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Jiingst  pfliickt'  ich  einen  Wiesenstrauss, 
Trug  ihn  gedankenvoll  nach  Haus  ; 
Da  batten,  von  der  warmen  Hand, 
Die  Kronen  sich  alle  zur  Erde  gewandt. 
Ich  setzte  sie  in  frisches  Glas, 
Und  welch  ein  Wunder  war  mir  das ! 
Die  Kb'pfchen  hoben  sich  empor, 
Die  Blatterstengel  im  griinen  Flor, 
Und  allzusammen  so  gesund, 
Als  sttinden  sie  noch  auf  Muttergrund. 

So  war  mir's,  als  ich  wundersam 
Mein  Lied  in  fremder  Sprache  vernahm. 

GOETHE. 


PREFACE. 

I  WAS  led  into  the  present  task  by  seeing  now  and 
again  in  newspapers,  reviews  of  foreign  translations 
of  the  works  of  Robert  Burns,  and  by  occasionally 
meeting  with  specimens  of  these  translations  in  my 
wanderings  on  the  Continent. 

From  remarks  in  these  reviews,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  translations  seemed  to  be  unknown  or  unre- 
garded in  this  country,  and  I  thought  it  might  be 
useful  to  students  of  languages,  and  gratifying  to 
admirers  of  the  poet,  were  the  various  translations, 
so  far  as  they  are  known,  dealt  with  in  one  volume, 
and  thus  brought  more  directly  into  notice. 

I  have  taken  generally  the  same  songs  and  poems 
throughout,  with  a  view  to  making  a  comparison 
of  the  power  of  the  different  languages  in  expressing 
those  works.  I  found,  however,  that  this  would  lead 
me  far  beyond  the  bounds  which  I  had  set  myself, 
and  therefore  have  left  that  interesting  study  for 
some  other  time,  or  for  some  other  pen  than  mine.. 
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It  would  be  hypocritical  pedantry  to  leave  it  to 
be  assumed  that  I  knew  all  the  various  languages 
which  appear  here,  sufficiently  well  to  enable  me  to 
criticize  these  translations  as  I  have  done  ;  indeed 
some  of  them  I  do  not  know  at  all.  In  such  cases 
I  had  each  retranslated  literally  into  a  language 
which  I  did  understand,  and  the  retranslation  was 
sent  to  a  native  of  the  particular  country  for  con- 
firmation and  comment,  and  in  this  way  I  was  able 
to  make  my  remarks. 

On  one  of  my  fishing  expeditions  I  met  a 
man  who  was  anxious  to  do  away  with  all  pride 
of  birth,  "  occasions  of  excess,"  and  generally  to 
"  reform  the  world "  as  he  termed  it.  He  had  a 
bee,  or  maybe  two,  in  his  bonnet,  and  I  was  rather 
taken  with  his  odd  ideas.  One  day  this  worthy 
came  upon  me  as  I  was  reading  Angellier's  work 
on  our  poet.  "  What's  that  ? "  he  asked.  "  The 
works  of  Burns  in  French,  with  a  very  fine 
criticism,"  I  replied.  "  Hum  !  what  dae  they  ken 
aboot  Burns,  and  what's  the  use  of  reading  the 
works  in  a  foreign  langige  when  ye  can  read  them 
in  yer  ain  ? "  was  the  rejoinder.  Precisely  so  ;  I 
felt  this  was  a  criticism  very  likely  to  be  used  by 
more  cultured  minds  than  his. 

My  task,  however,  is  not  very  difficult  to  defend. 
It  is  interesting  to  show  how  widely  the  influence 
of  Burns  has  spread,  and  surely  it  is  gratifying  to 
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• 

know  that  in  so  many  tongues  the  prayer  is  said 
or  sung  : — 

"Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that ; 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth, 
May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

It's  coming  yet,  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man  the  warld  o'er, 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that." 

Then  it  may  be  useful  to  students  of  foreign 
languages.  In  learning  such  myself  I  always  com- 
mitted to  memory  a  good  deal  of  prose  and  poetry 
in  order  to  impress  the  spirit  and  idiom  of  the 
language  on  my  mind.  A  piece  from  Burns  well 
translated  will  be  a  great  aid  to  the  student  in  this 
respect. 

Personally,  the  study  has  been  to  me,  as  I  hope 
it  will  be  to  others,  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant, 
for  we  are  forced  to  acquire  a  clear  insight  into  the 
thought  and  meaning  of  the  poet  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  translation,  and  we  gain  much 
in  this  way.  Let  me  give  a  single  example.  Take 
the  line, 

"Courts  for  cowards  were  erected." 

Four  out  of  every  five  readers  of  Burns  to  whom  I 
put  the  question,  "  Does  this  mean  Royal  Courts  or 
Courts  of  Law  ?  "  replied  "  Royal  Courts,  of  course." 
An  eminent  German  translator  uses  the  word 
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"  Gericht,"  not  "  Hof."  This  suggested  the  ques- 
tion to  me ;  and  I  discovered  he  was  right,  as  the 
context  shows. 

"  A  fig  for  those  by  Law  protected ! 
Courts  for  cowards  were  erected,     .     .     . 

When  I  pointed  this  out,  my  friends  admitted  that 
they  had  not  thought  of  it  so  closely. 

There  are  other  instances  which  appear  in  this 
work,  but  this  one  will  show  my  meaning.  With 
the  substitution  of  the  word  Dichter  for  Doctor,  I 
may  faithfully  use  the  words  of  Wagner  to  Faust 
and  say — 

"Mit  Euch,  Herr  Dichter,  zu  spazieren 
1st  Ehrenvoll,  und  ist  Gewinn."  1 

I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  add  photo- 
graphs of  the  chief  translators,  and  this  I  have 
done,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  obtain  them. 

Two  indices — one,  of  the  translators,  the  other, 
of  the  poems  and  songs,  are  added  at  the  end  of 

the  volume. 

WILLIAM  JACKS. 

GLASGOW,  January,  1896. 


1  Goethe's  Faust,  Act  I.,  Scene  n. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IN  estimating  the  power  and  excellencies,  and,  it  is 
to  be  feared  in  many  instances,  the  weaknesses  and 
defects  in  the  various  translations  of  the  works  of 
our  national  Scottish  poet,  it  is  well  to  state  the 
point  of  view  from  which  they  have  been  considered. 
In  this  consideration  full  weight  is  given  to  the 
warning  words  of  Dante,  that  "  No  work  bound 
together  by  the  muse  can  be  transferred  from  its 
own  language  to  another  without  losing  its  sweet- 
ness and  euphony."1  This  is  undoubtedly  true  to  a 
large  extent,  but,  like  many  of  the  sayings  of  great 
thinkers,  it  is  not  true  absolutely.  There  are,  of 
course,  works  which  are  the  glory  of  their  native 
language,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey 
through  the  imagery  of  another  tongue  without 
losing  the  charm  which  makes  them  what  they  are ; 

"You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  brilliant 
examples  of  an  opposite  result,  such  as  Schlegel's 
Shakespeare,  King  John  of  Saxony's  Dante,  the 
Spanish  translation  of  Gil  Bias,  Sir  Theodore 
Martin's  version  of  Horace,  and  a  few  others  ; 
whilst  Sotheby's  translation  of  Wieland's  Oberon 

lll  Couvito,  I.  7. 
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has  the  reputation  of  even  surpassing  the  original 
itself. 

Great  minds  are  the  common  property  of  all 
nations,  and  it  would  bring  an  eclipse  on  literature 
did  translations  cease.  The  world  of  thought  would 
lose  its  grandeur,  and  man  become  poorer  in  all  his 
being. 

Emerson  almost  exhausts  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject in  a  few  well-chosen  lines  in  his  Essay  on 
Books :  "I  do  not  hesitate  to  read  ...  all 
good  books  in  translations.  What  is  really  best  in 
any  book  is  translatable — any  real  insight  or  broad 
humane  sentiment.  Nay,  I  observe  that  in  our 
Bible  and  other  books  of  lofty  moral  tone  it  seems 
easy  and  inevitable  to  render  the  rhyme  and  music 
of  the  original  into  phrases  of  equal  melody.  The 
Italians  have  a  fling  at  translators,  '  I  traditori, 
traduttori,'  but  I  thank  them — I  rarely  read  any 
Latin,  Greek,  German,  Italian — sometimes  not  a 
French  book — in  the  original,  which  I  can  procure 
in  a  good  version.  I  like  to  be  beholden  to  the 
great  metropolitan  English  speech,  the  sea  which 
receives  tributaries  from  every  region  under  heaven. 
I  should  as  soon  think  of  swimming  across  Charles 
River  when  I  wish  to  go  to  Boston  as  of  reading  all 
my  books  in  originals  when  I  have  them  rendered 
for  me  in  my  mother  tongue." 

These  eloquent  words  form  a  strong  plea  in  favour 
of  such  works  as  those  of  Burns  being  rendered  into 
the  languages  of  other  nations,  so  that  every  one 
may  enjoy  in  his  own  tongue  the  privilege  which 
Emerson  describes. 

It  has  struck  me  during  this  study  that  there 
are  two  classes  of  translation — the  strictly  accurate 
and  the  artistic.  It  is  like  travelling  in  a  new 
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country  and  giving  descriptions.  The  accurate 
delineator  will  present  things  correctly  in  their 
natural  character  and  vividness,  but  the  true  artist 
will  clothe  them  with  a  grace  and  loveliness  which 
only  the  eye  trained  to  look  into  "  the  heart  of 
things "  can  appreciate  and  portray.  So  with 
translators  ;  the  accurate  one  is  honest  and  reliable. 
We  learn  the  thoughts  of  the  author  put  plainly 
— it  may  be  bluntly,  but  nevertheless  truthfully — 
whilst  with  the  artistic  one  we  are  disposed  to  for- 
give some  slight  breaches  of  strict  accuracy  for  the 
sake  of  the  grace,  the  charm,  and  beauty  of  a 
melodious  and  pleasing  rendering.  Fortunately  a 
combination  of  these  gifts  is  not  impossible — indeed 
is  sometimes  attained.  1  am  aware  it  is  rare : 
it  requires  a  mind  equally  at  home  in  both  lan- 
guages— a  mind  that  can  feel  the  spirit  and  full 
inspiration  of  the  original.  It  requires  a  poetic 
instinct,  with  perfect  insight  and  sympathy  with  the 
writer  sought  to  be  translated.  Matthew  Arnold, 
confirming  Dante's  words,  says,  "  the  verse  of  the 
Greek  poets  no  translation  can  adequately  repro- 
duce "  ;  and  if  the  difficulty  be  great  with  the  poets 
of  antiquity,  how  much  greater  is  it,  with  a  poet 
like  Burns,  to  give  the  foreigner  a  true  idea  of 
his  peculiar  humour,  his  tenderness,  his  wit,  his 
pathos,  his  lyrical  flow  and  varied  creations — all 
being  the  rich  development  and  true  mirror  of  his 
life,  throwing,  and  usually  intended  to  throw,  a 
light  on  the  tumultuous  emotions  of  his  passionate 
soul  ;  and  the  difficulty  is  further  increased  by  so 
many  of  his  masterpieces  being  written  in  a  rough, 
though  terse  and  expressive  language — often  in  a 
local  dialect,  the  use  of  which  is  confined  to  the 
peasantry  of  a  small  portion  of  the  British  Isles. 
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Into  what  language  can  such  phrases  as  the 
following  be  adequately  translated  ? 

"  We'll  tak'  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 

For  auld  lang  syne "  ; 
"  Even  Satan  glowr'd,  and  fidg'd  fu'  fain, 
And  hotch'd  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main "  ; 
"  She  fuff't  her  pipe  wi'  sic  a  lunt "  ; 
"  Rob,  stownlins,  prie'd  her  bonnie  mou' 
Fu'  cozie  in  the  neuk  fort." 

Hundreds  of  other  examples  could  be  given  of 
the  highest  power  and  vigour  in  their  original,  but 
which  seem  absolutely  impossible  of  translation. 

It  is  therefore  all  the  more  creditable  to  those 
who  have  made  these  attempts,  that  some  repre- 
sentative pieces  at  least,  are  rendered,  with  reason- 
able fidelity  and  poetic  flow,  into  the  various 
tongues  reproduced  in  this  volume.  Whilst  it  is 
pleasing  to  find  that  the  stalwart  figure  of  Burns 
in  these  various  costumes  stands  "  colossal  seen  in 
every  land,"  and  that  his  lofty  genius,  his  force, 
his  tenderness,  his  deep  sympathetic  nature,  and 
the  music  of  his  verse  are  strongly  felt,  even  through 
languages  so  essentially  different  from  his  own 
powerful  and  pathetic  Doric. 


GERMAN    TRANSLATIONS. 

FROM  the  numerous  translations  into  German,  the 
renderings  by  the  following  authors  have  been 
selected  : — 

OTTO  BAISCH.  Robert  Burns'  Werke,  Lieder  und  Balladen. 
mit  einer  Einleitung  und  in  neuer  Uebersetzung,  von 
Otto  Baisch.  Verlag  von  W.  Spemann,  Stuttgart. 

K.  BARTSCH.  Lieder  und  Balladen  von  Robert  Burns,  aus 
dem  Englischen,  von  K.  Bartsch.  Bibliographisches 
Institut,  Leipzig  und  Wien. 

FERDINAND  FREILIGRATH.  Gedichte  von  Ferdinand  Freilig- 
rath.  Verlag  der  J.  G.  Cotta'schen  Buchhandlung 
Nachf.,  Stuttgart,  1890. 

ADOLF  LAUN.  Lieder  und  Balladen  von  Robert  Burns, 
Deutsch  von  Adolf  Laun.  Verlag  von  Robert  Oppen- 
heim,  Berlin,  1869. 

GUSTAV  LEGERLOTZ.  Robert  Burns'  Gedichte,  in  Auswahl, 
Deutsch  von  Gustav  Legerlotz.  Druck  und  Verlag 
von  Otto  Spamer,  Leipzig,  1889. 

EDMUND  RUETE.  Gedichte  von  Robert  Burns,  Uebersetzt 
von  Edmund  Ruete.  Verlag  von  M.  Heinsius  Nach- 
folger,  Bremen,  1890. 

L.  G.  SILBERGLEIT.  Robert  Burns'  Lieder  und  Balladen, 
fur  deutsche  Leser,  ausgewahlt  und  frei  bearbeitet  von 
L.  G.  Silbergleit.  Druck  und  Verlag  von  Philipp 
Reclam,  Jr.,  Leipzig. 

A.  v.  WINTERFELD.  Lieder  und  Balladen  von  Robert 
Burns  aus  dem  Englischen,  Schottischer  Mundart, 
von  A.  v.  Winterfeld.  Verlag  von  A.  Hofmann  & 
Comp.,  Berlin,  1860. 
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I  TAKE  first  the  translations  in  the  Teutonic  and  kindred 
tongues.  As  they  bear  such  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
English,  and  especially  to  the  Scottish  language,  one  would 
expect  these  translations  to  be,  more  than  any  others,  ir> 
unison  with  the  spirit,  rhythm,  and  melody  of  the  original. 
More  numerous  these  translators  are,  there  being  over 
twenty  of  them,  and  their  number  seems  to  be  increasing 
daily,  but  the  number  of  separate  pieces  translated  is 
strikingly  small,  and  in  many  cases  even  those  selected 
are  by  no  means  representative. 

Mr.  Frederick  Notter,  the  author  of  an  excellent  trans- 
lation of  Dante  into  German,  complains  of  that  language 
being  raw  and  poor  in  rhyme  "  Rauhe  und  reimarme 
Sprache."  Few  will  agree  with  him  in  this,  as,  owing  to 
the  diversified  forms  of  expression,  and  the  poetical 
license  allowed  in  the  use  of  words,  there  seem  few 
languages  which  lend  themselves  more  readily  to  rhyme, 
and  especially  to  the  rhyme  and  rhythm  of  Scottish 
poetry,  than  the  German,  and  indeed  all  the  translators 
give  their  rendering  in  verse,  which  is,  as  we  will  see, 
seldom  even  attempted  by  French  writers. 

Edmund  Ruete,  one  of  our  translators,  says :  "  Mein 
Ziel  war  Metrum,  Ausdrucksweise — Ton  und  Stimmung  des 
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Originals  getreu  wiederzugeben,  doch  so,  dass  die  Tleber- 
setzung  sich  wie  ein  deutsches  Gedicht  liest."1 

But  in  many  of  these  points  even  the  best  of  the 
translations  fail  There  are  indeed,  as  will  be  seen, 
some  very  fine  versions,  but  some  of  the  authors  may 
almost  be  dismissed  in  the  words  which  Albert  Tragers 
used  towards  Ph.  Kaufmann's  translation  :  "  Eine  ent- 
sprechende  Fortsetzung  der  Misshandlungen  mit  denen  der 
arme  Burns  bei  Lebzeiten  gepeinigt  wurde."2 

Let  us  look  at  one  or  two  of  the  best  translations  of 
some  of  the  most  representative  poems. 

^hc  <£ottar'0  (Saturday  JJight 

seems  only  to  have  been  attempted  by  two  translators, 
Adolf  Laun  and  L.  G.  Silbergleit,  neither  effort  being  very 
successful.  In  both  cases  leading  sentiments  are  omitted; 
indeed,  Silbergleit  leaves  out  entirely  the  quotation  from 
-Gray's  "  Elegy "  which  is  prefixed  to  the  poem,  as  well  as 
the  first  verse  of  the  poem  itself,  containing  the  touching 
dedication  to  Robert  Aiken. 

Mr.  Laun  gives  a  complete  translation,  but  he  does  not 
attempt  to  render  the  idiomatic  phrases  to  which  so  much 
of  the  pathos  and  power  of  the  original  is  due ;  as,  for 
instance, 

"  November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sough," 
is  rendered  not  amiss  by 

"  Kalt  blast  November  in  den  kahlen  Waldern";3 

1  My  aim  was  to  reproduce  the  metre,  form  of  expression,  euphony, 
and  spirit  of  rtie  original,  but  so  that  it  might  read  like  a  German  poem. 

2  A   corresponding   continuation  of  the  ill-usage   with   which   poor 
Burns  was  tormented  during  his  lifetime. 

8  Cold  blows  November  in  the  bare  forests. 
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but 

"At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree  ; 
Th'  expectant  wee-things,  toddlin',  stacher  through 
To  meet  their  Dad,  wi'  flichterin'  noise  an'  glee," 

can  scarcely  be  recognized  in 

"  Durchschritten  hat  er  schon  den  kleinen  Garten 
Und  tritt  in  seine  Hiittenwohnung  ein, 
Die  Kinder,  die  schon  lang  des  Vaters  warten, 
Empfangen  ihn  mit  Jauchzen  und  mit  Schrei'n."1 

This  is  perhaps  permissible,  if  not  indeed  necessary, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  find  equivalent  expressions  for  the 
Scottish  phrases;  but  there  are  cases  in  which,  I  think, 
the  original  might  have  been  reproduced  more  literally 
and  more  powerfully,  whilst  the  transposition  of  Burns's 
nine-line  verse  into  ten-line  verse  has  led  the  translator 
into  a  wordy  diffuseness,  destroying  the  precision  and 
beauty  of  the  original. 

"  The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee, 
Does  a'  his  weary  carking  cares  beguile, 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  his  toil," 

is  both  weakly  and  with  unnecessary  diffuseness  rendered 
in  the  following  four  straggling  lines — 

"  Der  kleinste  Knabe,  krauelnd  ihm  zu  Fiissen, 
Der  stammelnd  sich  um  seine  Kniee  schlingt, 
Das  Alles  fiillt  sein  Herz  mit  mehr  Behagen, 
Als  Arbeit,  Miih  und  Last  er  Wochen  lang  getragen";2 

1  He  has  already  crossed  the  little  garden, 
And  enters  into  his  cottage-dwelling ; 

The  children,  who  have  already  long  expected  him, 
Receive  him  with  shouts  and  cries. 

2  The  smallest  boy,  crawling  at  his  feet 
And  lisping,  clings  about  his  knee — 

All  that  fills  his  heart  with  more  pleasure 

Than  the  work,  care,  and  trouble  he  has  borne  the  week  long. 
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whilst  the  next  verse  fails  completely  in  bringing  out  the 
intention  and  meaning  of  the  original — 

"  Es  nahn  sich  nach  und  nach  die  alt'ren  Kinder ; 
Der  eine  kommt  vom  Dienst  im  Pachtergut, 
Der  andre  rief  vom  Pflug  herbei  die  Kinder, 
Ein  dritter  bringt  sie  in  des  Stalles  Hut."1 

These  lines  show  not  only  a  perhaps  pardonable  omis- 
sion of  the  idioms,  such  as  "  Belyve  .  .  .  come 
drapping  in,"  "Some  herd,"  "Some  tentie  rin  a  cannie 
errand,"  but  convey  an  altogether  different  picture  from 
that  of  Burns — 

"  Belyve,  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in, 
At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun', 
Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin 
A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town." 

Burns  tells  us  that  all  "the  elder  bairns"  are  at  ser- 
vice, the  work  they  are  engaged  in  indicating  their  ages; 
and  he  draws  a  familiar  picture  of  humble  country  life,  all 
of  which  is  lost  in  Mr.  Laun's  rendering  ;  whilst  he  shows 
his  entire  misconception  of  the  natural  and  well-known  ex- 
pression of  Burns,  "  Some  ca'  the  pleugh,"  which,  as  every 
Scotsman  knows,  and  every  student  of  Burns  should  know,, 
means  "Some  drive  or  guide  the  plough,"  by  rendering 

"Der  andre  rief  vom  Pflug  herbei  die  Kinder."2 
"Ca"'  he  stumbles  over,  as  he,  and  indeed  others  do  in 
"Ca'   the    Yowes   to   the    Knowes."      The   French,    with 
some  exceptions,  render  it   "appeler,"  as  we  will  see  in 
dealing  with  the  French  versions ;   the  Germans   "  rufen," 

1  Then  arrive  by  and  by  the  older  children ; 
One  comes  from  service  in  the  farm, 
The  other  calls  (sic)  home  the  oxen  from  the  plough, 
A  third  brings  them  to  the  shelter  of  the  stable  (or  stall). 
2  The  other  called  the  oxen  from  the  plough. 
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as  if  it  meant  call  (summon),  instead  of  drive  or  guide. 
A  simple  reference  to  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  however, 
would  have  put  them  right.  Baillie,  in  his  account  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  Glasgow,  1638,  says  "The  last  day 
the  nail  was  called  (driven)  to  the  head,"  whilst  every 
Scots  laddie  looking  after  sheep,  horses,  or  cattle  of  any 
kind,  knows  what  the  expression,  "  Ca'  them  on,  ma  man ; 
ca'  them  on,"  means ;  indeed,  the  well-known  Scotch 
proverb,  "Ca'  yer  ain  gurr,"  gives  also  the  same  current 
interpretation.  Mr.  Legerlotz  renders  it  correctly  in  "Ca' 
the  Yowes  to  the  Knowes,"  "Treib  zum  Buhl  dei  Schof- 
gewiihl,"  which  he  puts  with  the  former  title,  "  Horch, 
die  Droschel."  This  word  will  also  be  found  correctly 
translated  in  Heintze's  version  of  the  same  song,  "Treib 
die  Schafe  nach  dem  Ried." 

In   the   seventh  verse  Laun   loses   the  nai've  and   true 
picture  which  Burns  draws  in  the  words, 

"While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak," 
and  dismisses  it  with 

"  Von  Jenny  zu  vernehmen." 1 

More  grating  still  is  it  to  hear  the  grand  word-picture 
so  true  to  life,  so  pathetic,  and  so  solemn, 

"  And  '  Let  us  worship  God  ! '  he  says,  with  solemn  air," 

transformed  into  the  diffusive  exhortation  which  takes  two 
lines  to  express — 

"  Dann  spricht  er  :    '  Lasset  Eure  Stimm'  erklingen, 
Wir  wollen  Gott,  dem  Herrn,  ein  Dank-  und  Loblied,  singen'"2 


1  To  learn  from  Jenny. 
'Then  says  he,   "Let  your  voices  sound, 
We  will  sing  to  God  the  Lord  a  song  of  thanks  and  praise." 
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— phraseology,  I  venture  to  say,  never  used  in  a  cottager's 
family  worship. 

The  eighteenth  verse,  and  indeed  a  considerable  part  of 
the  poem,  are  rendered  with  great  force  and  on  the  whole 
with  fidelity,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  imperfec- 
tions as  I  have  pointed  out  should  have  crept  into  it ; 
whilst  it  seems  as  if  the  translator  had  scarcely  attempted 
with  any  degree  of  seriousness  to  reproduce  by 

"Aus  solchem  Geist  ist  Schottlands  Gross'  entsprungen, 
Das  ist's  was  Lieb  und  Ehrfurcht  ihm  gewann. 
Die  Grossen  hat  das  Schicksal  bald  verschlungen, 
Der  Schopfung  Bestes  ist  ein  braver  Mann"!1 

the  well-known  lines  of  this  famous  poem — 

"  From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs, 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad : 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 
'An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God.'" 

"The  breath  of  kings"  has  always  seemed  to  me  one 
of  the  most  pregnant  phrases  in  the  whole  range  of 
poetry,  yet  it  and  the  whole  splendid  imagery  of  the  verse 
are  entirely  omitted. 

The  last  instance  I  give  is  very  ludicrous,  and  would 
"set  the  table  in  a  roar"  at  any  rustic  meal  to  hear  the 
"halesome  parritch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food,"  described  as 
a  partridge. 

"  Mit  einem  Rebhithn  wie's  dem  Schotten  frommt."2 
As   a  facetious   friend  exclaimed   on   my  reading   this   to 

1  From  such  a  spirit  is  Scotland's  greatness  sprung  ; 

It  is  that  which  has  won  love  and  reverence  for  her  ; 

The  Great  are  soon  devoured  by  Fate, 

Creation's  best  is  an  honest  man. 
8  A  partridge  as  is  pleasing  to  the  Scotch. 
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him,  "  Gracious  goodness  !  if  they  dae  this  wi'  '  Parritch,^ 
what'll  they  dae  wi'  'a  Haggis'?" 

Mr.  L.  G.  Silbergleit  heads  his  translation  by  an 
incorrect  title,  which  does  not  awaken  the  associations 
of  the  original,  and,  even  to  readers  ignorant  of  the 
original,  cannot  have  the  same  homely  influence.  He 
entitles  it  "  Samstag  Abend  im  Dorfe."  l 

Mr.  Silbergleit  is  less  happy  in  some  of  his  expressions 
than  Mr.  Laun,  although  in  many  others  he  is  more  faithful 
and  more  musical,  whilst  his  adoption  of  the  nine-line 
verse  of  the  original  protects  him  from  the  diffuseness 
which  so  often  mars  Mr.  Laun's  productions. 

The  opening  of  the  poem,  to  which  I  referred  in  Mr.. 
Laun's  verse — 

"  November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sough : 
The  short'ning  winter-day  is  near  a  close  ; " 

Mr.  Silbergleit  renders  even  less  faithfully  than  Mr.. 
Laun — 

"Es  weht  ein  schneidend  kalter  Abendwind. 
Wie  bald  zu  End'  ist  ein  Novembertag."2 

Then 

"The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  shears, 
Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new  ; " 

is  made  to  read  rather  comically, 

"Die  Mutter  schafft  mit  Scheer  und  Nadel  schon 
Macht  Alterthumer  scheinen  schier  wie  neu."3 


1  Saturday  evening  in  the  village. 

2  A  cutting,  cold  evening  wind  is  blowing  : 
How  soon  a  November  day  comes  to  an  end. 

3  The  mother  works  with  shears  and  needle  pretty, 
Makes  antiquities  look  quite  like  new. 
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Mr.  Laun,  although  naturally  unable  to  reproduce  the 
force  of  "Gars,"  is  much  happier  with 

"  Die  Mutter  wirkt  mit  Nadel  und  mit  Scheere, 
Und  macht  das  Alte  neu,  mit  klugem  Sinn."1 

The  first  part  of  the  ninth  verse  is  more  faithful  and 
happier  than  Laun's,  but  the  last  three  lines  read  little 
better  than  a  burlesque.  How  can 

"  'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 
In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale," 

be  seriously  rendered  by 

"  Geschah  es,  wo  ein  gliicklich  liebend  Paar 
In  wunderbar  endlosen  Plauderein 
Sich  sittsam  freute  an  das  Herdes  trautem  Schein."?2 

This  may  be  a  very  pleasant  and  desirable  situation 
.and  experience,  but  it  is  a  pity  to  see  it  represented  to 
the  German  public  as  a  reproduction  of  Burns's  immortal 
picture. 

Then  the  scene  of  the  Family  Worship,  so  beautiful  in 
the  original,  and  so  accurate  a  reproduction  of  that  pious 
•custom  which  hallowed  (I  fear  I  must  say,  in  other  days) 
so  many  a  humble  Scottish  hearth,  is  not  very  creditable 
to  Mr.  Silbergleit. 

"  How  He,  who  bore  in  Heaven  the  second  name, 
Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  His  head," 

is  rendered 


1  The  mother  works  with  needle  and  with  shears, 
And  makes  the  old  like  new  with  proper  taste. 

2  It  happened  where  a  happy,  loving  pair, 
In  wondrous,  endless  chattings 

Enjoyed  itself  with  propriety  at  the  dear  glow  of  the  hearth. 


ADOLF       LAUN. 
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"  Wie  hier  auf  Erden,  keine  Statte  wo, 
Sein  Haupt  zu  bergen,  hab'  ein  Menschenkind." 1 

The  reference  in  the  original  to  "the  second  name"  is 
obscured,  if  indeed  intended  to  be  made,  and  the  trans- 
lation is  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  poetical  critic  as  to  the 
•orthodox  Scottish  Christian.  Other  lines  in  this  noble 
picture  are  equally  unworthy  of  it. 

There  are  two  lines — one  at  the  end  of  the  seventh, 
and  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  verse — which 
have  always  seemed  to  me  to  draw  two  of  the  most 
touching  pictures  in  this  beautiful  poem,  and  Mr.  Laun 
fails  utterly  to  appreciate  either  the  pathetic  solicitude  of 
the  maternal  breast  in  the  one  or  the  mother's  becoming 
pride  in  the  other. 

•"  Weel  pleas'd  the  mother  hears,  it's  nae  wild,  worthless  rake," 
he  renders 

"  Man  brauche,  da  er  brav,  sich  seiner  nicht  zu  schamen  "  ; a 
and  the  other — 

"  Weel-pleas'd  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like  the  lave," 
he  renders  diffusely  again  to  fill  up  his  ten  lines — 

•"  Und  dann,  wie  thut's  ihr  wohl,  dabei  zu  sehen, 
Dass  auch  zu  Jenny's  Reiz  der  Manner  Wunsche  gehen."3 

Wae's  me  !  this  is  poor,  poor  stuff  indeed !     Mr.  Silbergleit 
is  more  fortunate  in  the  first  picture — 
"  Und  freut  sich,  dass  ihr  Kind  an  keinem  Wildling  hang  "  !4 

1  How  here  on  earth  no  places  where 

To  hide  his  head,  might  have  a  child  of  man. 

2  One  need  not — as  he  is  honest — be  ashamed  of  him. 

3  And  then  it  does  her  good  to  learn  thereby 
That  also  to  Jenny's  charms  men's  desires  go. 

4  And  rejoices  'tis  to  no  rake  that  her  child  is  attached. 
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In  the  second  case,  although,  as  usual,  less  diffuse,  he 
is  as  little  happy  as  Mr.  Laun. 

"  Sie  freut  sich,  dass  er  liebt  und  ehret  auch  ihr  Kind."  * 
is  poor  indeed  for  Burns's  expressive  line — 

"  Weel-pleas'd  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like  the  lave." 
The  only  other  instance  to  which  I  will  refer  as  seem- 
ingly carelessly  given  is  the  rendering  of 

"  The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest : " 
which  is  very  obscure  in  Mr  Silbergleit's  version — - 
"Bald  schlaft  erfrischend  tief  das  junge  Blut,  "2 

and   is   much   inferior   to    Mr.  Laun's  faithful  and   pretty 
rendering — 

"Zur  Ruhe  geht  der  jungen  Kinder  Schaar."3 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  Mr.  Silbergleit's  renderings 
are  more  faithful  than  those  of  Mr.  Laun.  The  picture 
drawn  in  the  fourth  verse,  beginning 

"  Belyve,  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in," 

is   much   more  truly  and   pleasingly  reproduced,  and  the 
picture  in  the  nineteenth  verse,  especially  the  two  lines 

"  Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 
'An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God,'" 

is  more  effective  and  true  in 

"Ein  Konigswort  nur  ist  ein  Furst.  ein  Lord, 
Des  Schopfers  Meisterwerk  ein  Ehrenmann,"4 

1  She  rejoices  that  he  loves  and  respects  her  child  also. 

2  Soon  the  young  blood  sleeps  refreshingly  deep. 
8  The  young  children  band  go  (now)  to  rest. 

4  A  king's  word  only  is  a  prince,  a  lord, 
The  Creator's  masterpiece — an  honest  man. 
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than  in  those  lines  we  complained  of  above,  and  indeed 
are,  like  some  of  this  translator's  work,  difficult  to  surpass. 
Many  of  the  verses  in  both  translations  are  very  fine, 
and  to  enable  the  reader  to  compare  them,  they  are  both 
given  here. 

SAMSTAG  ABEND  IM  DORFE. 

L.    G.   SlLBERGLEIT. 

Es  weht  ein  schneidend  kalter  Abendwind. 

\Vie  bald  zu  End'  1st  ein  Novembertag. 

Vom  Acker  kommen  miide  Gaul  und  Rind. 

Der  Krahen  schwarzer  Zug  fliegt  bin  zum  Haag. 

Der  miide  Dorfler  heimwarts  eilen  mag. 

Auf  seiner  Schulter  liegt  des  Werkzeugs  Last 

Nach  einer  Woche  Miih',  nach  manchem  Schlag, 

Denn  Morgen  ist  des  Herren  Tag,  ist  Rast, 

Drum  heimwarts  durch  den  Moor  mit  froh  bedacht'ger  Hast. 

Bald  ist  er  an  der  Hiitte  angelangt, 

Dort  nah  dem  alten,  schattenreichen  Baum, 

Kleinvolk  erwartungsvoll  schon  rennt  und  wankt 

Entgegen,  kann  ihn  ja  erwarten  kaum, 

Bald  zerret  es  an  seines  Rockes  Saum. 

Das  Haus  so  heimlich,  lieber  Frauenblick, 

Der  Herd,  hellrothend  all'  den  kleinen  Raum, 

Das  ist  sein  Wochenlohn,  das  ist  sein  Gliick. 

Kaum  denkt  er  an  die  Miih',  die  Sorgen  all'  zuruck. 

Einkehren  auch  die  alt'ren  Kinder  bald 

Im  Dienst  auf  andren  Hofen  noch  zur  Zeit, 

Am  Pfluge,  auf  der  Weide  und  im  Wald, 

Zu  einem  Gange  immer  dienstbereit. 

Die  alteste  ist  Jenny,  eine  Maid 

Zur  holden  Jungfrau  aufgewachsen  schon. 

Sie  zeigt  vielleicht  ein  nagelneues  Kleid, 

Giebt  gem  den  schwer  verdienten  Wochenlohn 

Fur  ihre  El  tern  her,  wenn  schlimme  Tage  drohn. 

Man  griisset  sich  mit  Bruder-Schwestergruss, 
Befragt  sich  freundlich  nach  dem  Wohlergehn. 
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Die  Zeit  entweicht  auf  schnellem,  frohem  Fuss ; 

Denn  man  erzahlt,  was  Neues  ist  geschehn. 

Der  Eltern  Aug'  wahnt  suss  getauscht  zu  sehn, 

Was  wol  den  Kindern  einst  beschieden  sei. 

Die  Mutter  schafft  mit  Scheer  und  Nadel  schon, 

Macht  Alterthiimer  scheinen  schier  wie  neu. 

Der  Vater  mahnt.     Man  lauscht  mit  achtungsvoller  Scheu. 

Die  jungen  Burscben  lehrt  er  alle  Zeit : 

Dem  Herrn,  der  Herrin  folgt  von  Herzen  gern. 

Mit  Kopf  und  Hand  frisch  bei  der  Arbeit  seid 

Und  tandelt  nie,  ist  auch  der  Meister  fern. 

Denkt  immer  auch,  ihr  dient  dem  ew'gen  Herrn 

Und  achtet  Tag  und  Nacht  auf  Ehr'  und  Pflicht, 

Dass  der  Versucher  stets  euch  bleibe  fern, 

Erflehet  euch  vom  Himmel  Gnad'  und  Licht. 

Wer  Gott  nur  suchet  recht,  der  sucht  vergebens  nicht. 

Nun  horch  ein  leises  Klopfen  an  dem  Thor. 

Wer's  ist,  hat  Jenny  schon  voraus  gewusst. 

Ein  Nachbarbursch  kam  mit  ihr  durch  den  Moor, 

Begleitete  auf  einem  Gang  sie  just. 

So  spricht  sie,  und  die  Mutter  sieht  mit  Lust 

Und  Leid  den  Glanz  in  Jenny's  Aug'  und  Wang ; 

Fragt,  wie  er  heiss',  mit  sorgenvoller  Brust, 

Hb'rt  Einen  nennen  dann,  verschamt  und  bang, 

Und  freut  sich,  dass  ihr  Kind  an  keinem  Wildling  hang". 

Mit  liebem  Willkomm  lasst  ihn  Jenny  ein, 

Der  Mutter  auch  der  schmucke  Bursch  gefallt. 

Willkommen  scheint  er  Allen  hier  zu  sein. 

Der  Vater  spricht  mit  ihm  von  Vieh  und  Feld. 

Das  junge  Herz  vor  Freude  sich  kaum  halt, 

Von  stiller  Seligkeit  schier  iiberrinnt. 

Langst  weiss  die  kluge  Mutter,  wem  es  gelt, 

Warum  der  Bursche  zaget  so  und  sinnt. 

Sie  freut  sich,  dass  er  liebt  und  ehret  auch  ihr  Kind. 

O  solche  Liebe,  seltner  goldner  Fund. 
O  Herzenslust,  Schatz  unberechenbar, 
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Der  schonste  Segen  auf  dem  Erdenrund 

Erfahrung  und  Gewissen  lehren  klar  : 

Wenn  je  ein  Himmelstrank  gegonnt  wo  war, 

Als  Herzenslabe  in  der  Erdenpein, 

Geschah  es,  wo  ein  gliicklich  liebend  Paar 

In  wunderbar  endlosen  Plauderein 

Sich  sittsam  freute  an  des  Herdes  trautem  Schein. 

Wer,  dessen  Auge  auch  nach  oben  schaut, 

Wer,  der  nicht  bar  ist  aller  Ehr'  und  Lieb', 

Wer  kann  mit  list'ger  Lockung  Schlangenlaut 

Der  Unschuld  nahen  wie  ein  nacht'ger  Dieb. 

Fluch  iiber  Eitelkeit  und  wiisten  Trieb. 

Fluch  iiber  jeden  Gecken  ohne  Scham, 

Den  Gecken,  dem  Verstand  genug  nicht  blieb, 

Dass  er  sich  jemals  tief  zu  Herzen  nahm 

Der  Jungfrau  Untergang,  der  Eltern  herben  Gram. 

Nun  kront  den  schlichten  Tisch  ein  Abendmahl. 

Man  liebet  hier  heilsamen  Haferbrei, 

Und  Milch  dazu.     Gering  wol  ist  die  Wahl, 

Gesundheit,  Frohsinn  Wiirze  sind  dabei. 

Die  Hausfrau  bringt  herzu  heut  Mancherlei, 

Auch  langgesparten  schonen  Kase  schau. 

Der  Bursch  gedrangt  riihmt  oft,  wie  gut  er  sei. 

Und  es  erzahlt  die  wirthlich  muntre  Frau  : 

Ein  Jahr  alt  war  der  Kas',  als  noch  der  Flachs  war  blau. 

Der  Landmann  speist  gemessen  still  und  froh. 
Der  Kreis  hat  sich  dem  Herde  zugekehrt. 
Der  Patriarch  mit  Wurde  6'ffnet  wo 
Die  Bibel,  die  dem  Vater  schon  gehort. 
Zu  preisen  Gott,  der  seine  Kinder  nahrt, 
Die  alte  tiefgefurchte  Stirn  entblosst, 
Mit  Worten,  die  einst  Zion  hat  gehort, 
Mit  einem  Psalme,  der  da  stark'  und  trost'. 
Nun  lobet  Gott,  ruft  er,  in  Andacht  aufgelost. 

Der  priestergleiche  Vater  liest  die  Schrift, 
Wie  Abraham  von  Gott  geliebet  war, 
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Wie  Moses  Heldenschlachtruf  ewig  trifft 

Verworfener  Amalekiter  Schaar. 

Wie  einst  ein  Konig  Held  und  Sanger  war, 

Der  Gott  geklaget  reuevoll  und  bang ; 

Wie  Hiob  elend  war  und  trostlos  gar ; 

lesajahs  mahnenden  Prophetensang, 

Und  andre  Seher  viel  mit  hohem  heil'gen  Klang. 

Er  liest  vielleicht  der  Christen  Botschaft  froh, 

Wie  schuldlos  Blut  fur  schuld'ge  Seelen  rinnt ; 

Wie  hier  auf  Erden  keine  Stiitte  wo, 

Sein  Haupt  zu  bergen,  hab'  ein  Menschenkind. 

Wie  jene  Jiinger  heldengleich  gesinnt 

Die  Botschaft  tragen  iiber  See  und  Land  ; 

Wie  er,  der  sich  gebannt  auf  Patmos  find', 

Den  Engel  sah,  der  in  der  Sonne  stand, 

Und  Babels  Spruch  vernehm'  von  Gott  herabgesandt 

Zum  ew'gen  Himmelskonig  auf  den  Knie'n 
Der  Priester,  Vater  und  der  Gatte  fleht. 
Auf  Schwingen  froher  Hoffnung  tragt  es  ihn 
Zum  Licht,  das  einst  auf  ewig  ihm  aufgeht, 
Wo  er  die  Seinen  finde  friih  und  spat, 
Da  wo  kein  Klagen  ist,  kein  Kummer  mehr, 
Wo  aller  Wahrheit  selig  Banner  weht, 
Fur  immer  fallt  des  Knechtes  Kette  schwer, 
Und  ewig  waken  Fried'  und  Freiheit,  Liebe  hehr. 

Wie  arm  dagegen  ist  der  Kirchen  Pracht, 

Wo  man  nach  Kunst  und  Brauch  den  Schopfer  preist, 

Wo  laut  wird  von  der  Menge  dargebracht 

Der  Andacht  Angesicht  und  nicht  ihr  Geist. 

Solch  Beten  Gott  erziirnet  von  sich  weist, 

Trotz  hellem  Sang  und  langen  Litanei'n. 

In  Seelen  schlicht,  in  niedre  Hiitten  meist 

Kehrt  wahre  Andacht  gottgefallig  ein 

Und  in  des  Lebens  Buch  schreibt  Gott  die  Armen  ein. 

Dann  heimwarts  Jeder  seines  Weges  geht. 
Bald  schlaft  erfrischend  tief  das  junge  Blut. 
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Das  Elternpaar  zuvor  noch  einmal  fleht, 
Dass  ihre  Kinder  gliicklich  sei'n  und  gut. 
Dass  Er,  der  giitig  speist  der  Raben  Brut, 
Die  Lilien  hiillt  in  Pracht  und  Herrlichkeit, 
Dass  Er,  wie  es  am  Besten  ihnen  thut, 
Die  Kinder  stets  allgiitig  speis'  und  kleid', 
Und  ihnen  Herz  und  Sinn  erleuchte  alle  Zeit. 

Solch  niedres  Dach  birgt  unsres  Landes  Hort, 
Den  Fleiss,  die  Sitte  und  den  Heeresbann. 
Ein  Konigswort  nur  ist  ein  Fiirst,  ein  Lord  ; 
Des  Schopfers  Meistenverk  ein  Ehrenmann. 
In  dem,  was  Kraft  und  Tugend  wirken  kann, 
Der  Niedre  tnanchen  Sieg  davon  schon  trug. 
Wer  sieht  fur  Gold,  was  gleisset,  heut  noch  an. 
Manch  Ehrenkleid  hiillt  Schande  ein  und  Trug, 
Stark  fiir  das  Bb'se  nur,  in  Hollenkiinsten  klug. 

Mein  Vaterland,  mein  theures  Heimathsland, 
Dir  sei  mein  heissestes  Gebet  geweiht  : 
Dass  deines  Samanns,  deines  Pfliigers  Hand 
Erstark'  in  Frieden  und  Zufriedenheit, 
Geschiitzt  vor  feiger,  schwacher  Ueppigkeit, 
Dass  deine  Niedren,  stark  und  edel  all, 
Wann  Kron'  und  Kronlein  enden  ihre  Zeit, 
Lang  schirmen  noch  nach  jenem  jahen  Fall 
Dies  vielgeliebte  Land  wol  wie  ein  Feuerwall. 

Der  du  des  Landes  Streiter  stahlst  mit  Muth, 
Wie  Helden  furchtlos,  was  auch  stiirmt  und  droht, 
Zum  frohen  Siegen  gegen  Drangerwuth, 
Zum  frohen  Sterben  in  dem  Schlachtenroth. 
Dich  nennet  seinen  Gott  der  Patriot, 
Begeistrer,  Freund  und  Schinnherr  fiir  und  fiir. 
Schiitz'  unsre  Heimath  in  Gefahr  und  Noth, 
Gieb  sel'ge  Sanger,  hohe  Helden  ihr, 
Ein  lichtes  Diadem,  des  Hauptes  Hort  und  Zier. 
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DES  HUTTENBEWOHNERS  SAMSTAG  ABEND. 
ADOLF  LAUN. 

Verehrter  Freund,  den  Alles  liebt  und  achtet, 

Ich  bringe  Dir  kein  feiles  Loblied  dar, 

Nach  Gunst  und  Vortheil  hab'  ich  nie  getrachtet, 

Wenn  nur  mein  Lohn  des  Freundes  Achtung  war  ; 

Lass  singen  mich  in  einfach  schott'schen  Weisen 

Den  niedren  Pfad  im  engen  Lebensthal, 

Auf  dem  das  Landvolk  walk  in  ebnen  Gleisen 

Mit  festem  Sinn  und  frei  von  Siind'  und  Qual ; 

War  Aiken  unter'm  Hiittendach  geboren, 

Ihm  war3,  ob  unberiihmt,  ein  schdner  Loos  erkoren. — 

Kalt  blast  November  in  den  kahlen  Waldern, 

Der  kurze  Wintertag  geht  frtih  zur  Ruh, 

Das  Vieh  kommt  langsam,  blokend  von  den  Feldern, 

Die  schwarzen  Krahen  fliehn  dem  Holze  zu, 

Der  Landmann  sehnt  sich  nach  des  Heerdes  Flammen, 

Er  hat  der  Woche  miihsam  Werk  vollbracht, 

Er  stellet  Harke,  Schaufel,  Karst  zusammen, 

Gar  froh,  dass  ihm  der  Samstag-Abend  lacht. 

Dem  Sonntag-Morgen  sieht  er  gern  entgegen 

And  wandelt  miide  heim  durch's  Moor  auf  dunklen  Wegen 

Durchschritten  hat  er  schon  den  kleinen  Garten 

Und  tritt  in  seine  Huttenwohnung  ein, 

Die  Kinder,  die  schon  lang  des  Vaters  warten, 

Empfangen  ihn  mit  Jauchzen  und  mit  Schrei'n, 

Der  Hausfrau  Lacheln  und  ihr  trautes  Griissen, 

Das  lust'ge  Feuer,  das  vom  Heerde  blinkt, 

Der  kleinste  Knabe,  krauelnd  ihm  zu  Fiissen, 

Der  stammelnd  sich  um  seine  Kniee  schlingt, 

Das  Alles  flillt  sein  Herz  mit  mehr  Behagen, 

Als  Arbeit,  Miih'  und  Last  er  Wochen  lang  getragen. 

Es  nahn  sich  nach  und  nach  die  alt'ren  Kinder, 
Der  eine  kommt  vom  Dienst  im  Pachtergut, 
Der  andre  rief  vom  Pflug  herbei  die  Kinder, 
Ein  dritter  bringt  sie  in  des  Stalles  Hut. 
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Auch  Jenny  kommt,  der  Eltern  Augenweide, 
In  ihrer  Jugend  voll  erbliihter  Pracht ; 
Sie  stellt  sich  dar  in  einem  neuen  Kleide, 
Das  sie  mit  eig'ner,  fleiss'ger  Hand  gemacht, 
And  ist  bereit,  mit  dem,  was  sie  ersparet, 
Treu  auszuhelfen,  wo  sie  irgend  Noth  gewahret. 

Wie  froh  sind  die  Geschwister,  sich  zu  sehen, 
Wie  fragt  man  nach  des  and'ren  Wohl  und  Leid, 
Man  spricht  von  dem  und  jenem,  was  geschehen, 
Und  leichten  Fluges  rauscht  dahin  die  Zeit. 
Die  Eltern  schaun,  als  ob's  schon  heute  ware, 
Voll  Hoffnung  auf  der  Kinder  Zukunft  bin, 
Die  Mutter  wirkt  mit  Nadel  und  mit  Scheere 
Und  macht  das  Alte  neu  mit  klugem  Sinn, 
Der  Vater  horcht  dem  Plaudern  voll  Vergniigen 
Und  weiss  manch  ernstes  Wort  der  Lehre  einzufiigen. 

Er  mahnt  die  Kinder,  treu  das  auszufiihren, 

Was  nach  der  Herrschaft  Willen  muss  geschehn, 

Im  Dienst  behend  zu  sein  und  sich  zu  riihren, 

Und  nicht  zerstreut  und  miissig  dazustehn  : 

"Ihr  Kinder,  fiirchtet  Gott  mitt  frommem  Sinne, 

Gedenket  Eurer  Pflichten  Tag  und  Nacht, 

Damit  Verfuhrung  nicht  den  Sieg  gewinne, 

Die  manchen  schon  vom  rechten  Pfad  gebracht, 

Blickt  hin  auf  ihn  zu  jeder  Zeit  des  Lebens, 

Denn  wer  ihn  redlich  sucht,  der  sucht  ihn  nicht  vergebens." 

Doch  horch  !  ein  leises  Klopfen  wird  vernommen, 

Wer's  ist,  gar  bald  hat  Jenny  das  gesehn  : 

Ein  Nachbarssohn,  der  liber's  Moor  gekommen, 

Der  zur  Begleitung  mit  ihr  heim  will  gehn, 

Die  Mutter  sieht  die  Gluth  auf  Jenny's  Wangen, 

Der  Liebe  Funken,  der  im  Auge  brennt, 

Und  fragt  ihr  Kind  mit  sorgenvollem  Bangen, 

Woher  der  fremde  Bursch,  wie  er  sich  nennt, 

Und  lieb  ist  ihr's,  von  Jenny  zu  vernehmen, 

Man  brauche,  da  er  brav,  sich  seiner  nicht  zu  schamen. 

Die  fiihrt  darauf  ihn  zu  den  andren  alien, 
Ein  Jiingling  ist's  mit  frischem  Angesicht, 
B 
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Sie  weiss  gewiss,  er  werde  nicht  misfallen. — 

Dieweil  von  Pferd  und  Kuh  der  Vater  spricht, 

Tritt  schiichtern  er  heran,  das  Herz  voll  Bangen, 

Den  Busen  von  der  Liebe  Gluth  entfacht, 

Der  Mutter  Klugheit  ist  es  nicht  entgangen 

Was  ihn  so  angstlich  und  so  schiichtern  macht, 

Und  dann,  wie  thut's  ihr  wohl,  dabei  zu  sehen, 

Dass  auch  zu  Jenny's  Reiz  der  Manner  Wiinsche  gehen.— 

Gliickseel'ge  Liebe,  susses  Herzensbangen, 

O  Wonne,  welcher  keine  andre  gleicht, 

Schon  manchen  Lebenspfad  bin  ich  gegangen, 

Doch  immer  hat  Erfahrung  mir  gezeigt : 

Wenn  in  des  Himmels  gnadenreicher  Schaale 

Es  einen  Trank  der  reinsten  Freude  giebt, 

So  beut  er  sie  im  dunklen  Erdenthale 

Dem  jungen  Paar,  das  sich  herzinnig  liebt, 

Das  ruhet  unter'm  bliihnden  Weissdornstrauche. 

Vom  Abendwind  umwallt  mit  leisem  duft'gem  Hauche. 

Kann's  einen  Sterblichen  hienieden  geben, 

Der  so  verderbt  und  der  so  ruchlos  ist, 

Um  der  Verfuhrung  kiinstlich  Netz  zu  weben 

Fur  Jenny's  reines  Herz  mit  arger  List? 

Fluch  ihm,  der  voll  von  siindlichem  Verlangen 

Den  Eid  der  Lieb'  und  Treue  brechen  kann. 

Sind  Ehr*  und  Tugend  ganz  dahin  gegangen, 

Nimmt  sich  der  Unschuld  kein  Erbarmer  an, 

Weiss  er  der  Eltern  Blindheit  nicht  zu  warnen, 

Vor  schlimmen  Kiinsten,  die  der  Tochter  Herz  umgarnen?- 

Schon  ladt  die  Tafel  ein  zum  kleinen  Mahle 

Mit  einem  Rebhuhn,  wie's  dem  Schotten  frommt, 

Und  siisser  Milch  in  einer  irdnen  Schaale, 

Die  von  der  einz'gen  Kuh  im  Stalle  kommt. 

Die  Mutter,  die  des  Hauses  Ehre  wahret, 

Bringt,  dass  er  ihrem  Cast  zur  Labung  sei, 

Den  Ka.se,  den  sie  sorgsam  aufbewahret, 

Indem  sie  sich  dabei  verneigt,  herbei, 

Er  schmeckt  ihm,  weil  sie  so  in  ihn  gedrungen, 

Und  muss  gestehn,  ihr  Werk  sei  trefflich  ihr  gelungen. 
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Wie  nun  das  Mahl  zu  Ende,  reiht  im  Kreise 

Sich  um  den  blanken  Heerd  die  kleine  Schaar, 

Der  Hausherr  greift  in  Patriarchen  Weise 

Zur  Bibel,  die  der  Stolz  des  Vaters  war. 

Andachtig  legt  er  seine  MUtze  nieder 

Und  beugt  sein  Haupt,  vom  Silberhaar  umwallt, 

Er  wahlet  sorgsam  aus  die  Spriich'  und  Lieder, 

Die  einst  durch  Zions  Tempel  schon  gehallt, 

Dann  spricht  er  :  "  Lasset  Eure  Stimm'  erklingen, 

Wir  wollen  Gott,  dem  Herrn,  ein  Dank-  und  Lobliecl  singen." 

Sie  heben  an  mit  kunstlosem  Gesange, 
Der  aus  des  Herzens  innerm  Drang  entsteht, 
Vielleicht  ist's  Dundies  Weis'  in  hellem  Klange, 
Der  "Martrer  Lied"  vielleicht,  das  klagt  und  fleht, 
Vielleicht  auch  Elgins  Sang,  der  ohne  gleichen 
Der  schonste,  den  das  frommre  Schottland  singt. 
Italiens  Triller  werden  nie  erreichen, 
Was  hier  so  tief  in  unsre  Seele  dringt, 
Mag  auch  das  Herz  dabei  vor  Lust  erbeben, 
Sie  werden  nimmer  uns  zum  Ewigen  erheben. 

Der  Vater  liest  der  Bibel  heil'ge  Sagen, 

Wie  Abraham  der  Liebling  Gottes  war, 

Wie  Moses  rief,  den  heil'gen  Kampf  zu  wagen 

Mit  Amalecks  gottlos  verruchter  Schaar, 

Wie,  als  des  Himmels  Rachestrahl  er  fiihlte, 

Im  Staub  der  konigliche  Siinger  rang, 

Wie  Hiobs  Brust  ein  wilder  Schmerz  durchwiihlte 

Und  sein  ergreifend  Klagelied  er  sang. 

Er  liest  Jesaias  hoch  prophet'sche  Worte 

Und  andrer  Seher  Spruch  und  Psalm  am  heil'gen  Orte. 

Darauf  im  Testament  des  Christenthumes, 

Wie  Jesus  dort  fur  uns  am  Kreuze  starb, 

Wie  der  im  Himmel  thront  voll  ew'gen  Ruhmes 

Hienieden  keine  Ruhestatt  erwarb, 

Wie  seine  Jiinger  rings  er  ausgesendet, 

Zu  kiinden  seine  Lehre  jedem  Land, 

Wie  vor  dem  Engel  lag  im  Staub,  geblendet, 

Er,  der  nach  Patmos  Kiiste  war  verbannt, 
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Und  wie  er  dort  des  Himmels  Spruch  vernommen, 
Dem  grossen  Babel  sei  der  letzte  Tag  gekommen. 

Dann  knien  sie  vor  dem  ew'gen  Konig  nieder 

Und  flehn  und  beten  zu  ihm  andachtsvoll, 

Sie  sehn — denn  Hoffnung  hebet  ihr  Gefieder — 

Den  Tag  schon,  der  sie  all'  vereinen  soil. 

Einst  werden  sie  im  ew'gen  Licht  sich  sonnen, 

Wo  man  nicht  weint,  nicht  seufzet  schwer  und  bang, 

Dort  singen  sie,  durchbebt  von  ew'gen  Wonnen, 

Des  Schopfers  heilig  hohen  Lobgesang, 

In  Liebe  wird  sich  Alles  dort  verklaren, 

Dieweil  der  Zeiten  Lauf  durchrollt  die  ew'gen  Spharen. 

Wie  arm  dagegen  ist  das  Schaugeprange, 

Wo  Religion  beruht  auf  Kunst  und  Pracht, 

Wohl  tonen  heil'ge  Wort'  in's  Ohr  der  Menge, 

Doch  an  das  Herz  wird  nie  dabei  gedacht, 

Der  Priester  Glanz  und  Macht  ist  bald  geschwunden 

Mit  allem,  was  ihr  hohes  Ansehn  leiht, 

In  armen  Hiitten  nur  wird  noch  gefunden 

Des  Herzens  einfach  wahre  Frommigkeit, 

Und  ihr  Gebet  wird  unerhort  nicht  bleiben, 

Denn  in  des  Lebens  Buch  wird  Gott  die  Arraen  schreiben. 

Dann  lenken  Alle  heimwarts  ihre  Schritte, 

Zur  Ruhe  geht  der  jungen  Kinder  Schaar, 

Doch  auf  zu  Gott  mit  Wunsch  und  stiller  Bitte 

Erhebt  noch  einmal  sich  das  Elternpaar, 

Dass,  der  die  kleinen  Raben  nahrt  im  Neste, 

Und  der  die  Lilien  kleidet  auf  dem  Feld, 

In  seiner  Weisheit  wahlen  mog'  das  Beste 

Fur  ihre  Kinder  in  dem  Lauf  der  Welt, 

Vor  allem  doch,  dass  ihr  Gemiith  er  lenke 

Und  mit  dem  ew'gen  Schatz  der  Gnade  sie  beschenke. — 

Aus  solchem  Geist  ist  Schottlands  Gross'  entsprungen 
Das  ist's  was  Lieb'  und  Ehrfurcht  ihm  gewann. 
Die  Grossen  hat  das  Schicksal  bald  verschlungen, 
Der  Schopfung  Bestes  ist  ein  braver  Mann  \ 
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Oft  auf  der  Tugend  reinen,  hohen  Pfaden 

Bleibt  vor  der  Hiitte  der  Pallast  zuriick, 

Wie  hat  mit  schwerer  Last  sich  der  beladen, 

Der  in  dem  Glanz  der  Hoheit  sucht  sein  Gliick, 

Wie  miiht  er  sich  umsonst,  ein  nichtig  Leben 

Mit  der  Verfeinrung  Kunst  und  Tauschung  zu  umweben. 

O  Schottland,  theures  Land,  wo  ich  geboren, 

Zum  Himmel  geht  fur  Dich  mein  heisses  Flehn, 

Dein  Volk,  zur  Arbeit  auf  dem  Feld  erkoren, 

O  meg's  noch  lang1  in  Fried'  und  Gliick  bestehn, . 

Es  wolle  Gott  Dein  einfach  Leben  schonen 

Und  es  bewahren  vor  der  Ueppigkeit, 

Dann  falle  nur  in  Staub  der  Glanz  der  Kronen, 

Du  bleibst  doch  fest  und  stark  im  Sturm  der  Zeit, 

Du  wirst  in  Tugend  immer  Dich  erheben 

Dein  theures  Inselland,  ein  Festungswall,  umgeben. 

O  Gott,  der  Wallace  Heldenherz  entflammte 

Zum  Kampf  fiir  Freiheit  und  fur's  Vaterland, 

O  Du,  von  dem  der  Todesmuth  entstammte, 

Der  jeder  fremden  Knechtschaft  widerstand, 

Der  Patrioten  Gott,  Begeistrung  senken 

Woll'  in  ihr  Herz,  dass  sie  auf  Dich  stets  baun, 

Woll'  ihnen  dort  den  Lohn  der  Tapfren  schenken, 

Und  nie  und  nie  verlasse  Schottlands  Aun, 

Dann  werden  Sa'nger,  Krieger  stets  erscheinen, 

Die  sich  zu  Schutz  und  Ruhm  auf  seinem  Boden  einen. 


Jfian  toa0  Jftafce  to  Jftotmt. 

The  second  poem  I  propose  to  notice  is  "  Man  was 
Made  to  Mourn."  This,  again,  has  been  attempted  by 
three  translators,  A.  Laun,  Robert  Bartsch,  and  L.  G. 
Silbergleit.  Whether  it  be  that  the  tone  and  spirit  of  this 
sad  and  thoughtful  poem  are  more  in  unison  with  the  cast 
of  thought  current  with  the  translators,  or  that  they  are 
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more  at  home  with  it  than  with  a  subject  like  "The 
Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  or  that  it  is  written  entirely  in 
that  pure  English  which  Burns  could  command  with  such 
effect,  or  whether  it  perhaps  be  the  result  of  all  these,  I 
cannot  of  course  say,  but  these  efforts  seem  the  most 
successful  of  all  the  Poems.  Indeed  Bartsch  seems  to 
have  attained  Ruete's  ideal :  "  Metrum,  Ausdrucksweise — 
Ton  und  Stimmung  des  Originals  getreu  wiederzugeben, 
doch  so,  dass  die  Uebersetzung  sich  wie  ein  deutsches 
Gedicht  liest." 

Laun's  translation,  as  a  whole,  is  very  good,  but 
unfortunately  he  spoils  the  effect,  as  he  frequently  does, 
by  a  few  weak  lines.  For  instance,  the  vigorous  lines  of 
Burns, 

"Too  soon  thou  hast  began 
To  wander  forth,  with  me,  to  mourn 
The  miseries  of  man  ! " 

rendered 

"  Schon  in  so  friiher  Zeit 
Und  wanderst  Du,  und  weinst  wie  ich 
Schon  urn  der  Menschen  Leid," l 

are  weakened,  and  indeed  the  consonance  of  the  whole 
picture  is  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of  the  words,  "  And 
weepest,"  as  it  is  felt  the  old  man's  pathos  is  truly  one 
"  too  deep  for  tears  " ;  whilst  the  two  "  schons  "  (alreadys) 
weaken  the  euphony. 

Bartsch  is  much  more  faithful  and  striking — 

"  Beginnst  du  schon  so  friih 
Gleich  mir  zu  wandern,  und  beklagst 


1  Already  in  such  early  time 
And  wanderest  thou  and  weepest  like  me 
Already  on  account  of  man's  sufferings. 
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Des  Menschen  Los  voll  Miih'."1 
Then 

"  Urn  Brod  und  Arbeit  fleht "  2 
is  weak  compared  with 

"To  give  him  leave  to  toil," 

which  his   brother   translator  renders   with   almost   literal 
correctness — 

"Arbeit  zu  geben  fleht";3 
and  the  last  two  pathetic  and  powerful  lines — 

"  But,  oh  !  a  blest  relief  to  those 
That  weary-laden  mourn  ! " 

are  very  feebly  rendered  by  Laun  in 

"Doch,  segnet  Dich,  wer  immer  weint 
Um  unser  Trauerloos,"  4 

and  are  inferior  to  Bartsch's  reproduction — 

"Doch,  selige  Hilfe  bist  du  dem, 
Der  hier  zum  Leid  bestimmt."5 

Bartsch's    translation    is   almost  perfect,   although  such 
lines  as 

"  Und  eines  Abends  wandernd,  ich 
Zog  hin  am  Strand  des  Ayr,"6 

1  Already,  too  soon  thou  art  begun 
Like  me  to  wander,  and  dost  mourn 
Man's  fate  full  of  misery. 

2  Begs  for  bread  and  work. 

3  Begs  to  give  him  work. 

4  But  he  blesses  thee,  who  always  weeps 
On  account  of  our  lot  of  mourning. 

6  But  a  blessed  help  art  thou  to  him 
Who  here  appointed  is  to  suffering. 

8  And  one  evening,  wandering,  I 
Went  along  the  banks  of  Ayr. 
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could  have  attained  to  the  literal  precision  of  the  original 
by  being  rendered 

"Und  eines  Abends  wandert'  ich 
Allein,  am  Strand  des  Ayr." 

Mr.  Silbergleit's  version   is   more  of  an  imitation  than 
a  translation. 

"When  chill  November's  surly  blast 
Made  fields  and  forests  bare,. 
One  evening  as  I  wandered  forth 
Along  the  banks  of  Ayr," 

he  renders 

"Einst  ging  ich  an  dem  Bache  hin 
Am  Abend  triib'  und  kalt, 
Im  spaten  Herbst,  wann  ode  ist 
Die  Wiese  und  der  Wald."1 

The  following  well-known   verse   is   a  fair   example  of 
the  freedom  of  this  author's  translation. 

"  Look  not  alone  on  youthful  prime, 
Or  manhood's  active  might ; 
Man  then  is  useful  to  his  kind, 
Supported  is  his  right : 
But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life, 
With  cares  and  sorrows  worn, 
Then  age  and  want — Oh  !  ill-match'd  pair ! 
Show  Man  was  made  to  mourn, 

is  rendered 

"  Die  Jugend  hat  wol  frohen  Sinn, 
Die  Mannheit  ungeschwacht, 
Sie  freuet  niitzlich  und  geehrt 
An  Wiirde  sich  und  Recht, 


1  Once  I  went  along  the  brook 
On  a  dull,  cold  evening 
In  late  Autumn,  when  barren  is 
The  meadow  and  the  forest. 
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Am  Lebensabend  aber  hort' 
Ihr  tonen  ein  Gelaut 
Das  ballet  matt,  das  ballet  bang 
Dies  Erdenloos  ist  Leid."1 

This  is  poor  enough,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some  verses 
are  well  rendered,  such  as  the  last — 

"O  Death  !  the  poor  man's  dearest  friend, 
The  kindest  and  the  best ! 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbs 
Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest ! 
The  great,  the  wealthy,  fear  thy  blow, 
From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn  ; 
But,  oh !  a  blest  relief  to  those 
That  weary-laden  mourn." 

He  gives 

"  O  Tod,  der  Armen  sichrer  Freund, 
Der  liebste,  beste  du, 
Willkommen,  wenn  dem  miiden  Leib 
Du  bringest  ew'ge  Ruh'. 
Dich  fiirchtet,  wer  durch's  Leben  fliegt 
In  Fiille  und  in  Freud', 
Ersehnet  nahst  du  ihm,  der  mild' 
Erliegt  dem  Erdenleid."2 

Though  this  is  somewhat  better,  the  defects  of  the  whole 

1  Youth  has  its  joyful  feeling,  unweakened  manhood 
Rejoices,  being  useful  and  honoured,  in  dignity  and  right. 
But  in  the  evening  of  life  you  hear  a  peal  sound 

That  clangs  languidly,  that  clangs  anxiously — the  fate  of  earth  is 
suffering. 

2  O  Death  !  the  sure  friend  of  the  poor, 
The  dearest,  best,  art  thou  ; 
Welcome  when  to  the  weary  body 
Thou  bring'st  eternal  rest. 

He  fears  thee,  who  flies  through  life 

In  fulness  and  in  joy ; 

Longed  for,  thou  approachest  him,  who  weary, 

Surrenders  to  life's  suffering. 
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are  too  numerous  and  serious  to  allow  the  version  to  be 
classed  as  a  good  translation. 

The  defects,  however,  of  Bartsch's  and  Laun's  transla- 
tions are  small,  and  the  reader  can  compare  their  relative 
beauties. 

TRAUERN  1ST  DER  MENSCHEN  LOOS. 
ADOLF  LAUN. 

Als  des  Novembers  rauher  Wind 
Entblosste  Flur  und  Hain, 
Ging  ich  hinab  des  Air  Strand 
Am  Abend  ganz  allein  ; 
Da  ward  ich  einen  miiden  Greis 
Mit  schwankem  Schritt  gewahr, 
Vom  Alter  war  die  Stirn  gefurcht, 
Und  weiss  sein  wallend  Haar. 

O  Fremdling,  wohin  wanderst  Du? 

So  klang  des  Greisen  Wort, 

Treibt  Dich  der  Jugend  heisser  Drang, 

Der  Durst  nach  Gold  Dich  fort? 

Vielleicht  bedriickt  Dich  Sorg  und  Gram 

Schon  in  so  friiher  Zeit, 

Und  wanderst  Du  und  weinst  wie  ich 

Schon  um  der  Menschen  Leid. 

Die  Sonne,  welche  dort  das  Moor 
Bestrahlt  mit  blasserm  Schein, 
Wo  Tausende  im  Herrendienst 
Sich  barter  Arbeit  weihn, 
Sie  tauchte  achtzig  Mai  fur  mich 
Schon  aus  der  Fluthen  Schooss, 
Und  immer  hat  sie  mir  gezeigt, 
Dass  Trauer  unser  Loos. 

So  lang  des  Lebens  Lenz  Dir  bliiht 
Vergeudest  Du  die  Zeit, 
Und  nutzest  nicht  die  frische  Kraft, 
Die  Dir  die  Jugend  leiht. 
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Wie  ist  in  Dir  der  Thorheit  Macht, 
Der  Leidenschaft  so  gross, 
Und  kiindet  als  Naturgesetz, 
Dass  Trauer  unser  Loos. 

Blick  nicht  nur  auf  die  Jugend  hin 

Und  auf  des  Mannes  Kraft, 

Er  kann  der  Menschheit  niitzlich  sein, 

So  lang  er  wirkt  und  schafft, 

Blick  auf  den  Greis  am  Lebensziel, 

Der  elend,  arm  und  bloss, 

Die  Noth  zeigt  und  das  Alter  Dir, 

Dass  Trauer  unser  Loos. 

Zwar  hier  und  dort  durch  Schicksals  Gunst 

Lebt  einer  sorgenfrei, 

Doch  glaube  nicht,  wie  gross  und  reich, 

Dass  er  auch  gliicklich  sei. 

In  jedem  Lande  ist  die  Zahl 

Der  Schwerbedrangten  gross, 

Die  Last  des  Lebens  lehret  Dich, 

Dass  Trauer  unser  Loos. 

Schlimm  sind  die  Uebel,  die  der  Mensch 

Von  der  Natur  empfangt, 

Doch  schlimmer,  die  er  selbst  sich  schafft, 

Von  Reu  und  Angst  bedrangt. 

Der  Mensch,  auf  den  der  Himmel  blickt, 

So  liebevoll  und  gross, 

Verschuldet  durch  Unmenschlichkeit, 

Dass  Trauer  unser  Loos. 

Sieh,  wie  der  Arme  dort  in  Noth 

Und  Kummer  fast  vergeht, 

Und  zu  dem  ird'schen  Bruder  heiss 

Um  Brod  und  Arbeit  fleht, 

Und  wie  ihn  dieser,  ist  auch  er 

Doch  nur  ein  Erdenkloss, 

Mit  Weib  und  Kind  verstosst  und  zeigt, 

Dass  Trauer  unser  Loos. 
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Bin  ich  von  der  Natur  bestimmt, 
Der  Knecht  des  Herrn  zu  sein, 
Warum  denn  goss  der  Freiheit  Trieb 
Sie  in  mein  Herz  hinein  ? 
Wo  nicht,  warum  denn  stellt  sie  mich 
Dem  Hohn  des  Grossen  bloss. 
Wie  hat  er  Will1  und  Macht  dazu, 
Dass  Trauer  unser  Loos  ? 

Doch  lasse  nicht  Dein  junges  Herz 
Zu  sehr  dem  Schmerz  sich  weihn, 
Denn  dies  wird  nicht  der  letzte  Spruch 
Des  Menschenschicksals  sein. 
Gott  liesse  nicht  den  braven  Mann 
Hienieden  arm  und  bloss, 
War  ihm  nicht  ein  Ersatz  bestimmt 
Fur  dieses  Trauerloos. 

O  Tod,  des  Armen  letzter  Trost, 
Sein  bester  Freund  bist  Du, 
Willkommne  Stunde,  wo  Du  mich, 
Den  Alten,  fuhrst  zur  Ruh  ! 
Der  Reiche  sieht  bestiirzt  Dich  nahn 
Und  bebt  im  Freudenschooss, 
Doch  segnet  Dich,  wer  immer  weint 
Um  unser  Trauerloos. 


WIR  BIND  ZUM  LEW  BBS  TIM  AIT. 
ROBERT  BARTSCH. 

Als  des  Novembers  kalter  Wind 

Macht'  Au'n  und  Walder  leer, 
Und  eines  Abends  wandernd  ich 

Zog  hin  am  Strand  des  Ayr, 
Sah  ich,  von  Sorgen  tief  gebeugt, 

Mud'  schreitend  einen  Greis, 
Gefurcht  von  Jahren  seine  Stirn, 

Sein  Haar  wie  Silber  weiss. 

"  Wohin,  o  Jungling,  wanderst  du  ?  " 
Begann  der  wiirdige  Mann, 
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"  Lenkt  deinen  Schritt  der  Jugend  Lust, 
Treibt  Durst  nach  Geld  ihn  an? 

Wie,  oder  schmerz-  und  sorgenvoll 
Beginnst  du  schon  so  friih 

Gleich  mir  zu  wandern,  und  beklagst 
Des  Menschen  Los  voM  Miih'? 

"  Die  Sonne,  die  ob  jenem  Moor 

So  weit  entstrahlt  ihr  Gliihn, 
Wo  in  dem  Dienst  des  stolzen  Herrn 

Sich  hundert  Hande  miihn, 
Ich  sah  sie  achtzig  Jahre  lang, 

Wie  sie  die  Ho'hn  erklimmt, 
Und  jedes  lehrte  mich  aufs  neu' : 

Wir  sind  zum  Leid  bestimmt. 

"  O  Mann,  solang'  du  Jung,  wie  sehr 

Vergeudest  du  das  Heut', 
Missbrauchst  kostbare  Stunden,  die 

Der  Lenz  der  Jugend  beut. 
Thorheiten  lenken  wechselnd  dich, 

Manch  wilder  Trieb  entglimmt, 
Bekraftigend  das  Naturgesetz  : 

Wir  sind  zum  Leid  bestimmt. 

"  Sieh  nicht  nur  auf  der  Jugend  Lenz, 

Des  Mannes  thatige  Kraft, 
Die  dem  Geschlecht  der  Menschen  niitzt, 

Indem  sie  tiichtig  schafft  : 
Nein  !  wenn  er  miid'  und  sorgenschwer 

Des  Lebens  Rand  erklimmt, 
Alter  und  Mangel  lehren  dich  : 

Wir  sind  zum  Leid  bestimmt. 

"Zwar  wenige  Giinstlinge  des  Gliicks 
Hegt  in  dem  Schoss  die  Lust ; 

Doch  jeder  Reiche,  glaub'  es,  tragt 
Nicht  Gliick  in  seiner  Brust. 

Doch  wieviel  sind  in  jedem  Land, 
Von  Sorg'  und  Gram  gekriimmt ! 
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Das  schwere  Leben  lehrt  dich  eins  : 
Wir  sind  zum  Leid  bestimmt. 

"  Zahllos  in  unsern  Korper  wob 

Natur  schon  Stoff  zum  Gram, 
Und  tausend  andern  gibt  uns  Reu', 

Gewissensbiss  und  Scham. 
Den  Menschen,  des  erhoben  Aug' 

Im  Glanz  der  Liebe  schwimmt, 
Hat,  menschenqualend,  Menschensinn 

Endlosem  Leid  bestimmt. 

"  Sieh  jenen  abgeharmten  Wicht, 

Verstosseri  und  verschmaht, 
Der  einen  Erdenbruder  ihm 

Arbeit  zu  geben  fleht, 
Und  seinen  stolzen  Mitwurm,  der 

Mit  Hohn  das  Flehn  vernimmt, 
Nicht  denkend,  dass  ihm  Weib  und  Kind 

Daheim  in  Thranen  schwimmt. 

"  Hat  mich  zu  seinem  Knecht  bestimmt 

Natur,  die  alles  lenkt, 
Warum  ward  dann  ein  freier  Will' 

In  meine  Brust  gesenkt  ? 
Wenn  nicht,  warum  muss  dulden  ich, 

Wenn  er  im  Hohn  ergrimmt  ? 
Dass  Mensch  den  Menschen  leiden  macht, 

Warurn  ward  das  bestimmt  ? 

41  Doch  grab'  in  deine  junge  Brust 

Dies  nicht  zu  tief  sich  ein  ; 
Denn  dieser  Blick  aufs  Menschenlos 

Wird  nicht  der  letzte  sein. 
Der  arme,  vielgequalte  Mann 

War'  nicht  zum  Sein  bestimmt, 
Gab's  zum  Ersatz  nicht  einen  Trost, 

Den  auch  sein  Ohr  vernimmt. 

"  O  Tod  !  des  Armen  bester  Freund, 
Sein  treuster  Troster  du, 
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Gegriisst  die  Stunde,  wo  du  mich 

Bejahrten  fuhrst  zur  Ruh' ! 
Der  Reiche  furchte  deinen  Schlag, 

Der  Gliick  und  Lust  ihm  nimmt ; 
Doch  selige  Hilfe  bist  du  dem, 

Der  hier  zum  Leid  bestimmt !  " 


JxrUg. 

This  work  shows  most  strongly  the  poet's  versatility, 
power,  and  keenness  of  observation.  We  find  ourselves 
indeed  in  a  new  atmosphere ;  we  have  here  the  one 
dramatic  production  which  Burns  accomplished,  and  it 
is  perhaps  the  only  work  which  would  justify  one  in 
venturing  to  compare  him  with  Shakespeare.  It  is  there- 
fore a  matter  of  regret  that  it  seems  to  have  been  really 
attempted  by  only  one  German  translator,  E.  Ruete, 
whose  version  upon  the  whole  is  a  very  faithful  repro- 
duction, although  it  is  marred  by  a  few  weak  renderings, 
and  by  some  instances  where  the  translator  has  clearly 
missed  the  meaning,  as  well  as  the  naivete  and  force  of 
the  poet ;  for  instance, 

"  He  ended  ;  and  the  kebars  sheuk 
Aboon  the  chorus  roar ; 
While  frighted  rattons  backward  leuk, 
And  seek  the  benmost  bore," 
is  feebly  interpreted  by 

"  Laut  schrie  der  Chor,  wie's  Liedlein  aus, 
Dass  bebte  jede  Wand, 
'Ne  Ratte  hier  und  dort  'ne  Maus 
Erschrocken  flugs  verschwand." 1 

JLoud  shouted  the  chorus,  as  the  ditty  ended, 
So  that  each  wall  shook ; 
And  here  a  rat,  and  there  a  mouse, 
Frightened,  vanished  quickly. 
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Instances  where  he  misses   the   point  and  meaning  of 
Burns  occur  more  frequently. 

"  Mein  Alter,  der  war  ein  Husar  seiner  Zeit," 1 
fails  to  convey  the  nai've  meaning  of  the  original—. 

"  Some  one  of  a  troop  of  dragoons  was  my  daddie." 
Then  in 

"  Mit  Spassen  mb'cht'  ein  wiird'ger  Herr  "  * 
he    misses   the   sarcasm   on  the   clergy  which  Burns  con- 
veys in 

"  Observed  ye  yon  reverend  lad 

Mak'  faces  to  tickle  the  mob?" 
whilst 

"  Und  jeden  Kniff  und  Pfiff  verstand,"3 
serves    but  as  an  admission   by   the  translator  that   the 
original, 

"And  had  In  mony  a  well  been  douked," 
is  beyond  his  power. 

One  can  forgive  him  for  translating 

"  With  his  philibeg  an'  tartan  plaid " 
by 

"  Wenn  er  im  Plaid,  dem  bunten,  ging  " ;  4 

for  making  "A  raucle  carlin  "  "  Ein  strammes  Weib,"5  and 
"  lowan  drouth  "  "  Durstiger  Schlund," 6  because  German 
equivalents  to  the  expressive  Scottish  words  could  not  be 
found  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  Mr.  Ruete  to  render 


1  My  father,  who  was  an  Hussar  in  his  day. 

2  With  jokes  a  worthy  gentleman  would  like. 

3  And  understood  every  trick  and  knack. 

4  When  he  went  in  checkered  plaid. 

5  A  sturdy  quean. 

6  A  thirsty  throat. 
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"And  now  a  widow,  I  must  mourn 
The  pleasures  that  will  ne'er  return  ; 
No  comfort  but  a  hearty  can, 
When  I  think  on  my  John  Highlandman," 
by 

"  Nun  traiir*  ich  arme  Wittwe  sehr ; 
Und  kommt  kein  siisser  Schatz  daher, 
Dann  ist  mir  alle  Freud'  entfloh'n 
Mit  meinem  schmucken  Hochlandsohn." l 

Mr.  Ruete  leaves  this  worthy  widow  without  any  com- 
fort whatever;  according  to  Burns,  she  positively  avers 
she  has  one  at  least.  Then  he  gives  an  entirely  incorrect 
translation  of 

"We  ranged  a'  from  Tweed  to  Spey," 
by 

"  Am  Tweed  war  unser  Heimatort"  2 

This  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  Burns  says,  and  of 
what  every  one  knows  to  be  the  habits  of  such  wanderers. 
These,  however,  are  matters  which  could  easily  be  cor- 
rected in  another  edition,  and  I  only  refer  to  them  as 
small  defects  of  a  really  good  translation,  considering  the 
enormous  difficulty  of  reproducing  such  a  piece,  with  its 
general  versatility,  changing  metre,  rapid  transition  of 
ideas,  and  powerful  idiom  smacking  so  strongly  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  time;  all  of  which  Mr.  Ruete  has  tried 
faithfully  to  follow. 

1  Now,  a  poor  widow,  I  mourn  sore, 

And  if  there  comes  no  sweet  treasure  (sweetheart), 
Then  all  joy  is  fled  from  me 
With  my  smart  Highlandman. 

2  By  Tweed  was  our  home. 
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DIE  LUST  I  GEN  BETTLER. 

E.    RUETE. 

RECITATIV. 

Wenn  fables  Laub  am  Boden  liegt, 
Das  dunkelnd  durch  die  Liifte  fliegt, 

So  oft  der  Nordsturm  pfeift 
Wenn  dichter  Hagel  klatschend  fallt, 
Im  jungen  Frost  erstarrt  die  Welt, 

Weissglitzernd  und  bereift ; 
Dann  fand  zur  Nacht  mit  lautem  Schrei'n 

Ein  fahrend  Volk  von  Schachern 
In  Poosie  Nansies  Krug  sich  ein, 
Den  Bettel  zu  verbechern. 
Sie  zechten  und  lachten, 
Kein  Larmen  war  verwehrt, 
Sie  sprangen,  dass  klangen 
Die  Pfannen  auf  dem  Herd. 

In  roten  Lumpen  sass  am  Feuer 

Ein  Kerl,  dem  war  der  Brotsack  heuer 

Und  Schnappsack  wohlgespickt ; 
Von  Branntwein  und  von  Decken  warm 
Lag  seine  Liebste  ihm  im  Arm, 

Die  ihrem  Krieger  nickt. 
Und  immer  gab  er  ihr  zur  Stund' 

'nen  Kuss  als  Liebespfand, 
Sie  hielt  ihm  bin  den  gier'gen  Mund 
Just  wie  'ne  hohle  Hand. 

Er  schmatzte,  als  klatschte 
Ein  Peitschenhieb  herab, 
Dann  stolpernd  und  polternd 
Schrie  er  dies  Liedlein  ab  : 

ARIE. 

Ich  bin  halt  ein  Soldat,  der  manchen  Kriegsdienst  that 
Und  viele  Narben  hat,  so  breit  und  so  lang  : 
Die  kriegt'  ich  fur  'nen  Kuss,  vom  Franzmann  jenen  Schuss 
Als  lust'gen  Willkommgruss,  da  die  Trommel  erklang. 
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Noch  wusst'  ich  nicht  gar  viel  vom  blut'gen  Wiirfelspiel, 
Als  Wolfe,  mein  Feldherr,  fiel  und  Quebeck  errang  ; 
Die  Veste  Moro  dann  als  ausgedienter  Mann 
Im  Sturm  ich  mitgewann,  da  die  Trommel  erklang. 

Bei  Gibraltar  zuletzt  hab'  die  Spanier  ich  gehetzt, 
Da  ward  mein  Bein  zerfetzt,  da  verier  ich  den  Arm  ; 
Doch  braucht  mein  Konig  mich  und  fiihrt  Elliot  uns  zum  Sieg, 
Dann  folg"  als  Stelzfuss  ich  der  Trommel  im  Schwarm. 

Ein  Kriippel  anzuseh'n  muss  ich  jetzt  betteln  geh'n, 
1m  Wind  die  Lumpen  weh'n  und  warmen  nicht  mehr  ; 
Hab'  doch  zum  Gliick  genug ;  'nen  Sack,'ne  Dirn  und'nen  Krug, 
Bin  froh  wie  da  ich  schlug  die  Trommel  im  Heer. 

Oft  ward  mein  Harr  zerzaust  vom  Sturm,  der  mich  umbraust, 
Wenn  einsam  ich  gehaust  zwischen  Felsen  im  Wald  ; 
1st  bin  auch  aller  Tand,  den  Becher  in  der  Hand 
Halt'  ich  der  Holle  stand,  wenn  die  Trommel  erschallt ! 

RECITATIV. 

Laut  schrie  der  Chor,  wie's  Liedlein  aus, 
Dass  bebte  jede  Wand, 
'ne  Ratte  hier  und  dort  'ne  Maus 
Erschrocken  flugs  verschwand. 

Ein  kleiner  Fiedler  rief  Hurra  ! 
Da  capo  !  immerzu  ; 
Aufsprang  des  Kriegers  Taubchen  da 
Und  schaffte  wieder  Ruh'. 

ARIE. 

Einst  war  ich  'ne  Jungfer,  doch  weiss  ich  nicht  wann, 
Und  noch  immer  ergb'tzt  mich  ein  artiger  Mann  ; 
Mein  Alter,  der  war  ein  Husar  seiner  Zeit, 
Drum  hab'  ich  am  Krieger  noch  stets  meine  Freud'. 

Mein  Erster  war  einer,  der  prahlte  nicht  schlecht, 
Die  Trommel,  die  schlug  er  mit  Macht  im  Gefecht ; 
Sein  Bein  war  so  stramm,  seine  Backe  so  rot, 
Ich  liebte  den  Krieger  auf  Leben  und  Tod. 
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Doch  als  dann  der  fromme  Kaplan  mich  begehrt, 
Verliess  ich  aus  Liebe  zur  Kirche  das  Schwert ; 
Er  wagte  die  Seele  und  ich  nur  den  Leib, 
Da  verriet  dich,  mein  Krieger,  dein  treuloses  Weib. 

Bald  ward  mir  zuwider  der  heilige  Mann, 

Das  Heer  insgesamt  ich  zum  Eh'mann  gewann  ; 

Ob  hoch  oder  niedrig,  ich  Hess  ihn  herein, 

Doch  ein  Krieger,  ein  Krieger,  das  musst'  er  halt  sein. 

Doch  der  Friede,  der  zwang  mich  zu  betteln  um  Brot, 
Da  traf  mich  mein  erster  und  half  aus  der  Not ; 
Seine  Lumpen,  die  bunten,  die  flatterten  frohlich, 
Mein  Krieger,  der  machte  mein  Herz  wieder  selig. 

Nun  hab'  ich  gelebt,  ich  weiss  nicht  wie  lang5 ; 
Hab'  immer  noch  Krafte  zum  Trunk  und  zum  Sang ; 
Doch  solang"  ich  den  Becher  noch  festhalten  kann, 
Bring'  dir  ich  ein  Hoch,  du  mein  Kriegsheld  und  Mann  ! 

RECITATIV. 

Hanswurst  sass  mit  'ner  Klempnermaid 

Abseits  vergniigt  beim  Zechen, 
Zum  Singen  hatten  die  nicht  Zeit, 

So  viel  gab's  da  zu  sprechen. 

Zuletzt  sprang  taumelnd  er  vom  Platz, 

Von  Bier  und  Liebe  trunken, 
Gab  seinem  Madel  noch  'nen  Schmatz, 

Hat  ernsthaft  dann  gesungen  : 

ARIE. 

Herr  Schlaukopf  ist  bezecht  ein  Narr, 
Herr  Spitzbub'  ein  Narr  vor  Gericht ; 

Doch  ich  bin  von  Beruf  ein  Narr, 
Ein  Pfuscher  wie  die  bin  ich  nicht. 

Grossmutter  kaufte  mir  ein  Buch, 

Da  trollt'  ich  zur  Schule  mich  hin  ; 
Der  Streich  war  wahrlich  dumm  genug, 

Ich  war  halt  der  Narr,  der  ich  bin. 
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Mein  Leben  liess'  ich  fur  'nen  Trunk, 

Stets  lauf  ich  den  Magdelein  nach  ; 
Verdient  das  wohl  Verwunderung, 

Da  Klugheit  von  je  mir  gebrach  ? 

Einst  band  man  mich  wie  'nen  wilden  Stier, 

Weil  ich  mich  beim  Zechen  erboste  ; 
Einst  wies  man  mir  die  Kirchenthiir, 

Nur  weil  ich  ein  Madel  liebkoste. 

Hanswurst,  der  spielt  und  springt  fur  Geld, 

Der  werde  von  niemand  verlacht : 
Ein  Spieler,  hat  man  mir  erzahlt, 

Ward  ja  zum  Minister  gemacht. 

Mit  Spassen  mocht'  ein  wiird'ger  Herr 

Den  Beifall  der  Menge  erwerben, 
Der  ziirnt  uns  lust'gen  Gauklern  schwer, 

Weil  wir  das  Geschaft  ihm  verderben. 

Und  nun  komm'  ich  zum  Schluss  fiirwahr 

Ich  hab'  einen  riesigen  Durst : 
Der  Kerl,  der  fur  sich  selbst  ein  Narr, 

1st  narrischer  noch  als  Hanswurst ! 

RECITATIV. 

Dann  kam  ein  strammes  Weib  zum  Worte, 
Das  schon  manch  Geldstiick  sich  erschnorrte, 
Schon  manche  Borse  schlau  entwand 
Und  jeden  Kniff  und  Pfiff  verstand. 
Ihr  Liebster  war  ein  Hochlandsohn, 
Doch  baumelt'  er  am  Galgen  schon  ! 
Mit  Seufzen,  Schluchzen,  Handeringen 
Begann  sie  so  ihn  zu  besingen  : 

ARIE. 

Vom  Hochland  kam  mein  Leibster  her, 
Des  Tieflands  Satzung  spottet'  er, 
Treu  seinem  Clan  als  Knabe  schon, 
Mein  tapfrer,  schmucker  Hochlandsohn. 
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CHOR. 

S5ngt :  Hei  mein  schmucker  Hochlandsohn  ! 
Singt :  Ha  mein  schmucker  Hochlandsohn  ! 
Jedwedem  Burschen  sprach  er  Hohn 
Und  hielt  er  stand,  mein  Hochlandsohn. 

Wenn  er  im  Plaid,  dem  bunten,  ging 
Und  ihm  sein  Schwert  zur  Seite  hing, 
Ward  mancher  Liebesblick  zum  Lohn 
Dem  tapfern,  schmucken  Hochlandsohn. 

Am  Tweed  war  unser  Heimatort, 
Wir  lebten  froh  wie  Fiirsten  dort ; 
Nie  schreckte  eines  Feindes  Droh'n 
Den  tapfern,  schmucken  Hochlandsohn. 

Sie  bannten  weit  ihn  iibers  Meer, 
Doch  eh'  der  Baum  von  Knospen  schwer, 
Vergoss  ich  Freudenthranen  schon 
Und  kiisste  meinen  Hochlandsohn. 

Doch  ach  !  er  ward  gefasst  zuletzt 
Und  in  dem  Kerker  festgesetzt ; 
Fluch  iiber  sie  und  Schimpf  und  Hohn  ! 
Sie  hangten  meinen  Hochlandsohn. 

Nun  traur'  ich  arme  Witwe  sehr  ; 
Und  kommt  kein  siisser  Schatz  daher, 
Dann  ist  mir  alle  Freud'  entfloh'n 
Mit  meinem  schmucken  Hochlandsohn. 

,        RECITATIV. 

Da  schaut'  ein  kleiner  Fiedelmann, 
Der  wandernd  sich  sein  Brot  gewann, 
Der  Dame  voile  Hiifte  an — 

Er  war  nicht  hoh'r — 
Zu  hammern  ihm  das  Herz  begann, 

Er  seufzte  schwer. 

Er  legt'  aufs  Herz  die  kleine  Hand, 
Leis  summend  blickt  er  unverwandt 
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Empor,  bis  er  ein  Liedlein  fand, 

Der  Zwergapollo, 
Dann  hub  er  an,  von  Lieb'  entbrannt, 

Sein  Geigensolo : 

ARIE. 

Lass  trocknen  mich  die  Thrane  dir 
Und  folge  mir,  du  schonste  Zier, 
Und  sing"  trotz  Leid  und  Not  mit  mir  : 
Nun  freuet  euch  des  Lebens  ! 

CHOR. 

Ich  bin  ein  lust'ger  Fiedelmann, 
Der  Madchen  Gunst  ich  stets  gewann, 
Hub  ich  einmal  zu  spielen  an  : 
Nun  freuet  euch  des  Lebens  ! 

Auf  Markten  und  beim  Hochzeitsschmaus, 
Da  leben  wir  in  Saus  und  Braus 
Und  lachen  Not  und  Tod  selbst  aus 
Und  freuen  uns  des  Lebens. 

So  selig  woll'n  wir  beide  sein 
Und  dehnen  uns  im  Sonnenschein 
Und  singen,  wann  du  willst,  zu  zwei'n  : 
Nun  freuet  euch  des  Lebens  ! 

Wenn  ich  als  dein  gliicksel'ger  Mann 
Auf  meiner  Geige  kratzen  kann, 
Ficht  Hunger  mich  und  Frost  nicht  an, 
Dann  freu'  ich  mich  des  Lebens  ? 

RECITATIV. 

Von  ihrem  Reiz  bezaubert  ward 

Ein  Klempner,  wie  der  Fiedler, 
Der  packt  den  Spielmann  derb  am  Bart, 

'nen  rost'gen  Degen  zieht  er 
Und  schwort  mit  einem  grimmen  Eid : 

"  Durchs  Schwert  sollst  du  verscheiden, 
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Bist  du  nicht  alsogleich  bereit, 
Auf  ewig  sie  zu  meiden  ! " 

Der  arme  Gauch,  mit  starrem  Aug', 

Fiel  auf  die  Kniee  nieder, 
Bereut  die  That  und  fleht  um  Gnad' — 

Da  kehrt  der  Friede  wieder. 
Doch  schmerzt  ihn  auch  sein  kleines  Herz, 

Als  sie  der  Klempner  kiisste, 
So  lacht'  er  doch,  als  sei's  ein  Scherz, 

Wie  der  sie  so  begriisste  : 

ARIE. 

Mein  liebes  Herz,  ich  klopfe  Erz, 

Zerbroch'ne  Kessel  flick'  ich, 
Und  weit  und  breit  die  Christenheit 

Kennt  mich  als  sehr  geschicklich. 
Fur  blankes  Geld  zog  ich  ins  Feld 

Und  suchte  Ruhm  und  Ehre — 
Doch  rief  mich  wer  zum  Flicken  her, 

Entlief  ich  aus  dem  Heere. 

Dem  Knirps  und  Wicht,  dem  folge  nicht, 

Lass  dudeln  ihn  und  tanzen, 
Such'  einen  aus  im  groben  Flaus, 

Mit  Schiirze  und  mit  Ranzen  ! 
Mein  Bibelbuch  ist  dieser  Krug, 

Drauf  schwor5  ich  treu  und  bieder  : 
Bist  je  in  Not  du  ohne  Brot, 

Trink'  ich  kein  Schliicklein  weider  ! 

RECITATIV. 

Der  Klempner  siegt :  die  Schone  sank 

In  seinen  Arm  zum  Lohn, 
Aus  Liebe  teils,  und  teils  auch  trank 

Sie  einen  Rausch  sich  schon. 
Herr  Violino  zeigte  sich 

Als  ein  gescheiter  Mann, 
Wiinscht'  ihnen  Gliick  und  neigte  sich 

Und  stiess  mit  ihnen  an 

Auf  ihr  Wohl  heut  Nacht. 
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Doch  Kobold  Amor  zielte  jetzt 

'ner  Dam'  ins  Herz  hinein  : 
Der  Fiedler  hat  sich  bass  ergetzt 

Abseits  mit  ihr  allein. 
Ihr  Herr,  vom  Zipperlein  geplagt, 

Ein  fahrender  Sangersmann, 
Kam  humpelnd  an,  hat  toll  gelacht 

Und  bot  ein  Liebesstandchen  an 
Dem  Paar  heut  Nacht. 

Der  ward  der  Sorgen  allzeit  Herr, 

That  manchen  tiefen  Trunk, 
Und  driickt'  ihn  auch  das  Schicksal  schwer, 

Sein  Herz  blieb  immer  Jung. 
Er  wiinschte  nichts  als — froh  zu  sein, 
Ihn  qualte  nur — der  Durst  allein, 
Er  hasste  nichts  als — traurig  sein, 
Und  so  gab  ihm  die  Muse  ein 
Dies  Lied  heut  Nacht : 

ARIE. 

Es  hort  mich  nicht,  es  ehrt  mich  nicht 

Die  feine  Welt,  trotz  alledem, 
Das  Volk  jedoch,  das  halt  mich  hoch 

Und  lauft  mir  nach,  trotz  alledem. 

CHOR. 

Trotz  alledem  und  alledem 

Und  noch  einmal :  trotz  alledem  ; 
1st  eine  fort,  steh'n  zwei  schon  dort, 

Hab'  Madels  genug  trotz  alledem. 

Nie  war  ich  dort  am  Musenort, 

Am  Helikon,  trotz  alledem  : 
Hier  stromt  er  hell,  hier  schaumt  mein  Quell, 

Hier  trink'  ich  mit,  trotz  alledem. 

Mein  Herz  gehort  den  Frauen  wert, 

Ich  bin  ihr  Sklav,  trotz  alledem  ; 
Doch  folg'  ich  gern  dem  Wort  des  Herrn 

Und  bin  ihr  Herr,  trotz  alledem. 
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In  siisser  Lust  und  Brust  an  Brust 
Ruh'n  heut  wir  hier,  trotz  alledem  ; 

Doch  ward,  wie's  Brauch,  die  Glut  zu  Rauch, 
Dann  heisst's  Ade,  trotz  alledem. 

Gar  fein  und  schlau  hat  manche  Frau 
Mich  angefiihrt,  trotz  alledem 

Die  Schdnen  hoch  !     Ich  lieb'  sie  doch, 
Die  Madels  all'  trotz  alledem  ! 


CHOR. 

Trotz  alledem  und  alledem 

Und  noch  einmal :  trotz  alledem, 

Mein  bestes  Blut  mit  frohem  Mut 
Lass'  ich  fur  sie,  trotz  alledem  ! 

RECITATIV. 

So  sang  der  Barde,  und  im  Haus 
Erscholl  ein  donnernder  Applaus 
Und  ging  von  Mund  zu  Mund  ; 
Sie  gaben  Geld  und  Lumpen  her, 
Kaum  blieb  was  fur  die  Blosse  mehr 

Und  fur  den  durst'gen  Schlund. 
Dann  wieder  rief  der  lust'ge  Chor, 

Und  ward  zu  schrei'n  nicht  mild' : 
Zum  Danke  such'  uns  nun  hervor 
Dein  allerschonstes  Lied  ! 
Und  frohlich  und  selig, 

Ein  Weib  in  jedem  Arme, 
Aufsprang  er  und  sang  er, 

Und  still  ward's  rings  im  Schwarme. 

ARIE. 

Lustig  im  zerlumpten  Kreise 
Steigt  des  Punsches  Dampf  empor, 

Singet  rings  die  tolle  Weise 
Jubelnd  alle  mit  im  Chor  ! 
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CHOR. 

Ich  pfeife  auf  die  Tugendwichte  ! 

Freiheit  ist  mein  Feldgeschrei  ! 
Fur  Memmen  schuf  man  die  Gerichte, 

Kirchen  fur  die  Klerisei. 

Was  sind  Titel  ?    Was  sind  Schatze  ? 

Macht  ein  guter  Ruf  mich  froh  ? 
Wenn  ich  leb'  und  mich  ergetze, 

Frag5  ich  nimmer  wie  ?  und  wo  ? 

Keck  erheucheln  Leid  und  Schmerzen 

Wir  am  Tage  sender  Scheu, 
Und  zur  Nacht  in  Scheunen  herzen 

Wir  die  Liebste  auf  dem  Heu. 

Fahren  Reiche  in  Karossen 

Leichter  wohl  als  wir  durchs  Land  ? 
Hat  ein  Eh'bett  je  umschlossen, 

Wonnen,  die  wir  nicht  gekannt  ? 

Kunterbunt  ist  dieses  Leben, 

Wie  ihr's  treibt,  was  liegt  daran  ? 
Der  mag  zimpern,  zagen,  beben, 

Der  'nen  Ruf  verlieren  kann. 

Hoch  der  Schnappsack  !     Hoch  der  Bettel  ? 

Hoch  der  ganze  Wandertross  ! 
Kind  und  Kegel,  Dim'  und  Vettel ! 

Amen  schreie  Klein  und  Gross  ? 

CHOR. 

Ich  pfeife  auf  die  Tugendwichte  ! 

Freiheit  ist  mein  Feldgeschrei ! 
Fiir  Memmen  schuf  man  die  Gerichte, 

Kirchen  fiir  die  Klerisei ! 
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^am  o'  <Shanter. 

Let  us  turn  to  "Tarn  o'  Shanter."  This  master- 
piece shows  Burns  in  one  of  his  very  finest  veins.  He 
has  put  into  it  so  much  of  himself,  so  much  of  contem- 
porary rustic  life  and  feeling,  such  a  happy  hovering 
between  the  world  of  reality  and  the  world  of  fancy,  that 
we  naturally  look  for  the  translator  at  his  best,  and  expect 
him  to  put  forth  his  highest  efforts.  The  poem  has  only 
attracted  three  of  our  German  translators  :  L.  G.  Silber- 
gleit,  A.  V.  Winterfeld,  and  E.  Ruete  —  if  indeed 
Silbergleit's  can  be  called  a  translation.  This  writer  pre- 
serves little  of  the  meanings  or  characteristics  of  the 
piece ;  but  prefers,  instead  of  a  translation,  to  offer  what 
is  really  a  weak  imitation,  although  here  and  there  it 
appears  as  if  a  translation  were  meant.  I  give  a  few 
verses  as  a  fair  example  of  the  translation  idea. 

"  Inspiring,  bold  John  Barleycorn  ! 
What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  scorn  1 
Wi'  tippenny,  we  fear  nae  evil ; 
Wi'  usquebae,  we'll  face  the  devil ! — 
The  swats  sae  ream'd  in  Tammie's  noddle, 
Fair  play,  he  car'd  na  deils  a  boddle. 
But  Maggie  stood  right  sair  astonish'd, 
Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonish'd, 
She  ventured  forward  on  the  light ; 
And,  wow !  Tarn  saw  an  unco  sight ! 
Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance  ; 
Nae  cotillon  brent  new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 
At  winnock-bunker  in  the  east, 
There  sat  Auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast; 
A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large, 
To  gi'e  them  music  was  his  charge  : 
He  screw'd  the  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl, 
Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl  1" 
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He  offers — 

"  Heil  Gerstensaft  !  Heil  dir  Hans  Gerstenkorn, 
Der  Sattigung,  der  Kraft,  des  Muthes  Born. 
So  machtig  schaumt  der  Muth  dem  Tarn  im  Kopfe, 
Dass  er  den  Bosen  packen  konnt'  am  Schopfe. 
Doch  sie,  die  Nichts  getrunken  hatte,  Meg 
Ward  scheu,  als  hatt'  sie  einen  grossen  Schreck, 
Bis  sie  von  Tarn  ermahnt  mit  Faust  und  Fuss, 
Doch  endlich  hin  zur  hellen  Kirche  muss. 
Der  Reiter  stieg  von  seines  Rosses  Riicken, 
Um  besser  in  die  Kirche  hin  zu  blicken. 
Da  sah  er  einen  Ball  von  grimmen  Geistern, 
Von  alten  Hexen,  und  von  Hexenmeistern. 
Es  war  kein  Modetanz  aus  Frankreich,  neu, 
Nur  Springen,  vaterlandisch,  mancherlei. 
Der  Teufel  sass  auf  einem  Brett  am  Fenster 
Und  machte  die  Musik  fur  die  Gespenster, 
Als  Ziegen.bock  gekleidet  und  im  Frack, 
So  spielte  er  auf  einem  Dudelsack 
Viel  Variationen  und  Etiiden, 
Die  muntersten  der  Horer  zu  ermiiden."1 

1  Hail,  Barley  juice !  Hail  to  thee,  John  Barleycorn  ! 
The  fountain  of  satiety,  of  power,  of  courage  ! 
So  mightily  foamed  the  courage  in  Tarn's  head 
That  he  could  have  seized  the  Evil  One  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  ; 
But  she — Meg — who  had  drunk  nothing, 
Was  timorous,  as  if  she  were  greatly  frightened, 
Until  she  was  admonished  by  Tarn  with  fist  and  foot, 
And  forced  at  last  forward  to  the  church. 
The  rider  alighted  from  his  horse's  back 
In  order  to  see  better  into  the  church. 
There  he  saw  a  Ball  of  grim  ghosts, 
Of  old  witches  and  wizards. 
It  was  no  fashionable  dance  new  from  France: 
Only  leaps — fatherlandish,  and  of  various  kinds. 
The  Devil  sat  on  a  board  by  the  window 
And  made  music  for  the  ghosts. 
As  a  he-goat  clothed,  and  in  a  dress  coat, 
He  played  upon  the  bagpipe 
Many  variations  and  studies, 
To  tire  the  most  lively  of  the  hearers. 
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This  is  the  very  acme  of  absurdity  if  meant  in  earnest  for 
a  translation  of  the  actual  poem,  only  exceeded  perhaps  by  a 
number  of  outrages  committed  on  some  of  the  other  verses ; 
but  indeed  it  is  evidently  not  intended  as  a  serious  attempt 
at  translation.  The  author  makes  Tarn  ride  to  instead  of 
from  Ayr  (although  he  has  him  sitting  in  Ayr  'before  the 
ride).  He  makes  Kate  foretell  that  Tam  would  be  fished 
out  of  a  pond.  The  genial  picture  portrayed  by  Burns, 

"  The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus," 
is  omitted,  and  instead  of  his  jovial  laugh  there  is  substi- 
tuted the  vulgar  remark  that  "  the  landlady  laughed  herself 
nearly  dead."  He  makes  Tam  dismount  to  look  into  the 
church.  He  departs  from  the  metre  and  distorts  every 
picture  so  inimitably  drawn  in  the  original,  and  finally  adds 
five  doggerel  verses  at  the  end  explaining  that  the  foregoing 
poem  was  Tarn's  tale,  but  that  the  real  fact  was,  that,  whilst 
Tam  was  lingering  at  his  cups,  a  band  of  boys  had  pulled 
out  Meg's  tail,  hair  by  hair,  which  Tam  never  missed  until 
he  got  home,  and  then  invented  the  story  to  screen  his 
own  delinquencies.  Well !  he  might  have  told  Tarn's  story 
properly;  or,  if  he  wished  to  turn  it  into  a  weak,  waggish 
burlesque,  he  ought  to  have  indicated  this  in  some  way, 
and  not  have  led  those  unacquainted  with  the  poem 
in  the  original,  or  through  other  translations,  to  take  his 
jocular  production  for  a  translation  of  this  matchless  piece. 

Winterfeld  attempts  at  least  to  treat  his  original  seriously. 
He  adheres  to  the  metre,  and  in  many  cases  reproduces  the 
work  with  considerable  fidelity,  but  the  general  result  is 
completely  spoiled  by  many  weak  lines,  and  by  errors  which 
the  least  care  might  have  avoided.  For  instance, 
"Und  trinkt  sich  eine  rothe  Nase,"1 

1  And  drinks  himself  a  red  nose. 
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is  a  miserable  rendering  of 

"An3  getting  fou  and  unco  happy." 
Then 

"  Tarn  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brither ; 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither. 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  and  clatter; 
And  aye  the  ale  was  growing  better," 

is  not  only  weakly,  but  quite  incorrectly  rendered.  The 
last  line  has  a  totally  wrong  construction  put  upon  it ; 
and,  indeed,  this  remark  might  be  applied  to  all  the  four 
lines. 

"Tarn  liebte  ihn  mit  gliihn'den  Flammen, 
Acht  Tage  war'n  sie  schon  beisammen, 
Stets  durstig  wie  zwei  alte  Fasser, 
Und  taglich  ward  das  Ale  noch  besser."1 

Even  worse,  and  not  in  good  taste,  does  he  render 

"  The  landlady  and  Tarn  grew  gracious, 
Wi'  favours,  secret,  sweet,  and  precious: 
The  Souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories ; 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus," 
by 

"Tarn  und  die  Wirthin  wurden  warm, 
Er  schlang  um  ihren  Leib  den  Arm, 
John  Souter  wurde  immer  witz'ger, 
Tarn  und  die  Wirthin  immer  hitz'ger."  2 


1Tam  loved  him  with  a  glowing  flame  ; 
They  were  already  eight  days  together ; 
Always  thirsty  like  two  old  casks, 
And  daily  the  ale  got  better. 

2  Tarn  and  the  landlady  grew  warm, 
Around  her  waist  he  threw  his  arm ; 
John  Souter  became  ever  wittier ; 
Tarn  and  the  landlady  ever  hotter. 
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The  landlord  is  again  banished  from  the   picture,  and 
his  characteristic  laugh  is  lost. 
The  pungent  lines 

"Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy, 
E'en  drown'd  himsel'  amang  the  nappy," 

are  not  recognisable  in 

"Wohl  selten  war  ein  Mann  so  selig 
Am  Wirthshaustisch  so  froh  und  wahlich."  1 

This    shows    both    weakness    and    carelessness   as    com- 
pared with  E.   Ruete's  literal  rendering — 
"  Die  Sorge  sah's  und  rasend  schier 
Ersaufte  sie  sich  flugs  im  Bier."2 

Then 

"The  deil  had  business  on  his  hand," 

is  wretchedly  rendered  by  f 

"  Dass  Hexen  auf  den  Beinen  sind."  3 

Whilst 

"The  swats  sae  ream'd  in  Tammie's  noddle'' 

can  only  by  sheer  carelessness  be  rendered 

"Der;Schweiz  rann  schon  von  Tammie's  Stirn."  * 

Equally  careless  and  more  absurd  is 

"And  coost  her  duddies  to  the  wark, 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark ! " 

rendered  by 

"  Und  warfen  ihre  Hemden  fort, — 
Nun  geht's  daohne — auf  mein  Wort "  !  5 

*A  man  was  indeed  seldom  so  happy 
At  the  table  of  an  Inn,  so  glad  and  jovial. 

2  Care  saw  it,  and  perfectly. mad, 
Drowned  herself  quickly  in  the  beer. 

3  That  witcKes  are  on  their  legs. 

4  The  perspiration  already  ran  from  Tammie's  brow. 

5  And  cast  away  their  shifts, 

And  went  on  at  it  without  them — upon  my  word  I 
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No  !  Mr.  Winterfeld,  we  don't  take  your  word !  for  it 
does  not  agree  with  that  of  Burns.  He  makes  the  witches 
show  a  little  more  decency,  and  you  also  contradict 
yourself  in  the  following  third  line  by  telling  the  quality 
of  that  particular  garment  which  they  wore. 

Mr.  Ruete  renders  this  quite  literally,  without  difficulty, 

"Da  rissen  sie  vom  Leib  die  Kleider 
Und  tanzten  bloss  im  Hemde  waiter"!1 

Mr.  Winterfeld  lays  upon  poor  Nannie  a  crime  which 
Burns  does  not  add  to  her  many  delinquencies,  nor  even 
hint  at,  viz., 

"  Macht  Manchem  untreu  seine  Frau  "  ; 2 
but  towards   the  end  he  seems   to   get   helplessly  mixed, 
and  renders 

"Ah,  little  kenn'd  thy  reverend  grannie," 
by  the  inane  line — 

"  Ah  !  Guten  Morgen,  Mutter  Grannie"  ! 3 
and  then  mixes  up  Auld  Nick,  Nannie,  and  her  Grannie 
in  hopeless  confusion.  Instead  of  Tarn's  well-known 
exclamation,  "  Weel  done,  Cutty-sark ! "  which  brought 
about  the  denouement,  Mr.  Winterfeld  makes  him  cry 
out,  "Brav,  alter  Nick"!  (Bravo!  Auld  Nick),  carefully 
explaining  by  a  foot  note  that  "Auld  Nick"  means 
the  Devil.  It  is,  according  to  this  translation,  not 
Nannie  but  her  dead  old  grandmother  who  pursues  Tarn, 
and  pulls  off  Maggie's  tail,  which,  even  to  those  who  do 
not  know  the  original,  cannot  but  seem  ridiculous.  I 
cannot  on  account  of  these  grave  defects  and  proofs  of 

lThen  tore  off  their  clothes  from  their  bodies 
And  danced  on  only  in  "their  sarks." 

2  Makes  to  many  a  one  his  wife  unfaithful. 

3  Ah  !  good  morning — Mother  Grannie. 

D 
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carelessness  insert  this  version,  especially  as  Mr.  Ruete 
has  succeeded  in  giving  a  really  good  rendering  of  this 
difficult  poem.  He  fails  somewhat  in  one  or  two  places. 

"  Und  nan  beim  Gotteshaus,  am  Sonntag 
Lagst  du  im  Wirthshaus  bis  zum  Montag"!1 

loses  the  activity  of  Burns's  picture — 

"  That  at  the  Lord's  house,  ev'n  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirkton  Jean  till  Monday." 

It  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of  the  translators 
renders  correctly  the  line 

"  Thou  drank  wi'  Kirkton  Jean  till  Monday." 
Mr.  Silbergleit  gives  it 

"Auch  mit  dem  Kiister  trinke  bis  zum  Montag";2 
Mr.  Winterfeld  falls  into  the  same  error, 

"  Du  trankst  mit  Kiister-Jamie  bis  zum  Montag,"3 

whilst  Mr.  Ruete  throws  overboard  the  whole  of  this 
aggravated  offence,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  lays  Tarn  drunk 
in  the  ale  house.  In  the  French  translations  the  affair 
is  even  more  ludicrously  treated. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  see  an  evidently  keen 
observer  like  Ruete  fall  into  the  same  error  as  Silbergleit 
and  Winterfeld,  and  represent  Tam  as  having  dismounted 
at  the  Auld  Kirk ;  indeed,  the  ending  of  one  or  two 
lines  and  other  indications  seem  to  show  that  Mr.  Ruete 
must  have  read  at  least  Mr.  Silbergleit's  work  before 
printing  his  own,  and  been  misled  accordingly.  Then 
his  line  in  the  closing  moral, 

JAnd  near  to  God's  house  on  the  Sunday 
You  lay  in  the  beerhouse  until  Monday. 
2  Also  with  the  sexton  drinks  till  Monday. 
8  Thou  drankest  with  Sexton  Jamie  till  Monday. 
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"  Dem  rat'  ich,  wenn's  ihn  nicht  verdriesst/' l 
is  too  weak  for 

"  Ilk  man  and  mother's  son,  take  heed." 
However,  these  are '  small  defects  in  a  really  good  trans- 
lation. 

TAM  O1  SHANTER. 
E.  RUETE. 

We?*n  sich  gemach  die  Laden  schliessen 
Und  Nachbarn  diirstig  sich  begriissen — 
Die  Sonne  sank,  der  Markt  ist  aus, 
Die  Menge  wandert  miid'  nach  Haus — 
Dieweil  wir  um  den  Biertisch  sitzen 
Und  seelenfroh  uns  sacht  bespitzen, 
Wer  denkt  da  an  die  Meilenstrecken, 
Die  Moore,  Briiche,  Knicke,  Hecken, 
Durch  die  es  heimzukommen  gilt, 
Wo  uns're  Alte  sitzt  und  schilt, 
Die  Stirne  zieht  in  finst're  Fallen 
Und  ihren  Groll  nicht  lasst  erkalten  ! 

Das  war's,  was  Tarn  o'  Shanter  dachte, 
Als  er  von  Ayr  spat  heimwarts  jagte  : 
Alt-Ayr  !     Es  hat  kein  zweites  Stadtchen 
So  wack're  Manner,  schone  Madchen  ! 

O  Tarn  !     Das  war  nicht  wohlgethan  I 
Was  nahmst  du  guten  Rat  nicht  an  ? 
Oft  sprach  dein  Weib,  du  seist  zu  locker, 
Ein  Schwatzer,  Tagdieb,  Kneipenhocker, 
Hattst  Scham  fur  einen  Heller  nicht, 
Hattst  jeden  Markttag  dich  bepicht, 
Hattst  du  mal  Korn  zu  Geld  gemacht, 
Vertrankest  du's  dieselbe  Nacht, 
Und  wenn  der  Schmied  dein  Pferd  beschliige, 
Gleich  leertet  ihr  ein  Dutzend  Kriige, 
Und  nah  beim  Gotteshaus,  am  Sonntag, 
Lagst  du  im  Wirtshaus  bis  zum  Montag  ! 

1 1  advise  him  if  he  won't  take  it  amiss. 
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Sie  prophezeite,  dass  man  bald 
Dich  fand'  im  Doon  ganz  steif  und  kalt, 
Auch  holt'  ein  Spuk  dich  wohl  bei  Nacht 
Dort,  wo  die  Geisterkirche  ragt. 

Ach,  zarte  Damen,  's  ist  ein  Jammer, 
Wie  an  den  Rat  in  stiller  Kammer, 
Wie  an  die  langsten  weisen  Lehren 
Der  Frau'n  die  Manner  sich  nicht  kehren  ! 

( 
Zuriick  zu  Tarn  !     In  einer  Nacht 

Hat  ihm  sein  Platz  so  recht  behagt 
Dicht  an  dem  Feu'r,  das  Funken  spriihte, 
Bei  schaum'gem  Bier  von  selt'ner  Giite 
Und  ihm  zur  Seite  Schuster  Jan, 
Sein  alter,  durstiger  Kumpan  : 
Tarn  war  er  wie  ein  Bruder  teuer, 
Seit  Wochen  zechten  sie  schon  heuer. 
Die  Nacht  flog  hin  bei  Sang  und  Toben, 
Das  Bier  war  immer  mehr  zu  loben  : 
Die  Wirtin  that  an  Tarn  sich  schmiegen, 
Da  gab  es  Wonnen,  suss,  verschwiegen. 
Jan  tischte  auf  die  tollsten  Sachen, 
Laut  scholl  dazu  des  Wirtes  Lachen, 
Wild  Hess  der  Sturm  sich  draussen  hb'ren, 
Doch  Tam  vermocht'  er  nicht  zu  storen. 

I  Die  Sorge  sah's,  und  rasend  schier 

Ersaufte  sie  sich  flugs  im  Bier. 
Wie  Bienen  heim  mit  Schatzen  fliegen, 
Floh'n  die  Minuten  voll  Vergniigen  : 
Tam  schlug  als  Sieger  aus  dem  Feld 
Die  tibel  alle  dieser  Welt ! 

Doch  ach  !     Die  Lust  ist  wie  ein  Mohn, 
Gepfliickt  kaum,  welkt  die  Bliite  schon  ; 
Und  wie  im  Strom  der  weisse  Schimmer 
Des  Schnees :  er  fallt  und  schmilzt  fur  immer; 
Und  wie  der  Nordlichtstrahlen  Pracht, 
Die  flammend  zucken  durch  die  Nacht; 
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Wie  Regenbogens  Farbenglut, 
Hinschwindend  vor  der  Stiirme  Wut. 
Wer  bringt  den  Strom  der  Zeit  zum  Steh'n  ? 
Es  naht  die  Stunde :  Tam  muss  geh'n  ! 
Just  um  die  finst're  Mitternacht 
Ward  ihm  sein  Gaul  vors  Thor  gebracht, 
Und  eine  Nacht  war's,  wo  zum  Haus 
Sich  keine  Seele  wagt  hinaus. 

Es  blies  der  Wind  wie  toll  vor  Wut, 
Vom  Himmel  stiirzte  Flut  auf  Flut; 
Den  fliicht'gen  Blitz  die  Nacht  verschlang, 
Der  Donner  krachte  laut  und  lang : 
In  dieser  Nacht,  ein  Kind  sah's  ein, 
Musst'  unterwegs  der  Teufel  sein. 

Auf  Crete,  seiner  grauen  Mahr — 
'ne  bess're  find'st  du  nimmermehr — 
Hintrabte  Tam  durch  Kot  und  Pfiitzen 
Und  liess  es  regnen,  weh'n  und  blitzen ; 
Bald  driickt'  er  fest  die  Miitz'  aufs  Ohr, 
Bald  summt'  er  sich  ein  Liedlein  vor, 
Bald  spaht'  er  um  sich  scharfen  Blicks, 
Dass  ihn  kein  Geist  pack'  hinterriicks. 
Die  Kirche  war  nicht  fern,  wo  Eulen 
Allnachtlich  und  Gespenster  heulen. 

Schon  hatte  Tam  den  Sumpf  im  Riicken, 
Darin  der  Kramer  musst'  ersticken, 
Den  Steinblock  auch  im  Birkenhag, 
Wo  Peter  Schnaps  den  Hals  sich  brach; 
Und  durch  das  Dickicht  ritt  er  mutig, 
Wo  man  das  Kind  fand  tot  und  blutig ; 
Am  Baum  ist  er  vorbeigesprengt, 
Dran  Mungos  Mutter  sich  erhangt. 
Dort  vor  sich  hort  den  Doon  er  brausen 
Und  durch  den  Wald  den  Sturmwind  sausen. 

Die  Blitze  zucken  jahlings,  lohend, 
Die  Donner  grollen  unheildrohend : 
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Da  schimmert  aus  der  Baume  Kranz 
Die  Kirche  her  in  hellem  Glanz, 
Aus  jeder  Ritze  drang  der  Schein, 
Der  Schall  von  Tanzen,  Jubeln,  Schrei'n. 

Wen  du  beseelst,  o  Gerstensaft, 
Der  fiihlt  zu  jedem  Wagnis  Kraft ! 
Ein  Glaschen  Bier — weg  sind  die  Zweifel ; 
Ein  echter  Korn — du  trotzt  dem  Teufel ! 
Wild  schaumt'  in  Tammies  Kopf  das  Bier, 
Die  Teufel  all  verlacht'  er  schier. 
Erstaunt  war  Crete  steh'n  geblieben, 
Bis  sie,  von  Fuss  und  Hand  getrieben, 
Dem  Lichte  nach  sich  setzt  in  Trab  : 
Ei,  was  es  da  zu  schauen  gab  ! 

Da  tanzten  Hexen  sender  Scheu, 
Kein  ivelscher  Tanz  war's,  funkelneu, 
Nein  Rutscher-,  Landler-,  Walzerweise, 
So  drehten  sie  sich  froh  im  Kreise. 
Dort  sass  in  Tiergestalt  am  Fenster 
Der  Fiirst  der  Geister  und  Gespenster, 
Ein  grosser,  zott'ger,  schwarzer  Koter 
Und  spielte  auf,  der  Schwerenoter  : 
Es  bebte  bei  dem  schrillen  Schalle 
Des  Dudelsacks  die  Kirchenhalle. 
Rings  sah  man  Sarg  an  Sarg  gereiht 
Und  Tote  drin  im  Sterbekleid, 
In  deren  kalter  Knochenhand 
Hat — Hollenspuk  ! — ein  Licht  gebrannt ! 

So  kam's,  dass  Tarn,  den  nichts  erschreckte, 
Alsbald  auf  dem  Altar  entdeckte  : 
'nen  M  order,  schwer  behiingt  mit  Eisen, 
Nebst  ungetauften  kleinen  Waisen, 
'nen  Dieb,  geschnitten  frisch  vom  Strick, 
Mit  off'nem  Mund,  verglastem  Blick, 
Fiinf  Aexte  auch,  die  Blut  gekostet, 
Fiinf  Sabel,  die  vom  Mord  verrostet, 
Ein  Strumpfband,  das  ein  Kind  erstickt, 
Ein  Messer,  das  ein  Sohn  geziickt 
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Auf  seines  Vaters  Haupt  und  Leben, 
Noch  sah  am  Heft  man  Haare  kleben — 
Und  vieles  andre,  grasslich,  greulich, 
Es  nur  zu  nennen,  war"  abscheulich  ! 

Lang  starrte  Tarn  dies  Schauspiel  an, 
Als  wilder  noch  der  Tanz  begann  : 
Die  Pfeifen  kreischten  hell  und  heller, 
Die  Paare  flogen  schnell  und  schneller, 
Sie  sprangen,  jagten,  drangten,  stampften, 
Bis  alle  schier  vor  Hitze  dampften  : 
Da  rissen  sie  vom  Leib  die  Kleider 
Und  tanzten  bloss  im  Hemde  weiter  ! 

Ja,  waren's  Madel,  Tammie,  niedlich 
Und  frisch  und  drall  und  appetitlich, 
Die  Hemden  statt  aus  schmutz'gem  grauen 
Sackleinen  schneeweiss  anzuschauen — 
Die  Hosen  hier,  mein  einz'ges  Paar, 
Schon  blau  einst  und  von  Sammet  gar, 
Die  gab'  ich  flugs  mit  frohem  Sinn 
Fiir  einen  Blick  der  Schb'nen  hin  ! 
Doch  spindeldiirre  alte  Weiber, 
Verdammter  Hexen  ekle  Leiber, 
Hinsausend  auf  dem  Besenstiel : 
Ward's  deinem  Magen  nicht  zu  viel  ? 

Doch  Tarn  war  keineswegs  von  Sinnen  : 

Er  sah  ein  hiibsches  Dirnlein  drinnen, 

Heut  Nacht  erst  war  sie  eingereiht, 

Bald  kannte  man  sie  weit  und  breit : 

Denn  Kiih'  und  Pferde  schoss  sie  tot 

Und  bohrt'  in  Grund  gar  manches  Boot, 

Verdarb  das  Korn  auf  weite  Strecken 

Und  hielt  das  Land  in  Furcht  und  Schrecken. 

Ihr  kurzes  Hemd,  ich  muss  es  sagen, 

Das  sie  als  kleines  Kind  getragen, 

Mit  dessen  Lange  war's  so  so, 

Sie  aber  trug  es  keck  und  froh. 

Nicht  traumt'  es  Hannchens  Miitterlein, 

Als  sie  dies  Hemdchen  kaufte  ein, 
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Dass  auf  dem  Hexenball  ihr  Kind 
Drin  tanzen  wiirde  wie  der  Wind  ! 

Hier  senkt  mein  Pegasus  die  Schwingen, 
Wie  konnt'  ihm  solch  em  Flug  gelingen, 
Zu  singen,  wie  schon  Hannchen  sprang, 
— Geschmeidig  war  sie,  nicht  zu  lang — 
Wie  Tarn,  versunken  in  Entziicken, 
Sie  fast  verschlang  mit  seinen  Blicken  ! 
Auch  Satan  schielte  gern  nach  ihr 
Und  blies  aus  Leibeskraften  sdiier. 
Ein  Luftsprung  jetzt,  ein  zweiter  dann, 
Nun  war's  um  Tarn's  Verstand  gethan, 
Er  schrie  ihr  :  "  Bravo  Kurzhemd  ! "  zu, 
Da — all  der  Glanz  verlosch  im  Nu  ; 
Kaum  hat  sich  Tarn  aufs  Pferd  geschwungen. 
So  kam  das  Hollenheer  gesprungen. 

Wie  Bienen  aus  dem  Stocke  brechen, 
Den  frechen  Rauber  zu  zerstechen  ; 
Und  wie  entflieht  der  bange  Hase 
Den  Jagern  grade  vor  der  Nase  ; 
Und  wie  vom  Markt  die  Menge  rennt, 
Sobald  der  Ruf  ertont :  es  brennt ! — 
So  rennt  die  Crete,  und  mit  Schrei'n 
Die  Hexen  alle  hinterdrein. 

O  Tarn,  zum  Lohn  fur  deine  Thaten 
Wirst  bald  du  in  der  Holle  braten  ! 
Vergebens  harret  Kathe  dein, 
Dein  Weib  wird  bald  'ne  Wittib  sein  ! 
Nun,  Crete,  lauf,  so  schnell  du  kannst, 
Wenn  du  die  Briicke  nur  gewannst, 
Dann  hebe  stolz  den  Schweif  empor, 
Weil  dort  der  Spuk  die  Macht  verier. 
Doch  eh'  die  Briicke  sie  genommen, 
War  sie  um  ihren  Schweif  gekommen. 
Denn  Hannchen,  die  voraus  der  Schar 
Und  hart  auf  Gretes  Fersen  war, 
Verfolgte  Tarn  mit  wilder  Wut, 
Doch  wilder  noch  war  Gretes  Mut : 
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Ein  letzter  Sprung — und  Tarn  war  frei ; 
Doch  sie  verlor  den  Schweif  dabei : 
Die  Hexe  packt'  ihn  dicht  am  Rumpf 
Und  Hess  der  Crete  kaum  'nen  Stumpf. 

Wer  dieses  wahre  Marlein  liest, 
Dem  rat'  ich,  wenn's  ihn  nicht  verdriesst  : 
Zieht's  dich  einmal  zum  Biere  bin, 
Fahrt  dir  ein  Kurzhemd  durch  den  Sinn, 
Denk' :  ist  die  Lust  des  Preises  wert  ? 
Vergiss  nicht  Tarn  o  Shanters  Pferd  ! 


artb  glr.  Hornbook. 

"Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook"  has  only  been  attempted 
by  Silbergleit,  under  the  title  of  "Tod  und  Quacksalber" 
(Death  and  the  Quack),  and  a  poor  performance  it  is. 
Of  the  thirty-one  verses  of  which  the  poem  consists, 
eleven  of  the  most  important  are  omitted,  and  the  plot, 
meaning,  and  intention,  indeed  everything  that  char- 
acterizes Burns's  work,  are  lost  in  the  twenty  verses  which 
are  supposed  to  be  translated,  but  of  which  one  may 
say  to  Silbergleit  as  Macpherson  said  to  the  old  man 

who   repeated   Ossian,  "D n   you,  this   is   yersel,   it's 

not  Ossian."     For  instance,  the  inimitable  verse — 

"  The  Clachan  yill  had  made  me  canty, 
I  was  na  fou,  but  just  had  plenty  ; 
I  stacher'd  whyles,  but  yet  took  tent  aye 

To  free  the  ditches  ; 
An'  hillocks,  stanes,  an'  bushes  kenn'd  aye 

Frae  ghaists  an'  witches, 

is  transformed  into  the   following  phantasmagoria   of  the 
translator's  own  imagination — 

"Einst  hatt'  im  Krug  ich  einen  Zwist 
Mit  dem  Magister  Organist, 
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Der  nebenbei  ein  Artzt  auch  ist, 
Dieweil  der  Lehrstand 
Ihm,  sagt  er,  kaum  das  Leben  frist', 
Ein  schlechter  Nahrstand. 

"Vom  Krug  ging  ich  nach  Haus  alleine 
Erfrischt,  nicht  allzusehr,  ich  meine, 
Ob  wankend  auch,  doch  meiner  Beine 
Noch  immer  Meister. 
Ich  hielt  die  Berge,  Biische,  Steine 
Noch  nicht  fur  Geister."1 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rest  is 
treated,  whilst  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  work  is  shown 
by  the  following  two  verses  tacked  on  by  the  translator — 

"  Sein  Trug  ihn  selbst  zum  Narren  macht, 
Und — eben  da  schlug's  Mitternacht. 
Ich,  plotzlich  aus  dem  Traum  erwacht, 
Die  Augen  rieb. 

Dann  ging  ich  meiner  Wege  sacht. 
Der  Tod  verblieb. 

"  Und  was  er  mir  gesagt  im  Traum 
Ist  eitel  Bosheit,  Liigenschaum, 
Man  spricht  so  viel.     Ich  glaub'  es  kaum. 
Die  bose  Mahr 

1  Once  in  the  alehouse  I  had  a  quarrel 
With  the  Master  Organist, 
Who  besides  was  also  Doctor, 
Because  the  teaching  profession 
He  said  scarcely  gave  him  a  livelihood, 
A  bad  working-man's  position. 

From  the  alehouse  I  went  home  alone, 

Refreshed,  not  too  much  ;  I  think, 

If  even  reeling— yet  of  my  legs 

Was  still  always  master. 

I  did  not  take  the  mountains,  bushes,  and  stones 

As  yet  for  ghosts. 
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Gewinnet  leicht  bei  Menschen  Raum, 
Die  gute  schwer."1 
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I  daresay  the  reader  also  "Die  Augen  rieb"  on  reading 
such  a  rigmarole  offered  as  a  translation  of  Burns.  Mr. 
Silbergleit  had  every  right,  of  course,  to  publish  such 
stuff  if  he  chose,  but  it  is  not  creditable  to  send  it  forth 
as  a  pretended  translation  of  Burns.  It  is  dishonouring 
alike  to  the  poet  and  to  the  German  public. 


11  The  Twa  Dogs "  seems  only  to  have  tempted  two  of 
our  authors,  which  is  rather  to  be  regretted,  seeing  it  is 
so  thoroughly  representative  of  Burns  in  one  of  his  best 
styles.  Mr.  Ruete's  version,  though,  as  will  be  seen,  very 
good,  is  marred  by  the  translator  having  missed  some  of 
the  finest  touches  in  the  poern.  Take,  for  instance, 

"  Our  Whipper-in,  wee  blastit  wonner, 
Poor  worthless  elf,  it  eats  a  dinner 
Better  than  ony  tenant  man." 

The  concentrated  essence  of  contempt  and   dislike  com- 

1  His  imposture  makes  a  fool  of  himself, 
And — just  then  it  struck  midnight. 
I  suddenly  awoke  from  my  dream, 
Rubbed  my  eyes. 

I  then  went  quietly  my  own  way, 
Death  remained. 

And  what  he  told  me  in  a  dream 

Is  vain,  lying  foam  of  spite ; 

So  much  is  said,  I  scarce  believe  it. 

The  wicked  tale 

Gains  place  easily  with  men, 

The  good  one  with  difficulty. 
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prised   in   these    first    two    lines — crowned  by  the   "it" 
instead  of  "  he " — is  a  miracle  of  weakness  rendered  by 

"  Der  Hundejung  ;   der  Jammenvicht, 
Kriegt  taglich  solch  ein  fein  Gericht,"1 

and  the  picture  of  the  relationship  between  the  dogs  and 
the  Whipper-in  is  to  this  extent  entirely  lost.     And  for 

"  Love  blinks,  Wit  slaps,  an'  social  Mirth 
Forgets  there's  care  upo'  the  earth," 

he  is  not  very  happy  in  reproducing  Burns's  terse  descrip- 
tion, nor  does  he  give  quite  the  idea  by 

"  Man  jubelt  laut  und  lacht  und  liebt 
Und  weiss  nicht,  dass  es  Sorge  giebt." 2 

He  leaves  out  "  Thrang  a-parliamentin',''  which  destroys 
the  clearness  of  Burns's  picture,  and  the  following  few  lines 
as  to  the  weak-kneedness  of  the  M.P.s. 

"  Dem  Wohl  des  Landes  ?     Dem  Verderben 
Weiht  er  sich  selbst  und  seine  Erben  ! " 3 

are  a  feeble  and  quite  incorrect  rendering  of 

"  For  Britain's  guid  ! — for  her  destruction  ! 
Wi'  dissipation,  feud,  and  faction." 

Then  in  rendering 

"  Except  for  breaking  o'  their  timmer, 
Or  speaking  lightly  o'  their  limmer," 

he  entirely  misses  the  poet's  meaning — 

"  So  einer  lasst  wohl  Baume  fallen, 
Und  schilt  die  Riiden,  wenn  sie  bellen."4 

1The  dog-boy,  miserable  wretch, 
Gets  daily  such  a  splendid  meal. 

2  They  shout  loudly,  laugh,  and  love, 

And  know  not  there's  such  a  thing  as  care. 

3  His  country's  good  ?    To  destruction 
He  dedicates  himself  and  his  heirs. 

4  If  one  may  let  trees  be  felled, 

And  scolds  the  bitches  when  they  bark. 
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There  are  a  few  instances  where  the  renderings,  possibly 
for  the  sake  of  making  the  meaning  more  in  accordance 
with  German  customs  or  clearer  to  Germans,  are  com- 
pletely changed,  such  as 

"  An'  whyles  twalpennie  worth  o'  nappy " 
and 

"  The  nappy  reeks  wi'  mantling  ream," 

which  lose  their  peculiar  charm  in 

"  Und  giebt's  einmal  ein  Schoppchen  Bier"1 
and 

"  Ein  warmes  Bier  dampft  auf  dem  Tisch  "  ; 2 
whilst 

"Haith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it," 

is  badly  translated  by 

"  Holla,  mein  Freund,  was  fallt  dir  ein  ? " 3 
and 

"  Hech  man  !   dear  sirs  ! " 
by 

"  I,  was  Ihr  sagt "  ? 4 

Weaknesses  such  as  the  above  seem  unavoidable,  as 
these  expressions,  like  so  many,  are  untranslatable  in 
meaning  or  power;  and  if  in  these  cases  the  translator 
seems  to  have  failed,  there  are  other  portions  which  are 
rendered  with  fidelity  and  beauty. 

Mr.  Silbergleit's  rendering  displays  the  characteristics 
of  his  attempt  at  the  "  Holy  Fair "  and  "  Death  and  Dr. 
Hornbook."  A  few  verses  are  faithful  and  really  very 
good;  others  are  more  like  burlesques  of  the  original, 
whilst  every  now  and  again  he  interpolates  verses  of  his 
own,  which  completely  change  the  meaning  of  the  piece, 
and  then  again  he  omits  important  lines  essential  to  the  full 

1  And  sometimes  there  is  a  small  tankard  of  beer. 

2  Mulled  beer  steams  on  the  table. 

3  Hullo  !    my  friend,  what  is  the  matter? 

4  Aye,  what  are  you  saying  ? 
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and  proper  meaning  of  the  poem.  I  give  a  few  of  his 
renderings  to  show  these  defects — 

"  Im  Schottenlande,  wo  und  wann, 
Es  kommt  hier  wenig  darauf  an."1 

Perhaps  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  him.  Burns  did 
not  seem  to  think  so,  and  it  is  abusing  the  license  of  a 
translator  to  give  this  forth  as  the  German  equivalent  for 

"  Twas  in  that  place  o'  Scotland's  isle 
That  bears  the  name  o'  Auld  King  Coil," 

and  which  Ruete  renders  so '  correctly.     Then 

"  Aus  Neufundland,  da  stammte  er, 
Da  wo  der  Stockfisch  auch  kommt  her."2 

is  really  too  tautological  and  weak  for 

"  Whalpit  some  place  far  abroad, 
Where  sailors  gang  to  fish  for  cod." 

Whilst 

"  Und  dann  und  wann  geplaudert  gern, 
So  von  den  Freunden  und  den  Herren  °- 

completely  destroys  the  idea  and  meaning  of 

"An'  there  began  a  lang  digression 
About  the  lords  o'  the  creation." 

Indeed,  the  translator  by  these  lines  entirely  ignores  the 
particular  incident  he  has  already  introduced  and  is  about 
to  describe.  Then  he  utterly  departs  from  Burns's  powerful 

picture — 

"  An'  whyles  twalpennie  worth  o'  nappy 
Can  mak'  the  bodies  unco  happy  ; 
They  lay  aside  their  private  cares, 
To  mind  the  Kirk  and  State  affairs  : 

1  In  Scotland,  where  and  when, 
Is  of  little  consequence  here. 

2  From  Newfoundland  he  is  descended, 
There,  where  codfish  also  come  from. 

3  And  now  and  then  gladly  chatted 
About  their  friends  and  masters. 
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They'll  talk  o'  patronage  an'  priests, 
Wi'  kindling  fury  i'  their  breasts, 
Or  tell  what  new  taxation's  comin, 
An'  ferlie  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on. 

"As  bleak-fac'd  Hallowmas  returns, 
They  get  the  jovial,  ranting  kirns, 
When  rural  life  o'  ev'ry  station, 
Unite  in  common  recreation  ; 
Love  blinks,  Wit  slaps,  an'  social  Mirth 
Forgets  there's  Care  upo'  the  earth." 

Or,  if  he  does  not  entirely  depart  from  Burns,  he  at  least 
makes  him  utterly  unrecognizable  in 

"  Der  Trank  ist  billig  und  erquicklich, 
Fur  Wenig  wird  man  iibergliicklich. 
Dabei  vergisst  man  seinen  Harm, 
Man  wird  so  weise,  wird  so  warm. 
Man  spricht  von  Kirche  und  von  Staat, 
Von  Schultheis,  Alderman,  und  Rath. 
Warum  wohl  ist  das  Brod  so  theuer, 
Wozu  wohl  die,  und  jene  Steuer. 

"  Und  kommt  es  dann  um  Allerseelen, 
Dann  darf  der  Ernteschmaus  nicht  fehlen, 
Dann  ist  das  Landvolk  jeder  Art 
Zu  Lustbarkeiten  froh  gepaart."1 

I  have  made  the  translation  as  literal  and  true  as  possible, 

1  The  drink  is  cheap,  and  so  refreshing, 
For  little  one  becomes  extra  happy, 
By  it  one  forgets  his  ills : 
He  becomes  so  wise,  and  so  warm, 
He  speaks  of  Church  and  of  State, 
Of  magistrates,  aldermen,  and  councillors  ; 
Why,  indeed,  bread  is  so  dear ; 
The  purpose  of  this  and  that  tax. 

And  when  it  comes  to  Hallowmas, 

Then  the  harvest  meal  must  not  be  wanting, 

Then  the  country  folk  of  every  kind 

Are  paired  for  rejoicings. 
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and  it  seems  more  like  a  travesty  than  a  translation  of 
Burns's  faithful  picture  of  country  life. 

"Lasst  man  in  Ruh  nur  ihren  Stolz, 
Ihr  Feld,  ihr  Wild,  ihr  Gras,  ihr  Holz, 
Verfehlt  man  nicht  den  Zins  zu  geben, 
So  lasst  sich  schon  mit  ihnen  leben,"1 

is  what  is  offered  for  a  translation  of 

"  Except  for  breaking  o'  their  timmer, 
Or  speaking  lightly  o'  their  limmer, 
Or  shootin'  o'  a  hare  or  moor-cock, 
The  ne'er  a  bit  they're  ill  to  poor  folk." 

Whilst 

"  Dann  sagten  sie  sich  gute  Nacht"2 

is  the  commonplace,  puerile  composition  offered  for 

"An'  each  took  aff  his  several  way, 
Resolved  to  meet  some  ither  day." 

A  few  of  his  renderings  are,  however,  good. 

"  Nach  einem  Hund  im  Hochlandsang 
Gedichtet,  vor,  wer  weiss  wie  lang," 

is  a  true  reproduction  of 

"After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang, 
Was  made  lang  syne — Lord  knows  how  lang "  ; 

and  one  or  two  others  are  equally  commendable,  but  they 
are  few,  and  the  grave  errors,  weaknesses,  and  carelessnesses 
referred  to  above  make  it  "hardly  worth  the  while"  to 
print  the  professed  translation.  I  insert,  however,  Mr.  E. 
Ruete's  version,  so  that  the  reader  may  have  an  enjoyable 
reproduction  of  this  fine  poem. 

1  If  only  one  leaves  in  peace  their  pride, 

Their  field,  their  game,  their  grass,  their  wood ; 

If  one  does  not  fail  to  pay  the  rent, 

Then  it  is  indeed  possible  to  live  with  them. 

2  Then  they  bade  each  other  good-night. 
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DIE  BE/DEN  HUNDE. 

E.    RUETE. 

An  einem  Platz  im  schott'schen  Land — 
Nach  Konig  Coil  ist  er  benannt — 
Da  trafen,  frei  von  Miih'  und  Plage, 
An  einem  schonen  Junitage, 
Nicht  lange  nach  der  Mittagstunde, 
Sich  auf  der  Strasse  einst  zwei  Hunde. 
Als  "  Seiner  Gnaden  "  Lieblingstier 
Nenn'  ich  zuerst  den  Casar  hier, 
Der  nach  Statur  und  Schnauz'  und  Haar 
Klarlich  nicht  schott'schen  Ursprungs  war, 
Aus  fernem  Lande  stammt'  er  her, 
Wo's  Kabeljaue  giebt  im  Meer. 

Am  Hals  das  schmucke  Messingband 
Zeigt'  ihn  als  Herrn  von  Rang  und  Stand ; 
Doch  ob  er  auch  hochst  vornehm  war, 
So  macht'  er  drum  sich  doch  nicht  rar 
Und  schenkte  gern  ein  Kosestiindchen 
Selbst  einem  Kesselflickerhiindchen. 
Ja,  jeder  noch  so  strupp'ge  Hund 
War  ihm  ein  hochwillkomm'ner  Fund  : 
Er  lief  mit  ihm  manch  liebe  Strecke 
Und  machte  Halt  an  jeder  Ecke. 

Den  andern  hatt'  ein  Bauersmann, 
Ein  lust'ger  Reimschmied,  zum  Kumpan. 
Luath,  so  nannt'  ihn  einst,  man  staune  ! 
Sein  narr'scher  Herr  in  Dichterlaune, 
Weil  ihm  aus  ahem  Hochlandsang 
Der  Name  traut  im  Ohre  klang. 

An  Treu'  und  Klugheit  kam  im  Reich 
Dem  Koter  kaum  ein  zweiter  gleich. 
Er  sah  gar  froh  und  bieder  drein 
Und  hatte  Freunde,  gross  und  klein. 
Weiss  war  die  Brust,  der  Riicken  war 
Bedeckt  mit  glanzend  schwarzem  Haar ; 
Um  seine  Lenden  hing  gar  machtig 
Ein  Lockenschweif  und  ziert'  ihn  prachtig. 
E 
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Die  beiden  liebten  sich  und  waren 

Die  dicksten  Freunde  schon  seit  Jahren. 

Sie  fanden  schnuppernd  manchen  Schmaus 

Und  trieben  Maus  und  Maulwurf  aus. 

Auch  zausten  sie  nach  Hundeweise 

Sich  manches  Mai  auf  ihrer  Reise, 

Bis  ihnen,  da  sie  mud'  vom  Spiel 

Im  Sonnenschein  zu  ruh'n  gefiel. 

Vom  Herrn  der  Schb'pfung  hub  alsdann 

Casar  zu  diskurieren  an. 

CASAR. 

Ich  hab'  es,  Luath,  oft  beklagt, 
Wie  schwer  ein  Hund  wie  du  sich  plagt ; 
Und  schau'  ich  mir  den  Adel  an, 
Dann  dauert  mich  der  arme  Mann. 
Mein  Gutsherr  streicht  das  Pachtgeld  ein, 
Zinshiihner,  Steuern  obendrein, 
Steht  auf,  wann  es  ihm  just  gefallt, 
Lakaien  springen,  wenn  er  schellt ; 
Er  fahrt  zu  Wagen,  reitet  aus, 
Hat  eine  Borse,  ei  der  Daus ! 
Lang  wie  mein  Schweif,  draus  schaut  hervor 
Manch  gelber  blanker  Louisd'or. 

Der  Koch  muss  friih  und  spat  sich  placken 
Mit  Schmoren,  Braten,  Sieden,  Backen. 
Damit  die  Herrschaft  bass  sich  maste  ; 
Die  Dienerschaft  verschlingt  die  Reste  : 
Ragouts,  Gefliigel,  Lachs,  Salat — 
Verschwendung  ist  es  in  der  That ! 
Der  Hundejung',  der  Jammerwicht, 
Kriegt  taglich  solch  ein  fein  Gericht, 
Wie's  nicht  ein  einz'ger  Pachtersmann 
Im  ganzen  Land  sich  zahmen  kann  ; 
Und  wie  ein  Hausler  gar  den  Magen 
Sich  stopft,  das  weiss  ich  nicht  zu  sagen. 

LUATH. 

Ja,  so  ein  Hausler  kennt  die  Not : 
Bald  schaufelt  er  urns  liebe  Brot, 
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Bald  hackt  und  grabt  und  karrt  er  fleissig, 
Bald  klopft  er  Steine  und — was  weiss  ich  ! 
So  nahrt  sein  Weib  er  und  nicht  minder 
'ne  Stube  voll  zerlumpter  Kinder, 
Und  dankt  doch  alles,  was  er  schafft 
Nur  seiner  beiden  Hande  Kraft. 

Und  trifft  sie  mal  das  Schicksal  schwer, 
Giebt's  Krankheit  oder  stirbt  ihr  Herr, 
Dann  meint  Ihr  wohl,  sie  miissen  sterben 
Vor  Frost  und  Hunger  und  verderben  : 
Ei,  weit  gefehlt !     Sie  sind  hienieden 
Fast  immer  wunderbar  zufrieden, 
Und  in  der  Hiitte  wachst  heran 
Manch  fixe  Maid,  manch  strammer  Mann. 

CASAR. 

Ganz  schon  ;  doch  hab'  ich  oft  geseh'n, 
Man  pufft  und  knufft  und  lasst  euch  steh'n ; 
Der  Adel  schiert  sich,  Gott  im  Himmel ! 
Um  keinen  Tagelohnerliimmel. 
Die  Armen  sind  ihm  soldi  ein  Scheuel, 
Wie  mir  ein  ekler  Dachs  ein  Greuel. 

Bei  unserm  Herrn  sah  ich's  mit  an — 

Mein  Herz,  das  hat  mir  weh  gethan — • 

Wie  jeden,  dem's  an  Gelde  fehlt, 

Um  Zahltag  der  Verwalter  schmahlt. 

Und  wie  er  flucht,  vor  Ingrimm  rot, 

Und  stampft  und  gleich  mit  Pfandung  droht. 

Demiitig  horen  sie  das  an 

Und  bleich  und  zitternd,  Mann  fur  Mann  ! 

Wie  Reiche  leben  seh'  ich  taglich, 

Den  Armen  geht's  doch  sicher  klaglich  ? 

LUATH. 

So  klaglich,  wie  Ihr  meint,  doch  nicht. 
Sie  schau'n  ja  stets  ins  Angesicht 
Der  Armut  und  sind  so  vertraut 
Mit  ihr,  dass  keinem  davor  graut. 
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Das  Gliick  hat  auch  die  Hand  im  Spiel 
Und  wenig  ist  fur  sie  schon  viel. 
Da's  Arbeit  giebt  im  Ueberfluss, 
Ist  kurze  Rast  ein  Hochgenuss. 
Ihr  schonstes  Gliick  bleibt  immerdar 
Ein  liebes  Weib,  der  Kleinen  Schar, 
Die  durch  ihr  Plappern,  Spielen,  Lachen 
Das  Haus  vergniigt  und  traulich  machen. 

Und  giebt's  einmal  ein  Schoppchen  Bier, 
Dann  ist  man  aus  dem  Hauschen  schier, 
Halt  iiber  Kirch'  und  Staat  Gericht 
Und  denkt  der  eig'nen  Sorgen  nicht. 
Da  reden  hitzig  sie  und  frei 
Von  Patronat  und  Klerisei 
Und  schelten  auf  das  Parlament, 
Das  nichts  als  neue  Steuern  kennt. 

Am  lieben  Allerseelentag 
Giebt's  Kirmeslust  und  Trinkgelag, 
Dann  sind  die  Grossen  wie  die  Kleinen 
Im  ganzen  Kirchspiel  auf  den  Beinen  : 
Man  jubelt  laut  und  lacht  und  liebt 
Und  weiss  nicht,  dass  es  Sorge  giebt. 

Und  wenn  das  neue  Jahr  beginnt, 
Schliesst  man  die  Thiire  vor  dem  Wind, 
Ein  warmes  Bier  dampft  auf  dem  Tisch, 
Das  macht  die  Herzen  froh  und  frisch. 
Manch  Prieschen  nimmt  man  stillbedachtig, 
Die  Pfeife  schmeckt  den  Alten  prachtig 
Und  geht  beim  Plaudern  nimmer  aus, 
Die  Jugend  larmt  und  tollt  durchs  Haus — 
Der  Anblick  hat  mein  Herz  geschwellt  : 
Vor  Freude  hab'  ich  mitgebellt. 

Doch  habt  Ihr  leider  nur  zu  recht, 
Zu  oft  nur  geht's  den  Leutchen  schlecht : 
Manch  wack'rer  Stamm  von  guter  Art, 
Ansehnlich,  fest  und  wetterhart, 
Ward  ausgerottet,  Stumpf  und  Stiel, 
Weil's  einem  Buben  so  gefiel, 
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Der  meint,  dass  er  durch  solche  Kunst 
Sich  schleicht  in  seines  Freiherrn  Gunst, 
Der  doch  die  beste  Kraft  und  Zeit 
Dem  Wohl  des  Vaterlandes  weiht — 

CASAR. 

Holla,  mein  Freund,  was  fallt  dir  ein, 

Dem  Wohl  des  Vaterlandes  ?     Nein  ! 

Was  der  Minister  will,  das  thut  er, 

Sagt  Ja,  sagt  Nein  auf  Wunsch,  mein  Guter, 

Besucht  Theater  und  Parade 

Und  spielt  und  geht  zur  Maskerade. 

Auch  fahrt  er  wohl  im  Handumdreh'n 

Zum  Kontinent,  die  Welt  zu  seh'n, 

Auf  dass  Paris  und  Wien  ihn  lehrt 

Bon  ton  und  was  dazu  gehort. 

Schnell  werden  dort  bei  Tag  und  Nacht 

Des  Vaters  Giiter  durchgebracht 

Den  Stierkampf  und  das  Spiel  der  Zither 

Lernt  in  Madrid  der  edle  Ritter, 

Und  wo  Italiens  Himmel  lacht, 

Da  geht  er  auf  die  Madchenjagd. 

Und  ward  von  all  dem  schwach  und  blass  er. 

Dann  schluckt  er  triibes  deutsches  Wasser 

Und  schwort,  er  wolle  nie  mehr  minnen 

Die  schonen  Italienerinnen. 

Dem  Wohl  des  Landes?     Dem  Verderben 
Weiht  er  sich  selbst  und  seine  Erben  1 

LUATH. 

I,  was  Ihr  sagt !     Und  geht  das  an, 
Wird  so  manch  schones  Gut  verthan? 
Sind  wir  denn  so  um  Geld  verlegen, 
Dass  man  uns  trifft  auf  solchen  Wegen? 
O  blieben  sie  von  Hofen  fort 
Und  freuten  sich  am  heim'schen  Sport ! 
Es  stande  sich  dabei  nicht  schlechter 
Der  Herr,  der  Hausler  und  der  Pachter. 
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Denn  uns're  lust'gen  Junker  sind 
Von  Herzen  frank  und  wohlgesinnt. 
So  einer  lasst  wohl  Baume  fallen 
Und  schilt  die  Riiden,  wenn  sie  bellen, 
Und  schiesst  die  Hasen  weit  und  breit, 
Sonst  thut  er  keinem  was  zu  leid. 

Darf  ich,  Herr  Casar,  eins  noch  fragen  : 
Sind  nicht  die  Grossen  frei  von  Plagen? 
1st  ein  Vergniigen  nicht  ihr  Leben? 
Macht  je  sie  Frost  und  Hunger  beben? 

CASAR. 

Freund,  konntest  du,  wie  ich,  sie  seh'n, 
Dir  wiirde  bald  der  Neid  vergeh'n  ! 
Vor  Frost  und  Hunger  bangen  sie 
Zwar  selbst  im  kalt'sten  Winter  nie, 
Noch  werden  ihre  Glieder  schwach 
Durch  Arbeit,  Not  und  Ungemach. 
Doch  Narren  sind  die  Menschen  meist, 
So  hoch  man  ihre  Weisheit  preist  ; 
Denn  haben  sie  nicht  Grund  zu  klagen, 
So  schaffen  sie  sich  selber  Plagen, 
Und  wem  ein  reines  Gliick  beschieden. 
Der  ist  erst  recht  mit  nichts  zufrieden. 

Der  Bauer,  der  den  Acker  pfliigt, 
Ist  nach  der  Arbeit  hellvergniigt ; 
Das  Madel,  das  tagsiiber  spinnt, 
Ist  abends  ein  gar  lustig  Kind. 
Doch  Herr'n  und  Damen  leiden,  ach  ! 
An  Arbeitsmangel  Tag  fur  Tag. 
Schlaff,  miissig,  trage  lungern  sie 
Und  finden  ihr  Behagen  nie. 
Der  Tag  wird  fade  hingebracht 
Und  schlummerlos  die  lange  Nacht. 
Und  wenn  sie  auf  die  Balle  geh'n, 
Wettrennen  und  Komodien  seh'n, 
Dann  konnen  sie  vor  Pomp  und  Schein 
Doch  nicht  von  Herzen  frohlich  sein. 
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Die  Manner  frohnen  sender  Scheu 

Der  Sinnenlust  und  Vollerei  : 

Nachts  wird  gekost  und  toll  gezecht 

Und  morgens— fiihlt  der  Herr  sich  schlecht. 

Die  Damen  geh'n  in  dichtem  Schwarm 
Wie  Schwestern  traulich  Arm  in  Arm  ; 
Doch  boslich  insgeheim  verlastern 
Einander  gern  die  holden  Schwestern, 
Und  schliirfen  gierig  ein  beim  Schalchcn 
Thee  so  Skandale  wie  Skandalchen. 
Auch  opfern  sie  der  Nachte  viele 
Dem  hollentsprung'nen  Kartenspiele 
Und  prellen  dabei  unverfroren, 
Manch  ein  Gehoft  geht  so  verloren. 

Ausnahmen  giebt's,  doch  so  erscheinen 
Die  Grossen  mir  im  allgemeinen. 

Inzwischen  sank  in  roter  Pracht 
Die  Sonne,  und  es  kam  die  Nacht ; 
Die  Kafer  summten  leise  nur, 
Die  Kiihe  briillten  auf  der  Flur  ; 
Da  wiinschten  recht  aus  Herzensgrunde 
Sich  Gliick  die  beiden,  dass  sie  Hunde, 
Nicht  Menschen  seien,  sprangen  auf, 
Und  heimwarts  ging's  in  schnellem  Lauf. 


^o  a  Jftoti0£. 

This  poem  has  attracted  many  translators,  but  the  task 
has  been  too  difficult.  Some  succeed  with  certain  verses, 
some  with  others;  but  even  the  best  fail  to  preserve  the 
delicate  perfume  of  this,  perhaps  the  most  tender-hearted 
of  all  Burns's  poems,  in  transposing  it  from  its  native  to 
a  foreign  soil.  Mr.  Silbergleit  begins  so  badly  that  the 
undoubtedly  creditable  lines  which  follow  do  not  remove 
the  unfavourable  impression. 
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"  Wee,  sleekit,  cow'rin,  tim'rous  beastie, 
Oh,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie  ! " 

can  even  scarcely  be  said  to  be  reproduced  at  all  by 

"  Du  kleine  Maus,  du  graue  Maus  du, 
Was  eilest  so  aus  deinem  Haus  du,"1 

indeed,  these  are  mere  doggerel-verses,  and  there  are  too 
many  of  a  similar  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
following  is  an  example  of  his  best,  being  his  rendering 
of  the  well-known  seventh  verse — 

"  But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane, 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain  : 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley, 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain 

For  promised  joy." 

"  Doch  Maus,  du  zeigest  nicht  allein, 
Wie  Vorsicht  kann  vergeblich  sein, 
Der  Maus'  und  Menschen  Plane  fein, 

So  fein  gesponnen, 
Sie  enden  oft  mit  Noth  und  Pein 

Anstatt  mit  Wonnen."-" 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  though  he  avoids  "  gang  aft  a-gley," 
is  as  near  the  original  as  could  be  desired. 

Mr.  R.  Bartsch  is  open  to  the  same  criticism ;  he  is  most 
unequal.  He  entirely  misses  the  thoughtful  observation  in 
Burns's  lines — 


1  Thou  small  mouse,  thou  grey  mouse  thou, 
Why  hurriest  so  out  of  thy  house  thou. 

2  But  mouse,  thou  showest  not  alone, 
How  foresight  can  be  in  vain  ; 
The  finest  plans  of  mice  and  men 

Aye  finely  spun, 

They  often  end  with  want  and  pain 
Instead  of  joy. 
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"  I'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  nature's  social  union," 

and  makes  the  commonplace  and  self-evident  observation — 

"  Ich  furchte,  menschliche  Gewalt 
Brach  deinen  Friedensaufenthalt." 1 

The  gentle,  kindly  admission  which  Burns  so  apologetically 
makes, 

"  I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve," 
loses  its  virtue  completely  in 

"  Ich  weiss  es  zwar,  du  bist  ein  Dieb  "  ! 2 
This  misapprehension  alone  would  spoil  any  translation. 
At  the  same  time  the  following — 

"  Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  and  waste, 
An'  weary  winter  comin'  fast, 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast, 
Thou  thought  to  dwell, 
Till,  crash !   the  cruel  coulter  past 
Out  thro'  thy  cell," 

is  well  and  sympathetically  given  in 

"  Du  sahst  der  Felder  wiist  und  leer, 
Der  bose  Winter  kam  daher, 
Du  dachtest  warm  und  ohn'  Beschwer 

Zu  wohnen  hier ; 

Da,  krach  !   zerbricht  die  Pflugschar  schwer 
Dein  Hauschen  dir."3 

1 1  fear  human  power 

Broke  thy  abode  of  peace. 
2 1  know,  indeed,  thou  art  a  thief. 
3  Thou  sawest  the  fields  bare  and  empty, 
And  cruel  winter  coming  therefore ; 
Thou  thoughtest  warm  and  without  trouble 

To  dwell  here. 

Then,  crash  !     The  heavy  ploughshare  breaks 
Thy  housie  on  thee. 
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E.  Ruete. — That  his  translation  should  contain  some 
good  lines  is  only  to  say  it  is  Mr.  Ruete's,  but  still  I  fear 
the  weak  predominate.  Take  the  famous  seventh  verse 
beginning 

"But,  mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane.' 

Here  is  what  Ruete  says — 

"  Doch,  Mauschen,  du  bist  nicht  allein  : 
Nicht  jede  Miihe  tragt  was  ein  ; 
Was  wir  erdacht  so  schlau  und  fein, 

Trifft  oft  nicht  zu 
Und  lasst  uns  eitel  Gram  und  Pein 

Statt  Freud'  und  Ruh'."1 

The  sentiment  in  the  above  is  good,  but  the  verse  is 
not  that  of  Burns.  All  the  verses,  indeed,  are  good,  but 
the  same  remark  must  apply.  Mr.  Ruete  has  in  this 
instance  allowed  himself  too  much  license,  though,  I 
repeat,  the  poem  bristles  with  difficulty  to  a  foreign  reader. 

Mr.  Laun  seems  to  have  caught  the  inspiration  or 
meaning  of  the  piece.  Allowing  for  such  words  as 
"cozie,"  "bickering  brattle,"  etc.,  which  are  untranslat- 
able, he  makes  scarcely  a  single  slip,  and  gives  a  most 
excellent  translation,  the  last  two  verses  being  peculiarly 
beautiful  and  faithful  to  the  original. 

AN  EINE   MA  US. 
ADOLF  LAUN. 

Du  schuchtern,  kleines,  schlankes  Thier, 
Mit  welcher  Angst  fliehst  Du  von  hier, 

1  But,  Mouse,  thou  art  not  alone, 
Not  every  labour  brings  something  in  ; 
What  we've  thought  out  so  sly  and  smartly 

Does  not  take  place, 
And  leaves  us  merely  grief  and  pain 

Instead  of  joy  and  peace. 
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Du  brauchst  vor  meiner  Pflugschar  Dich 

Ja  nicht  zu  scheun. 
That'  ich  Dir  weh,  es  wiirde  micb 

Gar  sehr  gereun  ! 

Wie  oft  zerreisst  des  Menschen  Hand 
Der  Schb'pfung  briideriiches  Band  ; 
Zur  Flucht  vor  mir  hast  Du  ein  Recht, 

Mein  kleines  Thier ; 
Aus  staubgeborenem  Geschlecht 

Bin  ich  gleich  Dir. 

Ein  kleiner  Diebstahl  ist  Gebrauch 
Bei  Euch,  denn  leben  miisst  Ihr  auch; 
Der  Raub  vom  oden  Stoppelfeld 

War  ja  nur  klein, 
Wenn  Gott  das  andre  mir  erhalt, 

So  mag's  drum  sein  ! 

Zertriimmert  liegt  Dein  Hauslein  dort ; 
Was  blieb,  das  treibt  der  Sturm  nun  fort, 
Du  hast,  um  Dir  es  neu  zu  bau'n, 

Nicht  Moos,  noch  Gras, 
Und  Dein  harrt  des  Decembers  Graun, 

So  kalt  und  nass. 

Du  sahst,  wie  ode  das  Gefild, 
Der  Winter  nahte  rauh  und  wild, 
Du  glaubtest,  hier  im  Nest  genug 

Geschiitzt  zu  sein. 
Da  krach  !  brach  ich  mit  meinem  Pflug 

Auf  Dich  herein. 

Geknuspert  hast  Du  Tag  und  Nacht 
Am  Stroh,  und  Dir  Dein  Belt  gemacht, 
Und  dafiir  treib  ich  jetzt  Dich  fort 

Von  Hof  und  Haus, 
In's  ode  Feld,  durchstiirmt  vom  Nord, 

Musst  Du  hinaus. 

Doch,  Mauschen,  Du  zeigst  nicht  allein, 
Dass  Vorsicht  kann  vergeblich  sein, 
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Der  beste  Plan  von  Maus  und  Mann 

Gelingt  oft  nicht, 
Und  Leid  und  Kummer  bringt  uns  dann, 

Was  Lust  versfu-icht. 

Nur  bist  Du  gliicklicher  als  ich, 
Das  heut  allein  bekiimmert  Dich, 
Ich,  wend'  ich  riickwarts  mein  Gesicht, 

Find,  ach,  nur  Schmerz, 
Und  seh  ich  auch  die  Zukunft  nicht, 

Bangt  doch  mein  Herz  ! 


This,  in  so  many  respects  like  the  Address  "  To  a 
Mouse,"  has  received  the  attention  of  several  translators, 
and  with  similar  results. 

Mr.  Silbergleit  adopts  the  same  methods  as  he  did 
with  the  previous  piece,  and  so  renders  his  version  almost 
absurd  as  a  translation.  I  take  the  first  two  lines  and  the 
last  verse  but  one. 

"  Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r, 

Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour"; 
he  gives 

"  O  Bliimlein,  meine  Augenweide, 

Es  muss  geschehn  zu  meinem  Leide." 1 
Then 

"  Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  giv'n, 
Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striv'n, 
By  human  pride  or  cunning  driv'n 

To  mis'ry's  brink, 

Till  wrench'd  of  ev'ry  stay  but  Heaven, 
He,  ruin'd,  sink." 

1 0  flowret,  the  pride  of  my  eye, 
It  must  be  done  to  my  sorrow. 
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This  is  a  fine  picture  of  a  brave  man  struggling  with 
adversity,  "  like  some  strong  swimmer  in  his  agony,"  but 
Mr.  Silbergleit  sketches  for  us  a  different  character,  and 
a  different  spirit  pervades  his  verse — 

"  So  duldet  mancher  Dulder  brav, 
Des  Mangels  und  der  Miihen  Sclav', 
Den  Trug  und  Stoltz  ins  Herze  traf 

Mit  gift'gen  Pfeilen, 
Bis  ihm  in  friihen  ew'gen  Schlaf 
Die  Wunden  heilen."  J 

These  are  by  no  means  the  least  happy  of  his 
renderings,  and  although  there  are  some  good  lines,  such 
licenses  and  weaknesses  spoil  the  translation  as  a  whole. 
Mr.  E.  Ruete  offers  again  a  pretty  poem,  but  though 
containing  many  beautiful  verses  and  many  lines  which 
are  faithful  translations,  it  shows  too  many  instances  where 
the  beauty  and  power  of  the  original  are  wanting.  Thus 
for  the  first  few  lines, 

"  Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour  ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem," 
he  gives 

"  Bescheid'nes  weisses  Bliimelein, 
Im  Staub,  geknickt,  liegst  du  am  Rain 
Und  wird  gar  bald  zertreten  sein,"2 

1  So  endures  many  a  brave  sufferer, 
The  slave  of  want  and  care, 

Which  deceit  and  pride  stuck  into  his  heart 

With  poisoned  arrows, 
Until  for  him  in  early  eternal  sleep 

The  wounds  heal. 

2  Modest,  white  flow'ret, 

In  dust,  crushed,  thou  liest  on  the  ridge, 
And  will'st  all  too  soon  be  trodden  under. 
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Then  again  for 

"  Till  crush'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 

Shall  be  thy  doom," 
he  gives 

"  Dein  bliihend  Leben  ist,  wenn's  tagt 
Vielleicht  nicht  mehr."1 

This  is  very  weak,  and  not  worthy  of  Mr.  Ruete's  power, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  piece  he  offers, 
such  instances  spoil  it  completely  as  a  translation  of  Burns. 
L.  Legerlotz  gives  a  very  good  and  natural  version,  but 
rather  mars  it  by  some  expressions  and  imagery  which 
might  have  been  avoided.  "  Crimson-tipped "  he  makes, 
against  Burns  and  against  Nature,  "red-spotted."  The 
daisy  is  tipped  with  red,  but  not  spotted.  Then  the 
simple  and  touching  picture  of  the  Lark — one  of  the  most 
poetical  references  in  the  poem,  is  injured  greatly  when 
the  words 

"  When  upward-springing,  blythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east," 
are  rendered 

"  Wann  s'  mit  eim  Psalm  aus  Staub  und  Dust 
Im  Friihrot  steigt."2 

And  in  the  last  verse, 

"  Stern  Ruin's  ploughshare  drives,  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 

Till  crush'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 
Shall  be  thy  doom," 

Mr.  Legerlotz  has  evidently  not  quite  grasped  the  meaning 
here,  and  gives  much  too  weak  a  rendering  of  this  power- 
ful verse — 

1  Thy  blooming  life  is,  when  it  dawns, 

Perhaps  no  more. 

2  When  with  a  psalm,  from  dust  and  clay, 

He  ascends  into  the  dawn. 
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"  Schon  hebt's  die  Pflugschar  :    schau,  sie  ragt, 

Schon  ob  deim  Haupt. 
Dei  Blust  begraben,  rauh  zernagt, 
Eh  du's  geglaubt"! 

Mr.  R.  Bartsch  supplies  a  very  fairly  loyal  translation  ; 
"  crimson-tipped  "  he  makes  "  rotweiss  " ; l 

"Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid" 
is  rather  roughly  given 

"  So  geht's  der  unverdorbnen  Maid "  ; 2 

and  a  few  similar  instances  interfere  with  what  is  other- 
wise an  excellent  translation,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth 
verses  being  especially  well  done. 

Mr.  Laun's  version  ranks  with  that  of  Mr.  Bartsch ; 
indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  best.  "  Crimson- 
tipped  "  he  has  "Weiss  und  roth"3 — a  slight  improve- 
ment on  Mr.  Bartsch's  "  rotweiss." 

"  Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid  " 
is  rendered 

"So  geht  es  mancher  jungen  Maid."4 

The  leaving  out  of  the  word  "artless"  interferes  with  the 
beauty  of  the  line,  but  with  such  trifling  exceptions  the 
translation  is  one  of  Mr.  Laun's  best  efforts. 

1  Red-white. 

2  So  happens  it  to  the  unspoiled  maid. 

3  White  and  red. 

*So  it  happens  with  many  young  maid. 
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AUF  EIN  MAASL1EBCHEN. 
ADOLF  LAUN. 

Bescheidnes  Bliimchen,  weiss  und  roth, 
Ein  boser  Tag  bringt  Dir  den  Tod, 
Bei  meiner  Pflugschar  Stich  zerbricht 
Dein  Stiel  so  fein, 

Ach,  Dich  verschonen  kann  ich  nicht, 
Du  Edelstein  ! 

Die  Lerche,  Deine  Nachbarin, 

Die  bei  Dir  weilt  mit  frohem  Sinn, 

Nicht  sie  ist's,  die  Dich  niederbiegt. 

Benetzt  vom  Thau, 

Wenn  sie  an  Dir  voriiberfliegt 

Zur  Himmelsau. 

Der  Nordwind  blast  oft  bitter  kalt 

In  Deinen  niedren  Aufenthalt, 

Doch  an  der  Erde  Mutterbrust 

Keimst  Du  hervor, 

Und  hebst  mit  ungetriibter  Lust 

Dein  Haupt  empor. 

Der  Gartenblumen  Pracht  und  Stolz 

Beschiitzt  die  Wand  von  Stein  und  Holz  ; 

Du  bist  dem  Zufall  bloss  gestellt 

In  Erd  und  Stein, 

Und  doch  schmiickst  Du  das  Stoppelfeld 

Noch  ganz  allein. 

Du  hobst  im  Mantel  knapp  und  klein 

Den  Busen  zu  der  Sonne  Schein 

Und  warst  so  hold  und  anspruchslos  ; 

Ich,  der's  nicht  sah, 

Riss  fort  Dich  aus  der  Mutter  Schooss, 

Nun  liegst  Du  da  ! 

So  geht  es  mancher  jungen  Maid 

Voll  Unschuld  und  Natiirlichkeit, 

Die  siisser  Liebe  Wahn  beriickt, 

Bis  sie  besiegt 

Und  so,  wie  Du,  beschmutzt,  zerpfliickt 

Im  Staube  liegt ! 
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So  geht's  dem  Barden,  den  das  Meer 
Des  Lebens  schleudert  bin  und  her, 
Der  steuerlos  mit  Wind  und  Fluth 
Vergeblich  ringt, 

Bis  ihn  ergreift  des  Sturmes  Wuth, 
Und  er  versinkt ! 

So  geht  es  manchem  braven  Mann, 

Der  unter  schwerer  Leiden  Bann 

In  Noth  und  Qual,  bei  Hohn  und  Spott 

Stets  aufrecht  steht. 

Bis  voll  Vertraun  auf  seinen  Gott 

Er  untergeht. — 

Vielleicht  fallt  solch  ein  Loos  auch  Dir, 
Der  .Du  beklagst  das  Bliimchen  hier  ; 
Des  Ungliicks  Pflugschar  dringt  herein 
Wuchtig  und  gross  ; 
Zertreten  und  zermalmt  zu  sein 
1st  dann  Dein  Loos  ! 


SONGS   AND    BALLADS. 

IN  coming  to  this  class  of  the  poet's  work,  there  is  a 
larger  number  of  translators  to  select  from;  for,  whilst 
all  but  two  or  three  have  shrunk  from  the  longer  poems, 
all  have  tried  some  of  the  songs  and  ballads.  I  will  give 
what  to  my  mind  appear  the  best,  endeavouring  at  the 
same  time  to  give  examples  from  as  many  different  authors 
as  the  "  passableness "  of  their  productions  will  allow. 

&  Jftan's  a  JHan  tax  a'  that. 

The   first    example    I    take    is   that    "  Marseillaise "    of 
humanity,  "A   Man's   a   Man   for  a'  that."     This   stirring 
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ode  has  attracted  some  half-dozen  translators,  but  most 
of  the  results  are  poor  and  weak.  Mr.  Gustav  Leger- 
lotz,  however,  gives  a  fairly  good  version  in  colloquial 
German,  whilst  Mr.  E.  Ruete  gives  an  almost  perfect 
reproduction,  catching  much  of  the  spirit  and  fire  of  the 
original. 

TROTZ    ALL  DEM. 
GUSTAV  LEGERLOTZ. 

Wer  arm  isch,  aber  richt  und  recht, 

Und  hangt  den  Kopf  trotz  alldem, 
Kommt,  lasst  ihn  stohn,  den  feile  Knecht ! 

Wagt  arm  ze  sein  trotz  alldem  ! 
Trotz  alldem  und  alldem, 

Trotz  niederm  Plack  und  alldem  ! 
Der  Rang  isch  nur  der  Miinz  Geprag, 

Der  Mann  isch's  Gold  trotz  alldem. 

Mag  armli  unsre  Kost  au  sein 

Und  grob  der  Flausch,  trotz  alldem  ! 

Gonnt  Tropf  und  Schelmen  Samt  und  Wein  ! 
E  Mann  isch  Mann  trotz  alldem, 

Trotz  alldem  und  alldem, 

Trotz  Flitterprunk  und  alldem. 

Der  allerarmste  Biedermann 

Isch  Kiinig  doch,  trotz  alldem. 

i 

Do  schaut  den  Gimpel — heisst  e  Lord — 

Er  glotzt  und  protzt  mit  alldem, 
Doch  forchte  taused  au  sei  Wort, 

Er  isch  e  Dalk  trotz  alldem, 
Trotz  alldem  und  alldem, 

Trotz  Stern  und  Band  und  alldem. 
Der  Mann  vo  freiem,  gradem  Sinn, 

Er  sieht's  und  lacht  ob  alldem. 

Wohl  Ritter,  Grofe,  Fiirste  schafft 
Des  Kiinigs  Wort,  samt  alldem  ; 
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Zum  Ehremann  langt  nit  sei  Kraft, 

Er  lasst's  biweg,  trotz  alldem. 
Trotz  alldem  und  alldem, 

Trotz  Stand  und  Wiird  und  aildem, 
Vernunft  und  Geist,  Verdienst  und  Stolz 

Stohn  hoch  ob  Rang  und  alldem. 

Drum  jeder  fleh,  uf  dass  gescheh, 

— Und's  wird  geschehn,  trotz  alldem — 
Dass  in  der  Welt  den  Preis  erhalt 

Vernunft  und  Wert,  trotz  alldem. 
Trotz  alldem  und  alldem, 

Jo,  einst  geschieht's  trotz  alldem, 
Dass  rings  uf  Erden  Mann  und  Mann 

Sich  Bruder  heisst,  trotz  alldem. 

TROTZ  ALLEDEM. 

EDMUND  RUETE. 

1st  einer  arm,  doch  schlecht  und  recht, 
Und  hangt  den  Kopf  samt  alledem, 
Wir  geh'n  vorbei  dem  feigen  Knecht, 
In  Armut  stolz  trotz  alledem. 
Trotz  alledem  und  alledem, 
Trotz  dunkler  Not  und  alledem, 
Der  Rang  ist  das  Geprage  nur, 
Der  Mann  das  Gold  trotz  alledem. 

Ist  unsre  Kost  auch  schmal  und  schlicht, 

Grob  unser  Flaus  samt  alledem, 

Und  prunkt  ein  Narr  und  schwelgt  ein  Wicht, 

Der  Mann  bleibt  Mann  trotz  alledem. 

Trotz  alledem  und  alledem, 

Trotz  Flitterpracht  und  alledem, 

Ein  bettelarmer  Ehrenmann 

Steht  obenan  trotz  alledem. 

Der  Geek,  der  dort  stolziert,  heisst  Lord, 
Er  starrt  und  schnarrt  samt  alledem, 
Und  schworen  Hundert  auf  sein  Wort, 
Er  ist  ein  Tropf  trotz  alledem. 
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Trotz  alledem  und  alledem, 
Trotz  Band  und  Stern  und  alledem, 
Der  Mann  von  festem,  freiem  Sinn, 
Der  lacht  nur  laut  bei  alledem. 

Ein  Fiirst  zum  Ritter  schlagen  kann, 
Zum  Grafen,  Lord  und  alledem, 
Doch  nie  zu  einem  Ehrenmann, 
Dran  scheitert  er  trotz  alledem. 
Trotz  alledem  und  alledem, 
Trotz  Rang  und  Stand  und  alledem, 
Der  Mutterwitz  und  echter  Wert 
Sind  hoh'rer  Rang  trotz  alledem. 

Fleht,  dass  der  Tag  einst  kommen  mag — 
Er  kommt !  er  kommt !  trotz  alledem — 
Da  auf  der  Welt  den  Preis  erhalt 
Verstand  und  Wert  trotz  alledem. 
Trotz  alledem  und  alledem, 
Es  kommt  der  Tag  trotz  alledem, 
Da  Mann  und  Mann  alliiberall 
Nur  Briider  sind  trotz  alledem. 

(Scots,  tolta  hae  tot'  oltaUace  bkb. 

Our  great  National  War  Ode  has  been  tried  by  several 
writers,  and  it  is  really  difficult  to  conceive  how  any 
literary  men  can  offer  such  productions  as  representing 
the  original,  as  scarcely  a  single  trait  is  reproduced.  I 
give  an  example  from  three  of  these  writers. 

In  Mr.  Legerlotz's  version  we  find 

"  Trefft  die  Schergen  Mann  fur  Mann  ! 
Jedem  Streich  sinkt  ein  Tyrann  ! 
Jeder  Hieb  schafft  freie  Clan  ! 
Ruft  der  Tod— es  sei  ! " l 

1  Strike  the  crew,  then,  man  for  man, 
A  tyrant  sinks  at  every  blow ; 
Every  stroke  creates  a  free  clan ; 
Death  calls — he  it  so. 
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Mr.  Legerlotz  is  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  odds  at 
Bannockburn,  otherwise  he  would  hardly  have  put  such 
nonsense  into  the  mouth  of  King  Robert.  And  this  is 
seriously  given  as  a  translation  of 

"  Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  ! 

Let  us  do  or  die ! " 
Mr.  Otto  Baisch  gives 

"Auf!  ins  Heldengrab  geschritten 

Oder  in  ein  Morgenrot"  !  1 
for 

"  Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 
Or  to  victory  "  ; 

and  even  Mr.  Laun  renders  these  same  lines, 

"  Komm  zum  Sieg  mit  Mann  und  Ross, 
Komm  zu  Ruhm  und  Tod  herbei  ! " 2 

and  concludes  the  ode  with  the  lines — 

"  Bei  der  Herrschaft  Druck  und  Wuth, 
Die  auf  unsern  Sohnen  ruht, 
Opfert  jeden  Tropfen  Blut. 
Vorwarts,  todt  sein  oder  frei "  ! 3 

and  these  he  offers  as  a  translation  of  the  magnificent  and 
martial  lines — 

"  By  oppression's  woes  and  pains  ! 
By  our  sons  in  servile  chains  ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
But  they  shall  be  free  ! 

1  Up !  stept  into  a  hero's  grave 

Or  into  a  morning  dawn. 

2  Come  to  the  victory  with  man  and  horse, 
Hither  come  to  Fame  and  Death. 

3  By  the  oppression  and  rage  of  power, 
Which  rests  upon  our  sons, 
Sacrifice  each  drop  of  blood ; 
Forward,  to  be  dead  or  free  ! 
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"  Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow ! 
Let  us  do  or  die  !  " 

It  is  really  waesome  that  such  noble  lines  should  be 
presented  to  the  world  in  the  twaddle  we  have  quoted 
above,  and  their  perusal  adds  the  more  to  our  apprecia- 
tion of  Ruete's  comparatively  faithful  and  stirring  trans- 
lation, the  excellence  of  which  is,  however,  marred  by  the 
weak  rendering  of  four  lines. 

"  Unser  Herzblut  macht  sie  frei, 
Enden  soil  die  Not ! 

"  Vorwarts,  wem  die  Heimat  lieb  ! 
Nieder  mit  dem  Landerdieb  I"1 

he  gives  as  a  rendering  of  Burns's  stirring  lines — 

"  We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
But  they  shall  be  free ! 

"  Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  ! " 

The  above,  however,  seem  the  only  defects  in  this  really 
good  version. 

ROBERT  BRUCE'  ANSPRACHE 

AN  SEIN  HEEK  BEI  BANNOCKBURN. 

EDMUND  RUETE. 

Schotten,  Wallace'  tapfre  Macht, 
Bruce  getreu  in  mancher  Schlacht, 
Heute  winkt  euch  Grabesnacht 
Oder  ew'ger  Ruhm  ! 

1  Our  heart's  blood  makes  them  free, 
The  misery  shall  be  ended. 

Forward,  he  to  whom  home  is  dear, 
Down  with  the  Lands-robber. 
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Heute  oder  nimmermehr  ! 
Seht  ihr  blitzen  Speer  an  Speer, 
Nah'n  des  stolzen  Edward  Heer, 
Schmach  und  Sklaventum  ? 

Wer  hier,  ein  Verrater,  schleicht, 
Wer  vorm  Tode  feig  erbleicht, 
Wer  ins  Joch  den  Nacken  neigt, 
Lasst  den  Buben  flieh'n  ! 

Wer  fur  Konig,  Land  und  Herd 
Mutig  ziickt  der  Freiheit  Schwert, 
Freiheit  mehr  als  Leben  ehrt, 
Der  soil  mit  mir  zieh'n  ! 

Bei  der  Qual  der  Tyrannei ! 
Bei  der  Sohne  Sklaverei  ! 
Unser  Herzblut  macht  sie  frei, 
Enden  soil  die  Not ! 

Vorwarts,  wem  die  Heimat  lieb  ! 
Nieder  mit  dem  Landerdieb  ! 
Freiheit  ist  in  jedem  Hieb  ! 
Sieg  gilt's  oder  Tod  I 


which  wakens  so  many  memories  in  the  Scottish  heart, 
has  been  so  attractive  to  our  Teutonic  brethren  that 
many  have  tried  it,  but  hardly  in  a  single  instance  has 
a  really  good  version  been  produced.  The  idioms  are 
so  telling,  and  so  pregnant  with  pathos  and  meaning  that 
the  translators,  one  and  all,  have  been  unable  to  under- 
stand them,  or,  if  they  have,  fail  to  give  expression  to  them. 
The  very  title  defies  them.  Otto  Baisch  renders  it,  "Die 
Hebe  alte  Zeit";  K.  Bartsch,  "Auf  gute  alte  Zeit";  L. 
G.  Silbergleit,  "  'S  ist  lange  her " ;  A.  v.  Winterfeld,  "  Gute 
alte  Zeit";  Adolf  Laun,  "Die  gute  alte  Zeit."  Legerlotz 
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does  not  translate  it,  and  E.  Ruete  confines  himself 
for  a  title  to  the  original  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  using  for 
these  expressive  words  of  the  poem  the  German  "  Lang', 
lang'  ist's  her." 

It  is  not  worth  while  going  into  an  analysis,  as  the 
weak  lines  and  those  which  do  not  at  all  convey  the 
spirit  and  meaning  of  the  original  quite  outnumber  the 
few  here  and  there  which  approach  it.  I  give  the  two 
which  seem  to  me  the  least  far  removed  from  the  original. 

A  UP  GUTB  ALTE   ZE1T. 
K.  BARTSCH. 

Sollt'  alte  Freundschaft  untergehn 

Ganz  in  Vergessenheit  ? 
Sollt'  alte  Freundschaft  untergehn 

Und  gute  alte  Zeit  ? 

Auf  gute  alte  Zeit,  mein  Freund, 

Auf  gute  alte  Zeit ! 
Ihr  sei  ein  Becher  noch  gebracht — 

Auf  gute  alte  Zeit ! 

Wir  liefen  iiber  Berg  und  Thai 

Und  pfliickten  Blumen  beid', 
Und  gingen  manchen  schweren  Weg 

Seit  jener  alten  Zeit. 

Wir  platscherten  von  friih  bis  spat 

Im  Bach  voll  Frohlichkeit ; 
Doch  wilde  Meere  trennten  uns 

Seit  jener  alten  Zeit. 

Gib  mir  die  Hand,  mein  treuer  Freund, 

Die  mein'  ist  hier  bereit ; 
Wir  bringen  einen  tiichtigen  Schluck 

Der  guten  alten  Zeit. 

Du  thust  mir  wohl  mit  vollem  Krug, 
Und  ich  thu'  dir  Bescheid  ; 
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Hier  dieser  Becher  sei  gebracht 
Der  guten  alten  Zeit ! 

Auf  gute  alte  Zeit,  mein  Freund, 

Auf  gute  alte  Zeit ! 
Ihr  sei  ein  Becher  noch  gebracht- 

Auf  gute  alte  Zeit ! 


LANG',   LANG'  IST'S  HER. 
EDMUND  RUETE. 

Und  sollten  alter  Freundschaft  wir 
Gedenken  nimmermehr  ? 
Gedenken  alter  Freundschaft  nicht  ? 
Lang*,  lang1  ist's  her. 

Chor.  Lang',  lang'  ist's  her,  mein  Schatz, 
Lang',  lang'  ist's  her, 
Drum  trinken  wir  von  Herzen  eins, 
Lang',  lang'  ist's  her. 

Dein  Masskrug,  der  bleibt  nimmer  voll, 
Und  rasch  wird  meiner  leer, 
Wir  trinken  recht  von  Herzen  eins, 
Lang',  lang'  ist's  her. 

Einst  rupften  wir  die  Blumen  ab 
Und  rannten  kreuz  und  quer — 
Nun  sind  die  alten  Fiisse  mild', 
Lang',  lang'  ist's  her. 

Einst  patschten  wir  durch  Pfiitz'  und  Bach, 
Hei,  das  gefiel  uns  sehr  ! 
Dann  brausten  Meere  zwischen  uns — 
Lang',  lang1  ist's  her. 

Reich'  mir  die  Hand,  mein  alter  Freund, 
Nun  lass'  ich  dich  nicht  mehr  ! 
Wir  trinken  heute  herzhaft  eins, 
Lang",  lang'  ist's  her. 
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We  will  now  look  at  some  of  his  songs  of  social  glee 
and  boon  companionship. 


iliit  bttto'b  a  $wk  a'  JEaut. 

"O,  Willie  brew'd  a  Peck  o'  Maut"  has  attracted 
a  goodly  array  of  translators.  Most  of  the  results,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  weak.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the 
attempts  made  to  render 

"We  are  na  fou,  we're  no  that  fou, 
But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e." 

The  twinkle  which  comes  into  the  eye  of  one  indulging 
in  the  nappy  is  described  here  to  perfection,  "Na  fou, 
but  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e,"  a  description  which  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  Burns's  happiest  hits. 

Otto  Baisch,  in  a  generally  poor  translation,  "Das 
lustige  Kleeblatt,"  a  funny  far-fetched  title,  gives  it 

"Wir  sind  nicht  voll,  noch  lang  nicht  voll, 
Nur  eben  aus  der  Sorgen  Haft.1 

Winterfeld's  effort  is  as  unsuccessful  as  that  of  Baisch; 
the  rendering  of  the  above  two  lines  not  being  even  so 
good,  and  a  specimen  of  the  character  of  his  translation 
of  the  song — 

"Wir  sind  nicht  schief,  wir  sind  nicht  schrag, 
Der  Kopf  ist  uns  noch  frisch  und  frei." 

Laun  and  K.  Bartsch  are  both  a  little  better,  though  by 
no  means  good.  The  former  renders  the  two  lines  in 
question, 


1We  are  not  full,  far  from  being  full, 
Only  just  out  of  the  grip  of  care. 
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"Wir  sind  nicht  voll,  wir  sind  nicht  voll, 
Ein  Tropflein  hat  uns  kaum  bethaut." 1 

Bartsch  reproduces  them  equally  unsuccessfully 
"  Wir  sind  nicht  voll,  wir  sind  nicht  voll  ; 
Ein  Tropfchen  erst — das  gibt  uns  Kraft."2 

It  is  difficult  to  choose  between  these  two  mediocre 
renderings,  but  I  will  give  Bartsch 's,  along  with  that  of 
E.  Ruete,  who  seems  to  have  better  caught  the  spirit 
and  felt  the  characteristics  of  this  inimitable  social  song. 
The  rendering  even  of  the  two  lines  already  quoted  shows 
the  improvement — 

"  Wir  sind  nicht  voll — ei,  gar  nicht  voll ; 
Im  Auge  nur  ein  Flammenschein." 3 

Indeed  the  whole  song  is  rendered  with  wonderful  fidelity 
and  spirit.  One  wonders  why  he  renders 

"  A  cuckold,  coward  loun  is  he," 
by 

"  Der  muss  'ne  rechte  Memme  sein,"4 
when 

"Muss  ein  Hahnrei  und  Memme  sein" 

would  have  given  him  this  line  also,  almost  literally. 


O,    WILLIE  BRAUT   EIN  FASSCHEN  BIER. 
K.  BARTSCH. 

O,  Willie  braut'  ein  Fasschen  Bier, 
Und  Rob  und  Allan  kam  daher; 

1  We  are  not  full,  we  are  not  full ; 

A  wee  drap  has  scarcely  bedewed  us. 

2  We  are  not  full,  we  are  not  full ; 
Only  a  wee  drap,  it  gives  us  strength. 

8  We  are  not  full— ay,  far  from  full  ; 

But  just  a  sparkle  in  our  eye. 
4  He  must  be  a  thorough  coward. 
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Drei  frohere  Bursch',  die  lange  Nacht, 
Gibt's  in  der  Christenheit  nicht  mehr. 

Wir  sind  nicht  voll,  wir  sind  nicht  voll, 
Ein  Tropfchen  erst — das  gibt  uns  Kraft ; 

Der  Hahn  mag  krahn,  die  Nacht  vergehn, 
Probieren  wir  den  Gerstensaft ! 

Drei  lustige  Burschen  sind  wir  hier, 
Drei  lustige  Burschen  im  Verein ; 

Wir  waren  lustig  manche  Nacht 
Und  hoffen's  manche  noch  zu  sein. 

Das  ist  der  Mond,  das  ist  sein  Horn, 
Das  glitzert  von  des  Himmels  Blau' ; 

Nach  Hause  leuchten  will  er  uns, 

Doch  der  kann  warten,  meiner  Treu' ! 

Der  erste,  der  nach  Hause  will, 

Der  soil  ein  Lump  und  Schurke  sein  ; 

Doch  wer  zuletzt  vom  Stuhle  fallt, 
Der  sei  der  Konig  von  uns  drei'n. 

Wir  sind  nicht  voll,  wir  sind  nicht  voll, 
Ein  Tropfchen  erst — das  gibt  uns  Kraft ; 

Der  Hahn  mag  krahn,  die  Nacht  vergehn, 
Probieren  wir  den  Gerstensaft ! 


DER    WILLY  BRAUT   'NEN  SCHEFFEL  MALZ. 
EDMUND  RUETE. 

Der  Willy  braut'  'nen  Scheffel  Malz, 
Und  Rob  und  Allan  fand  sich  ein  ; 
Wer  war  wohl  in  der  Christenheit 
So  selig  je,  wie  die  zu  drei'n  ? 

Chor.  Wir  sind  nicht  voll,  ei,  gar  nicht  voll, 
Im  Auge  nur  ein  Flammenschein  ! 
Der  Hahn  mag  krah'n,  die  Nacht  vergeh'n, 
Wir  kosten  doch  den  Gerstenwein  ! 
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Drei  lust'ge  Burschen  sind  wir  hier, 
Drei  lust'ge  Burschen,  wie  ich  mein', 
Und  waren  lustig  manche  Nacht, 
Und  hoffen's  manche  noch  zu  sein. 

Der  Mond,  ich  kenn'  ihn  an  dem  Horn, 
Blinkt  hoch  vom  Himmel  hier  herein 
Er  scheint  so  hell,  er  lockt  uns  heim, 
Doch,  meiner  Treu,  er  warte  fein, 

Wer  sich  zuerst  zum  Geh'n  erhebt, 
Der  muss  }ne  rechte  Memme  sein, 
Doch  wer  zuletzt  vom  Stuhle  sinkt, 
Der  ist  der  Konig  von  uns  drei'n  ! 

Wir  sind  nicht  voll,  ei,  gar  nicht  voll, 
Im  Auge  nur  ein  Flammenschein  ! 
Der  Hahn  mag  krah'n,  die  Nacht  vergeh'n, 
Wir  kosten  doch  den  Gerstenwein  ! 


John  JJarlepcorn. 

This  well-known  ballad  has  also  found  many  translators, 
most  of  whom  have  accomplished  their  task  with  con- 
siderable success.  O.  Baisch,  K.  Bartsch,  A.  Laun,  and 
Winterfeld  have  given  fairly  good  translations,  but  in  each 
case  the  work  is  marred  by  weak  and  too  frequently 
by  incorrect  and  unfaithful  renderings.  Silbergleit  again 
prefers  his  own  views  to  those  of  Burns,  and  opens  the 
ballad  thus — 

"  Drei  Konige  im  Abendland, 
Hoch  in  dem  durst'gen  Norden, 
Die  schworen  einen  grossen  Eid 
Hans  Gerstenkorn  zu  morden  "  ; 

and  we  are  asked  to  accept  this  for 

"  There  were  three  kings  into  the  East, 
Three  kings  both  great  and  high, 
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And  they  hae  sworn  a  solemn  oath 
John  Barleycorn  should  die."1 

He  places  his  kings  in  the  west ;  Burns,  and,  of  course, 
the  other  translators,  have  them  in  the  east.  Then  he 
translates  "  in  old  Scotland  "  by  "  zu  unserm  Zecherlande  " 
(in  our  drinking  land) — not  very  complimentary  to  "puir 
auld  Scotland ! "  These  are,  it  will  be  seen,  absolutely 
gratuitous  departures  from  the  original,  the  first  verse, 
given  above,  being  by  no  means  the  worst  example. 
These,  along  with  the  insertion  of  so  many  droll  notions 
of  his  own,  make  it  uncertain  whether  he  means  his 
version  to  be  taken  seriously  or  as  a  mere  parody.  It 
would  have  been  a  delicate  matter  to  decide  which 
rendering-  of  the  four  other  writers  should  be  given  as 
the  truest,  but  fortunately  E.  Ruete  has  again  produced 
upon  the  whole  such  a  true  and  faithful  version,  that 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  the  best  of  this 
famous  ballad. 

HANS  GERSTENKORN. 
EDMUND  RUETE. 

Drei  Kon'ge  aus  dem  Morgenland, 
Drei  Kon'ge  hochgebor'n, 
Die  schwuren  einen  heil'gen  Eid  : 
Es  sterb'  Hans  Gerstenkorn  ! 

Sie  pfliigten  ihn  wohl  mit  'nem  Pflug 
Und  streuten  Erde  drauf, 
Und  schwuren  einen  heil'gen  Eid  : 
Aus  sei  sein  Lebenslauf. 

1  Three  kings  in  the  west, 
High  in  the  thirsty  north, 
Swore  a  great  oath 
To  murder  John  Barleycorn. 
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Doch  als  der  liebe  Friihling  kam 
Und  Regen  niederfloss, 
Stand  wieder  auf  Hans  Gerstenkorn, 
Da  war  das  Staunen  gross. 

Die  Sommersonne  schien  so  heiss, 
Da  ward  er  stark  und  dick, 
Von  spitzen  Speeren  starrt  sein  Haupt, 
Scheucht  jedermann  zuriick. 

Der  ernste  Herbst  kam  mild  heran, 
Wie  bleich  ward  er,  und  ach  ! 
Er  beugt  sein  Knie,  er  senkt  sein  Haupt : 
Der  Starke  wurde  schwach  ! 

Und  immer  kranker  schaut'  er  aus 
Und  wurde  welk  und  alt, 
Da  thaten  ihm  die  Feinde  an 
Gar  schreckliche  Gewalt. 

Mit  einer  Waffe,  lang  und  scharf, 
Das  Knie  man  ihm  zerhieb, 
Man  band  ihn  auf  'nem  Karren  fest 
Wie  einen  Schelm  und  Dieb. 

Man  legt'  ihn  auf  den  Riicken  hin 
Und  priigelt'  ihn  gar  schwer, 
Man  hing  ihn  vor  dem  Winde  auf 
Und  dreht'  ihn  hin  und  her. 

Dann  fiillte  man  ein  finstres  Loch 
Zum  Rand  mit  Wasser  an 
Und  warf  hinein  Hans  Gerstenkorn  : 
Dort  schwimm'  er,  wenn  er  kann  ! 

Nun  ward  er  auf  die  Diele  hin 
Zu  neuer  Pein  gelegt, 
Man  warf  ihn  hin,  man  warf  ihn  her 
So  oft  er  nur  sich  regt. 

An  einer  Flamme  ward  alsdann 
Gedorrt  sein  Knochenmark, 
Und  mit  zwei  Steinen  mahlte  gar 
Ein  Miiller  ihn  zu  Quark. 
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Sein  Herzblut  selber  nahmen  sie 
Und  tranken's  aus  in  Ruh', 
Je  mehr  sie  tranken,  desto  mehr 
Nahm  ihre  Freude  zu. 

Hans  Gerstenkorn,  der  war  ein  Held 
Von  edler  Wagelust : 
Denn  kostest  du  sein  Blut  nur,  wachst 
Der  Mut  dir  in  der  Brust. 

Es  macht,  dass  du  dein  Weh  vergisst, 
Verdoppelt  Freud'  und  Scherz, 
Macht  Jung,  ob  sie  auch  Thranen  weint, 
Der  armen  Witwe  Herz. 

Drum  lebe  hoch  Hans  Gerstenkorn  I—- 
Die Glaser  nehmt  zur  Hand — 
Und  nie  verschwinde  sein  Geschlecht 
Im  alten  Schottenland  ! 


I  will  now  examine  the  translations  of  some  of  these 
marvellous  love  songs,  in  which  the  great  powers  of 
Burns  chiefly  appear.  He  sang  of  love  in  all  its  aspects, 
phases,  and  conditions.  It  was  his  love  of  woman  that 
first  awoke  his  poetic  genius  and  kindled  the  sweetest 
sensibilities  of  his  nature,  and  it  was  this  love  which 
kept  the  flame  of  his  genius  at  its  brightest  glow  through 
life.  To  him  "  the  lightening  of  her  eye  was  the  god- 
head of  Parnassus,  and  the  witchery  of  her  smile  the 
divinity  of  Helicon,"  and  so  we  find  his  imperial  fancy 
laid  all  nature  under  tribute,  and  collected  riches  from 
every  field  for  imagery  sufficiently  expressive  to  portray 
the  beauty  and  purity  of  her  character,  and  the  graces 
and  charms  of  her  person. . 
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JEs  Dannie,  ©. 

I  take  first  "the  perfection  of  a  rustic  love  song," 
"  My  Nannie,  O."  Otto  Baisch  has  some  very  good  lines 
faithfully  rendered,  but  there  are  so  many  defects  in  his 
work  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  successful.  For 
instance, 

"Wenn  Kiih  und  Schafe  wohlgedeihn, 
Das  freut  den  Gutstyrannen  ; 
Doch  ich,  der  Pfluger,  lache  fein, 
Ich  sorge  nur  fur  Annen,"1 

is  too  unfaithful  and  pointless  for 

"  Our  auld  guidman  delights  to  view 
His  sheep  an'  kye  thrive  bonnie,  O  ; 
But  I'm  as  blythe  that  hauds  his  pleugh, 
An'  has  nae  care  but  Nannie,  O." 

K.  Bartsch  is  open  to  the  same  objection,  and  he  spoils 
the  character  of  the  song  by  using  the  imagery  of  the 
rose  instead  of  "  My  Nannie " — entitling  his  version, 
"Nanny,  meine  Rose"  (Nanny,  my  rose).  He  in  many 
lines  entirely  misses  their  meaning  and  charm.  For 
example — 

"  Ihr  Herz  ist  treu,  ihr  Auge  blau, 
So  suss  ist  ihr  Gekose; 
Dem  Masslieb  gleich,  genetzt  vom  Tau, 
Ist  Nanny  meine  Rose  "  2 

1  When  cows  and  sheep  are  thriving 

That  pleases  the  Land  Tyrant ; 

But  I,  the  ploughman,  laugh  finely, 

I  only  care  for  Nannie. 
8  Her  heart  is  true,  her  eye  is  blue, 

So  sweet  is  her  caressing, 

And  like  the  Daisy,  wet  with  dew, 

Is  Nanny,  my  rose. 
G 
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is  quite  unworthy  of 

"  Her  face  is  fair,  her  heart  is  true, 
As  spotless  as  she's  bonnie,  O  ; 
The  op'ning  gowan,  wat  wi'  dew, 
Nae  purer  is  than  Nannie,  O." 

A.  Laun  gives  a  truer  rendering  than  either  of  the  above, 
his  first  verse  being  very  good. 

"Am  Hugel  dort,  wo  Logan  fliesst, 
In  Sumpf  und  Moor  die  Rohre  stehen, 
Und  Wintersonn  ihr  Auge  schliesst, 
Will  ich  zu  meiner  Nanny  gehen. 
Der  Westwind  blast  mit  kaltem  Graus, 
Die  Nacht  ist  schaurig  anzusehen. 
Ich  nehm  mein  Plaid  und  schleich  hinaus, 
Zu  Nanny  iiber'n  Berg  zu  gehen."1 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  other  verses  are  spoiled  by 
several  incorrect  renderings,  whilst  the  effect  is  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  total  omission  of  the  first  half  of  the 
last  verse,  viz., 

"  Our  auld  guidman  delights  to  view 
His  sheep  an'  kye  thrive  bonnie,  O  ; 
But  I'm  as  blythe  that  hauds  his  pleugh, 
An'  has  nae  care  but  Nannie,  O." 

And  then  the  familiar  rhythm  is  lost  in  all  the  transla- 
tions by  the  omissions  of  the  O,  which  make  the  lines 
sound  somewhat  hard  and  abrupt.  This  is  felt  even  in 


1  There  at  the  hill,  where  Logan  [sic]  flows, 
In  marsh  and  moor  the  reeds  stand ; 
The  winter  sun  closes  his  eye, 
And  I  will  go  to  my  Nanny. 
The  west  wind  blows  with  cold  shiver, 
The  night  is  dreadful  to  behold  ; 
I  take  my  plaid,  and  out  I  slip, 
To  go  over  the  hill  to  Nanny. 
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E.  Ruete's  version,  which  seems  nearest  to  the  original, 
though  many  lines  are  weak  and  incorrect — indeed,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  caught  the  spirit  and  beauty  of 
this  song,  as  he  has  done  with  some  others,  and  the 
general  effect  is  diminished  not  only  by  the  omission  of 
the  O,  but  by  the  frequent  omission  also  of  the  proper 
name.  For  instance, 

"  Dort  hinterm  Berg  im  Lugarthal, 
In  Mooren  und  in  Briichen, 
Versank  der  letzte  Sonnenstrahl, 
Da  bin  ich  fortgeschlichen." 1 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  though  the  meaning  is 
given  with  reasonable  correctness,  the  swing  and  rhythm 
of  the  original  are  destroyed  by  these  two  defects ; 
besides  he  does  not  say  why  he  is  "  fortgeschlichen." 

"  Behind  yon  hills  where  Lugar  flows, 
'Mang  moors  an'  mosses  many,  O  ; 
The  wintry  sun  the  day  has  clos'd, 
And  I'll  awa'  to  Nannie,  O." 

I  add  his  full  version  of  the  song,  but  have  supplied 
the  O  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines,  which 
improves  the  melody  of  the  piece,  though  it  is  only  fair  to 
add  that  such  use  of  the  O  is  not  common  in  German. 

DORT  HINTERM  BERG. 
EDMUND  RUETE. 

Dort  hinterm  Berg  im  Lugarthal, 
In  Mooren  und  in  Briichen,  O  ! 

1  There  behind  the  Hill  in  Lugar- Vale, 
In  moors  and  in  marshes, 
The  last  ray  of  the  sun  is  sunk, 
And  I  have  slipped  away. 
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Versank  der  letzte  Sonnenstrahl, 
Da  bin  ich  fortgeschlichen,  O  ! 

Die  Nacht  war  regnicht,  schwarz  und  kalt, 
Mein  Mantel  flog  im  Winde,  O  ! 
Als  ich  mich  stahl  hin  durch  den  Wald 
Zu  meinem  Lieb  geschwinde,  O  ! 

Mein  Annchen  ist  ein  reizend  Kind, 
Ohn'  Arg  und  sender  Tiicken,  O  ! 
Gott  strafe  den,  der  falschgesinnt 
Mein  Annchen  will  beriicken,  O  ! 

Schmuck  ist  ihr  Antlitz,  ihr  Gemiit 
So  treu,  wie  schon  die  Kleine,  O  ! 
Massliebchen,  frisch  im  Tau  erbliiht, 
Gleicht  Annchen  mein  an  Reine,  O  ! 

Ein  Bauernbursch,  das  ist  mein  Stand, 
Wer  hat  von  inir  vernommen,  O  ? 
Bin  ich  auch  wenigen  nur  bekannt, 
Ihr  bin  ich  stets  willkommen,  O  ! 

Mein  Taglohn  ist  mein  ganzes  Gut, 
Hab'  wenig  zu  verschenken,  O  ! 
Doch  nicht  nach  Schatzen  steht  mein  Mut, 
Mein  Lieb'  ist  all  mein  Denken,  O  ! 

Mein  alter  Brotherr  schmunzelt  froh, 
Weil  Schaf '  und  Kiih'  gedeihen,  O  ! 
Ich  hinterm  Pflug  mach's  ebenso, 
Weil  Annchen  mich  will  freien,  O  ! 

Kommt  Gliick,  kommt  Leid,  was  kummert's  mich  ? 
Ich  nehm',  was  Gott  will  geben,  O  ! 
Nur  einen  einz'gen  Wunsch  hab'  ich  : 
Mit  meinem  Lieb  zu  leben,  O  ! 

Jftarg  Jftorbtfn. 

This,  one  of  the  most   exquisite  songs   of  Burns,  has 
several  translators. 

Mr.  Silbergleit's  version  has   many  beautiful  lines,  but 
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he  spoils  the  effect  of  his  work  as  a  translation  by  entirely 
omitting  the  name  Mary  Morison  and  using  only  "Marie"; 
and  in  some  cases  he  changes  the  tender  touches,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  last  verse,  where  Burns  causes  the  lover — 
even  while  despairing  of  her  love,  and  only  asking  her 
sympathetic  pity — still  to  believe  in  her  gentleness  and 
true  womanly  nobility 

"A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 
The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison." 

Mr.  Silbergleit  puts 

"  Wenn  solch  Erbarmen  du  nicht  Ubst, 
Dann  bist  du's  nicht,  bist  nicht  Marie."1 

which  is  pitched  in  a  much  lower  key  than  the  beautiful 
thought  which  the  lines  of  Burns  convey. 

Mr.  Laun's  translation  has  also  much  to  recommend 
it,  but  he  now  and  again  loses  some  of  the  most  touching 
traits  of  the  original,  for  instance — 

"  Manch'  Madchen  schien  der  Schonheit  Preis, 
Wohl  wiirdig  fur  des  Kb'nigs  Thron ; 
Doch  keine  war  im  ganzen  Kreis 
So  schon  wie  Mary  Morison,"  2 

where  it  will  be  seen  the  whole  point  is  lost. 

A  witty  writer  tells  a  story  of  a  young  officer  who 
admitted  that  his  sweetheart  was  not  particularly  beautiful, 
nor  endowed  with  a  perfectly  graceful  figure ;  "  but  take  her 
all  in  all,"  said  he,  "and  who  is  so  winsome  and  winning?" 
Precisely  !  this  is  the  feeling  Burns  expresses — 

1  If  such  pity  thou  dost  not  practice, 
Then  thou'rt  not  she,  art  not  Mary. 

2  Many  a  maid  seemed  the  prize  of  beauty, 
Well  worthy  of  the  king's  throne ; 

But  none  in  the  whole  circle  was 
So  beautiful  as  Mary  Morison. 
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"  Tho'  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw, 
And  yon  the  toast  of  a'  the  town," 

yet  she  "  was  na  Mary  Morison." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  concentration  of  the 
whole  thought  upon  one  person,  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  true  love,  so  perfectly  expressed  as  in  these  four  words, 
and  it  is  in  the  rendering  of  such  concentrated  expres- 
sions, as  well  as  of  the  naive  and  pathetic  traits,  that  so 
many  of  our  translators  fail. 

Mr.  Otto  Baisch  gives  a  pretty  song,  but  it  does  not 
contain  the  charming  characteristics  of  the  original.  I 
take,  for  brevity's  sake,  the  same  verse  as  a  test — 

"  Errang  auch  manche  Wohlgefallen, 
Hiess  eine  gar  des  Stadtchens  Sonn', 
Stillseufzend  sagt'  ich  doch  bei  alien  : 
Ihr  gleicht  nicht  Mary  Morison."1 

It   will   be   seen   that   the   magic  and   tenderness  of   the 
original  are  absent  from  these  lines. 

Mr.  Winterfeld  produces  a  good  song,  and  in  some 
respects  a  fair  translation,  but  it  is  also  spoiled  as  a 
rendering  of  Burns  by  such  lines  as 

"  Flog  doch  zu  dir  die  Phantasie, 
Denn  alles  And're  schien  mir  schaal,"2 

which  fail  entirely  in  conveying  the  original — 

"  To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing — 
I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw " ; 


1  Tho'  many  succeeded  in  obtaining  favour, 

And  one,  indeed,  was  called  the  Sun  of  the  town, 
Gently  sighing,  I  yet  said  about  them  all, 
You  do  not  equal  Mary  Morison. 

2  My  fancy  flew  to  thee, 
For  all  else  seemed  insipid. 
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and 

"  O,  kannst  den  Frieden  rauben  Du 
Dem  Manne,  der  Dich  nie  betriibt?"1 

is  far,  far  from  meaning 

"  O  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace, 
Wha  for  thy  sake  would  gladly  die?" 

K.  Bartsch  gives  a  version,  very  faithfully  rendered,  and 
with  fewer  departures  from  the  original.  I  therefore  give 
it,  as  also  that  of  G.  Legerlotz,  which  is  likewise  fairly 
well  translated,  although  it  shows  many  of  the  defects  of 
the  four  first  named  writers. 

MARY  MORISON. 
K.  BARTSCH. 

O  Mary,  komm  ans  Fensterlein, 

Es  naht  die  langersehnte  Stund', 
Und  lass  mich  sehn  das  Lacheln  dein 

Das  kranke  Herzen  macht  gesund. 
Wie  triig'  ich  willig  jedes  Joch, 

Ein  milder  Sklav'  im  Brand  der  Sonn', 
Erwiirb'  ich  dich  am  Ziele  noch, 

Du  holde  Mary  Morison  ! 

Als  gestern  durch  den  Saal  der  Tanz 

Hinwogt  im  Glanz  des  Kerzenlichts, 
Bei  dir  war  meine  Seele  ganz, 

Ich  sass,  doch  sah  und  hort'  ich  nichts. 
War  diese  schon  und  jene  drall 

Und  die  des  ganzen  Stadtchens  Kron', 
Ich  seufzt'  und  sprach  :  "  Wer  seid  ihr  all  ? 

Ihr  seid  nicht  Mary  Morison." 


1  O,  canst  thou  rob  the  peace 
Of  the  man  who  never  saddened  thee? 
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O  warum  schaffst  du  solchen  Schmerz 

Ihm,  dem  du  mehr  als  Leben  bist? 
Kannst,  Mary,  brechen  du  ein  Herz, 

Des  einzige  Schuld  die  Liebe  ist  ? 
Kannst  du  nicht  Lieb'  um  Liebe  weihn, 

O  so  sei  Mitleid  doch  mein  Lohn  ; 
Ein  grausam  Herz  kann  nimmer  sein 

Das  Herz  von  Mary  Morison. 


MARY   MORISON. 
GUSTAV  LEGERLOTZ. 

O  Mary,  komm  ans  Fenster  nu  ! 

's  isch  die  ersehnte  Stund,  du  weisst. 
Dei  sonnigs  Lacheln  neig  mir  zu, 

Das  den  Geiz  sei  Gold  vergesse  heisst. 
Froh  triig  au's  schwerste  Joch  mei  Geist, 

E  treuer  Sklav,  vo  Sonn  ze  Sonn, 
Wann  's  ihm  e  susses  Gliick  verheisst : 

Die  holde  Mary  Morison. 

Als  heint  beim  Klang  der  Saiten  dort 

Der  Tanz  gewogt  durch's  Hallenlicht, 
Do  stahl  mei  Geist  zu  dir  sich  fort ; 

I  sass,  doch  hort  und  sach  i  nicht. 
Do  war  meng  hiibsch,  meng  hold  Gesicht, 

E  dritts  trug  Lob  uf  Lob  dervon. 
O  geht !     Mei  Herzli  seufzt  und  spricht : 

"  Keins  isch  kei  Mary  Morison  !  " 

Der  gern  sei  Herzblut  fur  di  giebt, 

O  Mary,  hast  fiir  den  nur  Pein  ? 
Des  Schuld  nur  isch,  dass  er  di  liebt, 

Kannst  den  der  Todesmarter  weihn  ? 
Und  kann's  denn  Lieb  um  Lieb  nit  sein, 

Es  labt  au  schon  des  Mitleids  Bronn. 
O  hart  isch  nimmermeh,  o  nein  1 

Der  Sinn  vo  Mary  Morison. 
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JEg  |lannie'0  Jttoa. 

Mr.  Laun,  although  true  in  many  beautiful  lines,  does 
not  give  a  happy  version;  his  metre  wants  a  syllable  in 
the  second  line,  and  this  gives  it  a  stilted  character,  and 
some  lines  are  poor,  such  as 

"  Sie  machen  mich  traurig  und  sind  mir  verdorrt, 
Sie  mahnen  an  Nanny — doch  Nanny  ist  fort"1 

'These   words    have    the   very    opposite    meaning    to    the 
original,  for  Burns  shows  his  pain  by  the  contrast — 

"  They  pain  my  sad  bosom,  sae  sweetly  they  blaw, 
They  mind  me  o'  Nannie,  and  Nannie's  awa." 

Otto  Baisch  spoils  a  very  fair  translation  by  inaccuracies 
which,  with  a  little  care,  might  have  been  avoided,  for 
example, 

"While  birds  warble  welcome  in  ilka  green  shaw," 
he  renders 

"  Nun  singt  es  und  klingt  es  bald  hier  und  bald  dort." 2 
K.  Bartsch  and  Winterfeld  give  very  similar  renderings, 
indeed  the  first  two  lines  are  word  for  word.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  which  to  give  here.  As  being  nearer 
the  original  I  give  Bartsch's  version,  though  possibly 
Winterfeld's  may  be  preferred  by  some. 

NANNY  IST  FORT. 
K.  BARTSCH. 

Nun  hiillt  sich  Natur  in  ihr  grimes  Gewand 
Und  lauschet  den  Lammchen  am  blumigen  Strand  ; 
Es  zwitschern  die  Vogel  am  schattigen  Ort ; 
Mich  kann  es  nicht  freuen — denn  Nanny  ist  fort. 

1  They  make  me  sad  and  are  withered  to  me; 
They  mind  me  of  Nanny,  but  Nanny  is  away. 

2  Now  there's  singing  and  sounding,  now  here  and  now  there. 
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Schneeglockchen  und  Primel,  sie  schmiicken  die  Au', 
Es  baden  die  Veilchen  sich  morgens  im  Tau  ; 
Sie  machen  mich  traurig,  mich  mahnt  immerfort 
Ihr  Bliihen  an  Nanny — und  Nanny  ist  fort. 

Du  Lerche,  die  flatternd  vom  tauigen  Plan 
Verkiindet  dem  Schafer  des  Morgenrots  Nahn, 
Du  Drossel,  du  abendbegriissende,  dort, 
O  schweigt  aus  Erbarmen — denn  Nanny  ist  fort. 

Komm,  sinnender  Herbst,  denn  in  Gelb  und  in  Grau, 

Dass  ich  die  Natur,  die  verwelkende,  schau' ; 

Der  eisige  Winter,  wenn  alles  verdorrt, 

Kann  einzig  mich  freuen — denn  Nanny  ist  fort 

The    following,   an    arrangement    from    various    writers, 
presents  the  piece,  I  think,  more  faithfully. 


MEIN  ANNCHEN  IST  FORT. 

Nun  schmiickt  sich  Natur  in  ihr  grimes  Gewand  ; 
Nun  hiipfen  die  Lammlein  durch  bliihendes  Land; 
Willkommen  singt's  Voglein  am  griinenden  Ort : 
Ich  aber  bin  freudlos,  mein  Annchen  ist  fort. 

Schneeglockchen  und  Primeln  verschonen  die  Au', 
Die  Veilchen  sich  baden  friihmorgens  im  Thau  ; 
Es  schmerzt  meine  Seele  euer  duftendes  Wort, 
Ihr  mahnet  an  Annchen,  und  Annchen  ist  fort. 

Du  Lerche,  die  aufspringt  aus  thauiger  Saat 
Dem  Schafer  zu  melden  :   die  Sonne,  sie  naht, 
Und  du  trunk'ne  Drossel  im  Abendglanz  dort, 
Verstumme  aus  Mitleid,  mein  Annchen  ist  fort 

Komm  Herbst  denn  schwermiithig  in  Gelb  und  in  Grau, 
Und  troste  mich  mit  dem  Verwelken  der  Au'  : 
Nur  schwarz  oder  Winter  und  Schneesturm  hinfort, 
Erfreuen  mich  fiirder,  mein  Annchen  ist  fort. 
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"  Flow  gently,  Sweet  Afton,"  one  of  the  most  melodious 
of  the  songs  of  Burns,  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
been  rendered  with  fidelity,  whilst  preserving  its  original 
musical  ring,  especially  as  it  is  devoid  of  many  of  the 
idioms  and  strong  Scotch*  expressions  conveying  thoughts 
and  meanings  which  are  so  difficult  to  clothe  in  a  foreign 
garb.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  disappointing  to  find 
that  so  few  attain  even  a  moderate  measure  of  success. 

Otto  Baisch's  version,  though  pretty  enough  as  a  song, 
entirely  loses  the  charm  and  meaning  the  original  pos- 
sesses, whilst  the  substitution  of  "mein  Bachlein"  (my 
streamlet)  for  "sweet  Afton,"  tends  much  to  hush  the 
music  of  the  verse.  These  two  words,  "  sweet  Afton," 
have  a  musical  ring,  the  absence  of  which  spoils  any 
translation.  Take  Mr.  Baisch's  first  verse — 

"  Fliess'  leise,  mein  Bachlein  am  griinenden  Rain, 
Fliess'  leise,  so  will  ich  ein  Liedchen  dir  weihn  ; 
Hier  schlummert  Marie  mein  Leben,  mein  Licht ; 
Fliess'  leise,  du  Bachlein,  and  store  sie  nicht ! " l 

This  is  weak  and  unmusical  compared  with 

"  Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise  ; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, — 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream." 

Mr.  A.  Laun's  version  is  spoiled  by  somewhat  hard 
reading  lines  and  feeble  expressions,  as,  for  instance,  his 
rendering  of  the  second  four  lines  and  others — 

1  Flow  gently,  my  streamlet,  through  your  green-growing  bank, 
Flow  gently,  I'll  dedicate  a  ditty  to  thee  ; 
Here  slumbers  Mary,  my  life,  my  light, 
Flow  gently,  thou  streamlet,  and  disturb  her  not. 
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"Du  Taubchen,  das  gurrend  das  Holz  durchstreift, 
Du  Amsel,  die  schrillend  in  Dornbusch  pfeift, 
Griinkopfige  Kiebitz',  ich  bitte  Euch  sehr, 
Die  schlummernde  Schb'ne,  die  stort  mir  nicht  mehr." 1 

The  first  line  creates  quite  a  discord  :  "  ich  bitte  Euch 
sehr,"  is  colloquial  prose,  and  indeed  the  whole  four  lines 
are  much  too  unmusical  and  sprained  for 

"  Thou  stock-dove,  whose  echo  resounds  through  the  glen, 
Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny  den, 
Thou  green-crested  lapwing,  thy  screaming  forbear, — 
I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering  fair." 

Mr.  L.  G.  Silbergleit  writes  a  pretty  song  on  the  subject, 
but,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  this  erratic  writer,  he 
does  not  seem  to  trouble  himself  as  to  the  original. 
According  to  his  version  the  chief  thing  he  desires  of 
the  streamlet  (as  he  calls  it)  is,  not  to  refrain  from  disturb- 
ing the  dream,  but  to  listen  to  the  lullaby  (Wiegengesang). 

"  Strom'  leise,  du  Bachlein  am  griinenden  Hang. 
Strom'  leise  und  lausche  dem  Wiegengesang"  2 

certainly  conveys  a  different  sound  and  meaning  from 

"  Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise." 

Some  of  the  lines  are  almost  comically  weak  as  compared 
with  the  original,  thus — 

"  Der  Gliickliche  hat  ja  den  Fuss  ihr  umspiilt, 
Der  Gliickliche  hat  ja  den  Leib  ihr  gekiihlt."  3 

aThou  little  dove  which,  cooing,  sweeps  through  the  wood, 
Thou  blackbird,  which  shrilly  sings  in  the  thornbush, 
Green-headed  lapwing,  I  beg  you  much, 
The  slumbering  fair  don't  disturb  for  me  more. 

2  Flow  gently,  thou  streamlet,  by  the  green-growing  slope, 
Flow  gently,  and  listen  to  the  lullaby. 

3  The  happy  one  has  indeed  laved  her  foot, 
The  happy  one  has  cooled  her  body. 
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Doubtless  the  streamlet  ought  to  be  considered  happy,  but 
this  sickly  rhapsody  is  a  poor  exchange  for  the  poetical 
picture  of  Burns — 

"  How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet  lave, 
As  gath'ring  sweet  flow'rets  she  stems  thy  clear  wave." 

Then  he  not  only  also  omits  the  soft  words,  "  Sweet 
Afton,"  but  the  name  of  the  "slumbering  fair"  as  well, 
which  removes  the  song  further  from  the  charm  and 
musical  flow  of  the  original. 

K.  Bartsch  and  A.  v.  Winterfeld.  The  versions  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  one  another,  and  the  use  of  the 
very  same  lines  to  which  I  have  already  referred  occurs 
here  in  every  verse,  thus  Bartsch  has 

1.  "Es  schlaft  meine  Mary  am  murmelnden  Saum — 

Zieh'  leis',  holder  Afton,  nicht  stor  ihren  Traum." 

2.  "  Griinbuschiger  Kiebitz,  dir  mach'  ich's  zur  Pflicht, 

O  store  den  Schlummer  der  Liebsten  mir  nicht." 

3.  "  Dort  wander5  ich  taglich  zu  Mittag  hinaus, 

Den  Blick-  auf  die  Herd'  und  der  Lieblichen  Haus." 

4.  "  Oft,  wenn  auf  die  Wiese  der  Abendtau  weint, 

Beschattet  die  Birke  uns  beide  vereint." 

5.  "  Wie  kost  deine  Well'  ihr  den  schneeigen  Fuss, 

Wenn,  Blumen  sich  pfliickend,  sie  nahet  dem  Fluss  ! " 

Winterfeld  has 

1.  "  Es  schlummert  Maria  am  duftigen  Saum — 

Zieh'  leis,  holder  Afton,  stoV  nicht  ihren  Traum." 

2.  "  Griinbrustiger  Kibitz,  ich  mach'  dir's  zur  Pflicht  ! 

O  store  den  Schlaf  meines  Liebchens  mir  nicht " — 

3.  "  Dort  wand're  ich  jeglichen  Mittag  hinaus, 

Den  Blick  auf  die  Heerd'  und  der  Lieblichen  Haus." 

4.  "  So  oft  dort  der  Abend  in  Thautropfen  weint, 

Beschattet  die  Birke  uns  Beide  vereint." 

5.  "  Wie  kos't  deine  Well'  um  ihr  schneeiges  Bein, 

Wenn  Blumen  sie  suchet,  zu  nahe  am  Rain  ! " — 
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The  sixth  verse  is  of  course  merely  a  repetition  of  the 
first.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  say  which  of  the  two  in 
the  remaining  lines  is  nearer  the  original;  personally  I 
prefer  K.  Bartsch's,  and  therefore  append  his  version. 

E.  Ruete,  whose  ear  seems  generally  more  ready  to 
catch  the  music  and  rhythm  of  Burns's  works,  is  not 
quite  so  successful  here  as  I  would  have  expected.  He 
somewhat  mars  the  melody  by  using  the  words,  "  Mein 
Afton,"  "Mein  Strom."  I  give  his  version  also. 

ZIEH  LEIS\   HOLDER  AFTON. 
K.  BAKTSCH. 

Zieh  leis',  holder  Afton,  am  griinenden  Ried, 
Zieh  leis',  und  zum  Preis  lass  dir  singen  ein  Lied  j 
Es  schlaft  meine  Mary  am  murmelnden  Saum — 
Zieh  leis',  holder  Afton,  nicht  stor  ihren  Traum, 

Du  Taubchen,  des  Echo  im  Walde  dort  klingt, 
Du  Amsel,  die  frohlich  im  Dornbusche  singt, 
Griinbuschiger  Kiebitz,  dir  mach'  ich's  zur  Pflicht, 
O  store  den  Schlummer  der  Liebsten  mir  nicht. 

Hoch  ragen  die  Hiigel  am  Afton  empor, 

Draus  quillt  manch  geschlangeltes  Bachlein  hervor ; 

Dort  wander'  ich  taglich  zu  Mittag  hinaus, 

Den  Blick  auf  die  Herd'  und  der  Lieblichen  Haus. 

Wie  schon  deine  Ufer,  die  Thaler  wie  griin, 
Wo  wild  in  dem  Walde  die  Primeln  erbliihn  ! 
Oft,  wenn  auf  die  Wiese  der  Abendtau  weint, 
Beschattet  die  Birke  uns  beide  vereint. 

Dein  helles  Gewasser,  wie  lieblich  es  fliesst, 
Die  Hiitte  von  Mary  geschlangelt  umschliesst ! 
Wie  kost  deine  Well'  ihr  den  schneeigen  Fuss, 
Wenn,  Blumen  sich  pfliickend,  sie  nahet  dem  Fluss  ! 

Zieh  leis',  holder  Afton,  am  griinenden  Ried  ! 
Zieh  leis',  holdes  Bachlein,  dir  sing1'  ich  dies  Lied  ! 
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Es  schlaft  meine  Mary  am  murmelnden  Saum — 
Zieh  leis',  holder  Afton,  nicht  stor  ihren  Traum. 

ME  IN  AFTON. 
EDMUND  RUETE. 

Fliess'  leise,  mein  Afton,  das  Waldthal  entlang, 
Fliess'  leise,  ich  sing'  dir  zum  Preis  einen  Sang, 
Mein  Madchen  hast  murmelnd  in  Schlaf  du  gewiegt, 
Fliess'  leise,  mein  Strom,  wo  siiss  traumend  sie  liegt ! 

Holztaube,  die  girrend  die  Schluchten  durchschweift, 
Du  Amsel,  die  hell  in  dem  Dorngebiisch  pfeift, 
Schwarzhaubiger  Kibitz,  nun  schweige  geschwind  ! 
Ich  bitt'  euch,  o  stort  nicht  rnein  schlummerndes  Kind  ! 

Hoch  ragen,  mein  Strom,  deine  Hohen  empor, 
Es  blitzt  aus  dem  Dickicht  manch  Bachlein  hervor, 
Dort  weid'  ich  die  Herden  und  schau'  nach  dem  Haus 
Der  Liebsten  tagtaglich  die  Augen  mir  aus. 

Wie  lieblich  die  Ufer,  die  Thaler  so  griin, 
Wo  wild  in  den  Waldern  die  Primeln  erbliih'n, 
Wo  oft,  wenn  der  Abend  sanftweinend  sich  senkt, 
Uns  schattend  die  duftende  Birke  umfangt ! 

Krystallhell,  mein  Strom,  deine  Welle  enteilt, 
Am  Hiittchen  vorbei,  wo  die  Liebste  mir  weilt, 
Wie  badest  du  froh  ihren  schneeigen  Fuss, 
Pfliickt  hurtig  sie  Blumen  im  rauschenden  Fluss  ! 

Fliess'  leise,  mein  Afton,  das  Waldthal  entlang, 
Fliess'  leise,  du  Lieber,  und  lausche  dem  Sang  ! 
Mein  Madchen  hast  murmelnd  in  Schlaf  du  gewiegt, 
Fliess'  leise,  mein  Strom,  wo  siiss  traumend  sie  liegt ! 


<D,  toer!  thctt  in  the  (toto  §  last, 

though  attempted  by  five  translators,  exists  only  in  two 
versions  which  are  good ;  that  by  Mr.  Freiligrath  is  really 
excellent — perhaps  one  of  the  best  translations  made  into 
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German.     The   second   one  I   give,  which   almost  equals 
it,  is  by  Otto  Baisch. 

O,   SAH  ICH  AUF  DER  HA  IDE  DORT. 
FERDINAND  FREILIGRATH. 

O,  sah'  ich  auf  der  Haide  dort 
Im  Sturme  dich,  im  Sturme  dich, 
Mit  meinem  Mantel  vor  dem  Sturm 
Beschiitzt'  ich  dich,  beschiitzt'  ich  dich  ! 
O,  war*  mit  seinen  Stiirmen  dir 
Das  Ungliick  nah,  das  Ungliick  nah, 
Dann  war'  dies  Herz  dein  Zufluchtsort, 
Gern  theilt'  ich  ja,  gern  theilt'  ich  ja  ! 

O,  war'  ich  in  der  Wiiste,  die 

So  braun  und  diirr,  so  braun  und  diirr, 

Zum  Paradiese  wiirde  sie, 

Warst  du  bei  mir,  warst  du  bei  mir  ! 

Und  waV  ein  Konig  ich,  und  war5 

Die  Erde  mein,  die  Erde  mein, 

Du  warst  an  meiner  Krone  doch 

Der  schonste  Stein,  der  schb'nste  Stein. 

O    WARST  DU  AUF  DER  HEIDE  DORT. 
OTTO  BAISCH. 

O  warst  du  auf  der  Heide  dort, 

Im  rauhen  Wind,  im  rauhen  Wind, 

Ich  schlange  meinen  Mantel  warm 

Um  dich,  mein  Kind,  um  dich,  mein  Kind  ; 

Und  brauste  ungestiim  auf  dich 

Das  Ungliick  ein,  das  Ungliick  ein, 

Dann  sollte  meine  treue  Brust 

Dir  Zuflucht  sein,  dir  Zuflucht  sein. 

Und  sah'  ich  ode  Wildnis  nur, 

Wohl  fern  und  nah,  wohl  fern  und  nah, 

Zum  Paradiese  wiirde  sie, 

Warst  du  nur  da,  warst  du  nur  da  ; 
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Und  fiele  mir  der  Herrscherthron 
Des  Reiches  zu,  des  Reiches  zu, 
Der  schonste  Stein  in  meiner  Kron', 
Der  warest  du,  der  warest  du. 


Jt  Heb,  leb  $o0e. 

Here,  of  several  translations,  those  of  K.  Bartsch,  Otto 
Baisch,  G.  Legerlotz,  and  F.  Freiligrath  are  really  so  good 
that  it  is  difficult  to  express  a  preference.  There  is  one 
poetic  touch  which,  however,  they  all  miss,  and  that  is  the 
repetition  of  the  word  "  red " ;  try  the  two  expressions, 
"  My  love  is  like  a  red  rose,"  and  "  My  love  is  like  a 
red,  red  rose,"  and  the  magic  of  this  touch  is  felt. 
Freiligrath  introduces  it  into  the  third  line  at  the  expense 
of  fidelity ;  his  first  verse  reads — 

"  Mein  Lieb  ist  eine  rothe  Ros', 
Die  frisch  am  Stocke  gliiht  ; 
Eine  rothe,  rothe  Ros'  !    mein  Lieb 
Ist  wie  ein  susses  Lied  ! " l 

instead  of 

"  O,  my  luve  is  like  a  red,  red  rose, 
That's  newly  sprung  in  June  ; 
O,  my  luve  is  like  a  melodie 
That's  sweetly  played  in  tune." 

I  give  the  two  following  versions,  without  even  hinting 
that  those  of  Baisch  and  Legerlotz  are  not  quite  equal  to 
them. 


1  My  love  is  a  red  rose, 
That  fresh  blooms  on  the  stem  ; 
A  red,  red  rose !    my  love 
Is  like  a  sweet  song. 
H 
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ME1N  LIEB  1ST    W1E  DIE  ROSE  ROT. 
K.  BARTSCH. 

Mein  Lieb  ist  wie  die  Rose  rot, 
Die  neu  im  Mai  entsprang  ; 

Mein  Lieb  ist  wie  die  Melodic, 
Die  suss  im  Lied  erklang. 

So  schon  du  bist,  du  holde  Maid, 

So  tief  bin  ich  besiegt ; 
Und  lieben  werd'  ich  dich,  mein  Lieb, 

Bis  dass  das  Meer  versiegt. 

Bis  dass  das  Meer  versiegt,  mein  Lieb, 
Den  Fels  die  Sonn'  erweicht : 

So  lange  lieb'  ich  dich,  mein  Lieb, 
So  weit  mein  Leben  reicht. 

Nun  lebe  wohl,  mein  einzig  Lieb, 

Leb  wohl  auf  kurze  Zeit ; 
Ich  komme  wieder,  waY  ich  auch 

Zehntausend  Meilen  weit. 

MEIN  LIEB  IST  EINE  ROTHE  ROS'. 
FERDINAND  FREILIGRATH. 

Mein  Lieb  ist  eine  rothe  Ros', 
Die  frisch  am  Stocke  gliiht ; 
Eine  rothe,  rothe  Ros'  !  mein  Lieb 
Ist  wie  ein  susses  Lied  ! 

Mein  Lieb,  so  schmuck  und  schon  du  bist, 
So  sehr  auch  lieb'  ich  dich  ; 
Bis  dass  die  See  verlaufen  ist, 
Siisse  Dime,  lieb'  ich  dich  ! 

Bis  dass  die  See  verlaufen  ist, 
Und  der  Fels  zerschmilzt,  mein  Kind, 
Und  stets,  mein  Lieb,  so  lang  mein  Blut 
In  meinen  Adern  rinnt ! 

Leb'  wohl,  leb'  wohl,  mein  einzig  Lieb  ! 
Leb'  wohl  auf  kurze  Zeit  ! 
Leb'  wohl  !  ich  kehr",  und  war5  ich  auch 
Zehntausend  Meilen  weit. 
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fetch  t0  me  si  $tnt  a 

(MY    BONNIE    MARY.) 

There  are  some  fairly  good  translations  of  this  popular 
song,  but  Mr.  Laun  has  so  caught  the  spirit,  metre,  and 
tone  of  the  original  that  I  content  myself  with  giving  his, 
without  dealing  with  the  defects  of  the  others. 

GEIf,   HOL1  MIR  EINEN  KRUG,    Etc. 
ADOLF  LAUN. 

Geh',  hoi'  mir  einen  Krug  voll  Wein 
Und  giess  ihn  in  die  Silbertasse ; 
Zum  Abschied  soil's  getrunken  sein, 
Eh'  ich  mein  susses  Lieb'  verlasse. 
Das  Boot  liegt  an  dem  Pfahl  von  Leith, 
Der  Wind  streicht  durch  des  Ufers  Weiden, 
Bei  Berwick  sticht  das  Schiff  in  See, 
Und  von  Marieen  muss  ich  scheiden. 

Das  Banner  fliegt,  man  ruft  zur  Schlacht 
Und  schwingt  die  Speere  kiihn  und  muthig. 
Horch  !  wie  es  kracht  mit  Donners  Macht, 
Der  wilde  Kampf  wird  heiss  und  blutig. 
Nicht  Sturmgesaus,  nicht  Meergebraus 
Macht  mir  es  schwer,  von  hier  zu  scheiden, 
Nicht  lahmt  den  Muth  des  Kampfes  Gluth. 
Nein,  dass  ich  Dich,  Marie,  soil  meiden. 

©f  n'  the  Jtttt0  the  SBinb  can  JUato 

has  attracted  few  translators.  Mr.  K.  Bartsch  gives  a 
fairly  good  version,  and  though  not  without  defects,  it 
conveys  a  good  idea  of  the  original.  He  gives  the  song 
in  forty-eight  lines.  Whilst  it  is  certain  that  only  the  first 
sixteen  lines  are  really  by  the  poet,  the  second  sixteen 
lines  in  this  version  are  said  to  have  been  written  by 
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William  Reid,  of  Brash  &  Reid,  Booksellers,  Glasgow, 
beginning  by 

"  Upon  the  banks  o'  flowing  Clyde." 

I  venture  to  insert  them,  although  they  seldom  appear  in 
any  good  edition  of  the  poet's  works.  The  last  sixteen  I 
also  give,  though  they  are  ascribed  to  John  Hamilton, 
Musicseller,  Edinburgh. 

VON  ALLEN    WINDEN,   DIE  DA     WEHN. 
K.  BARTSCH. 

Von  alien  Winden,  die  da  wehn, 

Lieb'  ich  zumeist  den  West, 
Im  Westen  lebt  die  holde  Maid, 

Von  der  mein  Herz  nicht  lasst. 
Das  Laub  entspriesst,  das  Bachlein  fliesst, 

Von  Hiigeln  rings  umlacht ; 
Zu  Jeannie.hin  fliegt  all  mein  Sinn 

Und  Traumen  Tag  und  Nacht. 

Sie  seh'  ich  in  der  Blumen  Tau, 

Sie  seh'  ich  suss  und  schon, 
Sie  hoV  ich  in  der  Voglein  Sang 

Herab  von  lustigen  Hohn. 
Kein  holdes  Bliimchen,  das  entspringt, 

Am  Quell,  im  Busch,  im  Thai, 
Kein  holdes  Voglein,  das  da  singt — 

An  sie  mahnt's  allzumal. 

Die  Madchen  an  dem  Strand  der  Clyde 

Sind  schon  geputzt  und  drall ; 
Doch  tragen  sie  ihr  bestes  Zeug, 

Meine  Jeannie  schlagt  sie  all. 
Im  schlichten  Kleid  besiegt  sie  weit 

Die  Schonste  von  der  Stadt ; 
So  Jung  wie  alt  gesteht  das  bald, 

Wer  sie  gesehen  hat. 
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Das  Lamm  voll  Lust  an  Mutterbrust 

Kann  nicht  unschuldiger  sein  : 
Ihr  einziger  Fehl,  bei  meiner  Seel', 

War'  ihre  Lieb'  allein. 
Ihr  Augenpaar,  so  hell  und  klar 

Wie  Tau,  an  Glanze  reich  ; 
An  Huldgestalt  ist  niemand  halt 

Der  siissen  Jeannie  gleich. 

O  wehe,  Westwind,  wehe  sanft 

Im  schattenreichen  Hain  ; 
Im  Abendstrahl  bring  aus  dem  Thai 

Das  fleissige  Bienchen  heim, 
Und  bring  mein  Madchen  mir  zuriick, 

Mein  Madchen  schmuck  und  drall  ; 
Ihr  Lacheln  weich  bannt  Sorge  gleich, 

Ihr  Zauber  wirkt  das  all. 

Der  Hiigel  dort  manch  Liebeswort 

Von  mir  und  ihr  vernahm  ! 
Wie  that  uns  weh  das  letzt'  Ade, 

Ach  !  als  der  Abschied  kam. 
Dem  Herrn  allein  kann  kundig  sein, 

Der  Hohn  und  Tiefen  misst, 
Dass  nichts  so  wert  mir  auf  der  Erd' 

Als  meine  Jeannie  ist. 


aitb 

This  song  has  attracted  several  translators,  but  they 
nearly  all  miss  its  minor  musical  note  and  pathetic 
charm.  Without  reviewing  the  various  versions  I  give  Mr. 
A.  Laun's,  as  it  seems  to  me  the  best. 

AM  UFER  DES  DOON. 
ADOLF  LAUN. 

O  Feld  und  Au  am  schonen  Doon, 
Wie  ihr  so  frisch  und  frohlich  bliiht, 
Wie,  Vogel,  konnt  Ihr  singen  jetzt, 
Da  triib'  und  traurig  mein  Germith  ? 
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Du  brichst,  o  Vogel,  mir  das  Herz, 
Der  wirbelnd  dort  im  Dornbusch  singt. 
Du  mahnst  mich  an  vergang'ne  Lust, 
Die  Niemand,  Niemand,  wiederbringt  1 

Oft  wallt'  ich  hier  am  schonen  Doon, 
Wo  Lilian  stehn  beim  Rosenstrauch, 
Der  Vogel  sang  von  seiner  Lieb', 
Und  von  der  meinen  sang  ich  auch. 
Mit  frohem  Herzen  pfliickt'  ich  da 
Vom  Rosenstrauch  die  schonste  Zier, 
Die  Rose  stahl  der  falsche  Freund, 
Den  Dorn,  den  Dorn,  ach  !  liess  er  mir. 


John  Jlntorsott,  mg  Jc. 

The  pictures  drawn  in  the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night " 
are  often  quoted,  and  very  properly  quoted,  as  amongst 
the  highest  ideals  of  happy,  well-lived,  rustic  married  life 
and  love,  and  there  are  few  readers  who  will  not  readily 
join  in  the  poet's  words — 

"  From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs, 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad  : 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 
'An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God.'" 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  that  charming  picture  of  youthful  love — a  picture 
not  surpassed,  if  indeed  equalled,  in  the  splendid  gallery 
of  Burns's  creation — 

"  If  heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
'Tis  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 

In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale, 
Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale"; 

but  in  "  John  Anderson  "  I  have  often  felt  that  he  touches 
a  still  tenderer  chord  than  those  which  are  struck  even 
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in  the  "  Saturday  Night."  What  can  surpass  the  "  flood 
of  great  remembrance  "  and  memories  that  crowd  around 
the  words, 

"  We  clamb  the  hill  thegither ; 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 
We've  had  wi'  ane  anither."  ? 

The  closing  lines  are  also  unequalled  in  their  deep 
pathos  and  unchanging  and  eternal  love.  The  "shadow 
feared  by  man"  has  no  terrors  for  this  true  wife's  faith 
and  feeling.  She  is  ready  to  "totter  doon"  life's  hill, 
whilst  "hand  in  hand  they  go,"  and,  beautiful  in  their 
lives,  they  will  not  in  death  be  divided — 

"  And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 
John  Anderson,  my  jo." 

Now,  though  all  the  authors  to  whom  we  have  hitherto 
referred — except  Legerlotz — have  been  drawn  to  try  and 
clothe  this  sweetest  song  with  German  drapery,  the 
magic  is  not  there.  We  are  told  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
was  taken  by  a  friend  to  see  a  picture.  He  was  anxious 
to  admire  it,  and  examined  it  with  a  keen  and  careful, 
but  favourable  eye.  "  Capital  composition,  correct  drawing, 
the  colour,  tone,  chiaroscuro  excellent;  but,  but,  it 
wants — hang  it,  it  wants  'That!'"  snapping  his  fingers. 
So  these  translations  want  "  That ! "  Some,  indeed,  want 
,more. 

Winterfeld,  for  instance,  so  changes  the  sentiments  that 
the  canty  dame,  who  from  the  original,  one  feels  is  "  born 
to  be  loved"  and  to  cheer  her  guidman  through  life  and 
even  at  its  close,  is  transformed  into  a  grumbling  shadow, 
recalling  not  the  "  canty  "  but  the  cloudy  days  of  the  past. 

"Wir  gingen  Beid'  bergauf, 
Und  mancher  triibe  Tag,  John, 
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Erschwerte  unser'n  Lauf. 

Jetzt  stackeln,  Hand  in  Hand,  John, 

Wir  miide  neiderwarts, 

Und  nicken  zusammen  ein  dann."1 

Can  anything  be  more  unlike  the  spirit  and  feeling  of 
the  original — pleasant  in  past  memories,  and  cheery  and 
hopeful  for  the  future? 

"  We  clamb  the  hill  thegither  ; 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither : 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go  ; 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo." 

A.  Laun's  version  is  rendered  very  fairly  as  to  the 
literal  meaning,  but  it  is  hard  and  unmusical.  Try  how 
the  second  verse  sounds,  and  it  is  not  the  most 
offending — 

"Jetzt  ist  so  kahl  Dein  Haupt,  John, 
Jetzt  sind  die  Locken  weiss, 
Doch  segne  Gott  Dich,  Greis ! 
John  Anderson,  mein  Lieb,  John," 

then  try  the  music  of  the  original — 

"  But  now  your  brow  is  beld,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snow  ; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 
John  Anderson,  my  jo." 

K.  Bartsch  gives  a  somewhat  kindlier  rendering, 
"  Das  Haar  wie  Schnee  im  Mars," 

1  We  both  went  up  the  hill, 
And  many  a  cloudy  day,  John, 
Made  our  path  more  difficult ; 
Now  we  stagger,  hand  in  hand,  John, 
Tired  downwards, 
And  fall  asleep  together  then. 
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and  other  lines  being  again  identical  with  VVinterfeld's 
rendering.  And  in  the  second  verse  it  wants  the  touching 
pathos  of  the  word  "  thegither,"  which  Burns  uses  with 
such  effect  in  the  second  and  seventh  lines  of  the  last 
verse — 

"John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither; 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither : 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go  ; 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo." 

The  charm  is  lost  by  the  omission  of  this  touch,  in 

"John  Anderson,  mein  Herz,  John, 

Wir  klommen  Hiigel  auf, 
Und  manchen  frohen  Tag,  John, 

Brachr/  uns  des  Lebens  Lauf ; 
Nun  wackeln  Hand  in  Hand,  John, 

Wir  beide  niederwarts, 
Und  schlafen  an  des  Hiigels  Fuss, 

John  Anderson,  mein  Herz." 

Otto  Baisch  spoils  a  good  rendering  by  a  change  in  the 
second  verse,  and  the  last  four  lines  are  poorly  done. 

"  But  now  your  brow  is  beld  " 
he  omits,  and  substitutes 

"  Dein  Auge  matt  und  triib." l 

Now,  Burns  makes  no  such  reference,  knowing  that 
such  men  at  John's  age  usually  retain  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Jewish  leader,  "  His  eye  is  not  dim." 
And  the  last  four  lines, 

1  Thine  eye  weary  and  dim. 
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"  Und  mag  es  nun  hinabgehn, 
Wenn  Hand  in  Hand  nur  blieb, 
Dann  schlafen  wir  vereint  am  Fuss, 
John  Anderson,  mein  Lieb,"1 

by   such    doublings   and   vagueness  never,   never   convey 
even  an  echo  of  the  original — 

"  Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go  ; 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 
John  Anderson,  my.  jo." 

Silbergleit  also  spoils  a  somewhat  pretty  rendering  by 
repeated  references  to  John's  age.  Now  it  is  a  loving  touch 
that  the  references  are  made  in  the  original  simply  to  the 
marks  of  time  upon  his  appearance ;  such  words  as  "  my 
old  John,"  and  "thy  old  head,"  spoil  the  pathetic  charm 
of  the  original.  With  this  exception  it  is  not  without 
merit,  though  somewhat  cold. 


HANS  ANDERSEN,   MEIN  HANS. 
L.  G.  SILBERGLEIT. 

Hans  Andersen,  mein  alter  Hans, 
Zuerst,  als  ich  dich  hatt', 
Da  war  dein  Haar  noch  rabenschwarz 
Und  deine  Stirne  glatt. 

Die  Stirn,  die  ist  gerunzelt  jetzt. 
Dein  Haar  ist  schneeig  ganz. 
Gesegnet  sei  dein  alter  Kopf, 
Hans  Andersen,  mein  Hans. 


1  And  may  it  be  now  to  go  down, 
If  hand  in  hand  only  remains  ; 
Then  we  sleep  united  at  the  foot, 
John  Anderson,  my  clear. 
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So  gingen  wir,  mein  alter  Hans, 
Bergan,  bergan  selbander. 
Wir  lebten  manchen  Tag,  mein  Hans, 
Recht  frohlich  mit  einander. 

Bergab  nun  geht's,  mein  alter  Hans, 
Im  Abendsonnenglanz. 
Zusammen  schlafen  unten  wir, 
Hans  Andersen,  mein  Hans. 

E.  Ruete  catches,  as  is  usual  with  this  author,  the  spirit 
of  the  song,  but   takes   greatly  away  from  the  beauty  of 
the   rendering,  indeed,   spoils  it  altogether,  by  weak   and 
harsh  lines. 

"Die  Stirn  so  glatt  nicht  blieb"1 
is  much  too  weak  for 

"  But  now  your  brow  is  beld,  John," 
and 

"  Selbander  ruh'n  wir  drunten  " 
is  too  unharmonious  for  such  a  melodious  song. 

F.  Freiligrath.     This  accomplished  writer  gives  an  easy, 
flowing  translation,  though  it  is  not  without  some  of  the 
defects  noticed  above.     "  Triib  dein  Aug'  "  (dim  thine  eye) 
is  an  unwelcome  addition,  and 

"  Doch  Hand  in  Hand  !  komm,  gib' 
Sie  mir  !  in  einem  Grab  ruhn  wir,"2 

though  passable  in  an  ordinary  writer,  is  hardly  what  one 
would  have  expected  from  Mr.  Freiligrath  as  a  rendering  of 

"  But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot." 

The  complete  translation  runs  as  follows  :  — 


1  The  brow  did  not  remain  so  smooth. 

2  But  hand  in  hand,  come,  give 
It  me  !    we  rest  in  one  grave. 
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JOHN  ANDERSON,   MEIN  LIEB,  JOHN. 
FERDINAND  FREILIGRATH. 

John  Anderson,  mein  Lieb,  John, 

Als  ich  zuerst  dich  sah, 

Wie  dunkel  war  dein  Haar,  und 

Wie  glatt  dein  Antlitz  da  ! 

Doch  jetzt  1st  kahl  dein  Haupt,  John, 

Schneeweiss  dein  Haar,  und  triib 

Dein  Aug' ;  doch  Heil  und  Segen  dir, 

John  Anderson,  mein  Lieb  ! 

John  Anderson,  mein  Lieb,  John, 
Bergauf  stiegst  du  mit  mir  ; 
Und  manchen  lust'gen  Tag,  John, 
Zusammen  hatten  wir. 
Nun  geht's  den  Berg  hinab,  John, 
Doch  Hand  in  Hand  !  komm,  gib 
Sie  mir  !  in  einem  Grab  ruhn  wir, 
John  Anderson,  mein  Lieb  ! 

°<Exr  Jftarrj  in  |f)eaben. 

Before  leaving  the  pathetic  love  songs  of  Burns  I  would 
like  to  consider  the  translations  of  what  may  be  called  his 
song  of  '  Idealized  Love,'  entitled  "To  Mary  in  Heaven." 
It  is  astonishing  that  a  language  so  rich  in  love  lyrics  has 
not  been  employed  with  more  effect  in  reproducing  this 
matchless  song  into  German. 

L.  G.  Silbergleit's  version  can  only  be  read  with  pain 
if  intended  to  be  a  serious  effort  at  translation.  The 
quotation  of  the  first  four  lines  is  sufficient — 

"  Du  Morgenstern,  so  spat,  so  bleich, 
So  schienst  du  auch  vor  einem  Jahr, 
Als,  weh  mir,  noch  in  Todtenreich 
Marie  nicht  hingegangen  war."  1 

1  Thou  morning  star,  so  late,  so  pale, 
So  thou  appearedest  also,  one  year  ago, 
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It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  is  meant  to  express  the 
original  in  any  sense,  and  one  is  tempted  to  wonder  if 
the  author  has  read 

"  Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray, 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn, 
Again  thou  usher'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn." 

The  remaining  verses  are  generally  only  too  true  to  this 
beginning. 

A.  v.  Winterfeld's  rendering  is  very  good,  but  is  spoiled 
by  the  first  four  lines, 

"  Du  Stern  im  miiden  Morgenstrahl, 
Du  flohst  nicht  mit  der  Finsterniss  ; 
Du  bliebst,  zu  schau'n  des  Tages  Qual, 
Der  Mary  mir  vom  Herzen  riss."  x 

This  is  poor  enough.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say  that 
the  remaining  verses  are  much  better,  and,  but  for  the 
above,  would  have  formed  a  passable  translation. 

E.  Ruete  has  not  succeeded  here;  indeed  he  is  below 
the  average  of  excellence  to  an  extent  unusual  in  his  gener- 
ally commendable  translations.  There  are  too  many  weak 
lines;  for  instance, 

"Du  spater  Stern,  der  bleich  und  fahl,"2 
is  not  rendered  with  his  usual  happiness,  for 

"  Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray "  ; 
and  he  misses  the  true  meaning  of  the  marvellous  picture 

When,  woe's  me,  into  the  kingdom  of  the  dead 
Mary  had  not  yet  entered. 

1  Thou  star  in  the  weary  morning  ray, 
Thou  fled'st  not  with  the  darkness ; 

Thou  did'st  remain  to  see  the  anguish  of  the  day, 
Which  tore  Mary  from  my  heart. 

2  Thou  late  star,  which  pale  and  faint. 
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in  the  third  verse — a  picture  which  shows  the  all-absorbing 
strength  of  the  love  portrayed  by  Burns.  The  poet  there 
shows  not  only  that  he  feels  that  love  with  every  throb 
of  his  own  heart,  but  images  every  object  in  nature,  by 
which  he  and  his  loved  one  are  surrounded,  as  filled  with 
the  same  ecstatic  passion.  Just  look  at  the  imagery  in  the 
original  for  a  moment, — at  this  marvellous  scene  of  love — 

"  Ayr,  gurgling,  kissed  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods'  thick'ning  green  ; 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

Twined  airfrous  round  the  raptured  scene  ; 
The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 
The  birds  sang  love  on  ev'ry  spray." 

He  changes  in  this  magic  picture  all  these  objects  of 
nature  from  their  ordinary  character,  and  transforms 
them,  as  it  were,  into  ethereal  beings,  wafting  love 
messages  from  their  own  tumultuous  ecstasy.  Now  see 
how  all  this  is  overlooked  and  unfelt,  or,  if  felt,  un- 
expressed. 

"  Du  kiisstest,  Ayr,  den  blum'gen  Rain, 
Dicht  iiber  dir  die  Waldnacht  hing, 
Von  Birk  und  Hagedorn  ein  Hain' 

Zartlich  den  sel'gen  Ort  umfing. 
Ein  Lager  winkle,  weich  und  grim, 
Und  Liebe  sang  der  Vogel  Lied,"1 

This  is  a  very  loving  picture  in  itself,  it  would  scarcely 
be  Ruete's  if  it  were  not,  but  it  misses  that  personifica- 
tion of  the  objects  and  the  enjoyment  of  these 

1  Thou,  Ayr,  kissed  the  flowery  bank, 

Thick  over  thee  the  forest  night  hung  ; 

A  grove  of  birk  and  hawthorn 

Tenderly  encircled  the  happy  place, 

A  couch  invited,  soft  and  green, 
And  the  song  of  the  birds  was  love. 
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feelings  of  love  wherein  the  charm  of  the  original  con- 
sists. 

Adolf  Laun  sins  here  to  a  much  greater  extent ;  for 
Ruete  does  sound  a  note  of  the  music  which  fills  this 
third  verse,  but  Mr.  Laun  seems  ignorant  of  its  existence. 

"  Der  Air  rollte  murmelnd  bei  uns  nieder, 
Von  Gras  umsaumt,  durch  glatters  Kiesgestein, 
Und  Birkenreis,  verwebt  mit  Dorn  und  Flieder, 
Schloss  unsres  Gliickes  stillen  Schauplatz  ein, 
Die  Blumen  hatten  ihren  Kelch  erschlossen, 
Auf  alien  Zweigen  froher  Liederklang."1 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  can  scarcely  be  called  a  trans- 
lation of  the  original,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
greater  part  of  Laun's  version.  It  is  a  charming  song 
in  itself,  but  it  is  not  Burns's  "To  Mary  in  Heaven." 
The  metre  of  the  original  is  departed  from  entirely,  which 
also  affects  the  work  as  a  translation.  A  peculiarity  of 
some  of  these  translators  is  that  they,  with  not  the 
poetical  precision  of  Burns,  but  with  a  kind  of  foot-rule 
would-be  exactness,  or  in  order  to  form  a  rhyme,  state 
how  long  it  was  after  "Mary  from  his  soul  was  torn," 
before  Burns  wrote  this  touching  and  pathetic  melody. 
Imagine  Burns  guilty  of  such  an  inartistic  touch !  But 
Laun  says  it  was  the  second  year — 

"Verkundest  Du  mir  schon  zum  zweiten  Male";2 
Silbergleit  says  it  was  within  the  year — 

1  Ayr  rolled  down  murmuring  by  us, 

Hemmed  in  by  grass,  through  smooth  pebble  stones, 
And  birchen  sprays,  interwoven  with  thorn  and  elder, 
Enclosed  the  quiet  scene  of  our  happiness. 
The  flowers  had  opened  their  cups, 
On  all  branches  joyful  sound  of  song. 

2  Thou  dost  announce  to  me  already  for  ihe  second  time. 
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"So  schient's,  du  auch  vor  einem  Jahr'"';1 
but    Legerlotz    takes   a   much    greater    latitude,   like   his 
"  Weltgeschicht "   in    "  Robin,"   and    makes    it   the   third 
year — 

"  Du  bringst  den  Tag  zum  drittenmal." z 
Legerlotz's  version  fails  also  to  echo  the  charm  of 
this  song,  as  may  be  inferred  from  this  "  drittenmal " 
indication.  The  third  verse  is  as  far  from  the  original 
as  is  possible ;  he  seems  only  to  think  that  a  pretty  place 
is  to  be  described,  without  even  hinting  at  the  features 
which  give  its  charms  to  the  original.  He  says 

"  Du  kostest,  Ayr,  mit  Kies  und  Grand 
In  dichter  W  alder  griiner  Schluft ; 
Hold  um  die  sel'ge  Szene  wand 
Sich  Weissdornschnee  und  Birkenduft. 
O,  Girren    scholl  aus  Zweig  und  Nest, 
Zum  Pfiihl  bot  Blumenschmelz  sich  froh." 

One  is  forced  to  transcribe  the  original  again  to  feel  how 
the  melody  of  its  love-music  is  unechoed  in  this  purely 
material  description — 

"Ayr,  gurgling,  kissed  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods'  thick'ning  green  ; 

The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene  ; 

The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 
The  birds  sang  love  on  ev'ry  spray." 

Otto  Baisch  gives  a  beautiful  rendering  of  this  verse, 
which  is  refreshing  to  meet  after  the  above  disappoint- 
ments— 

"  Die  Wellen  kiissten  weich  den  Strand, 
Von  griinen  Zweigen  iiberhangen, 

1  So  appeared  thou  also  one  year  ago. 

2  Thou  bringest  the  day  for  the  third  time. 
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Die,  wie  von  Leidenschaft  entbrannt, 
Sich  zartlich  ineinander  schlangen. 
Die  Knospen  lechzten  aufzubliihn, 
Die  Vogel  sangen  liebestrunken," 1 
He  fails  in 

"  The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest," 
as  his 

"  Die  Knospen  lechzten  aufzubliihn  " 

conveys  a  weaker  meaning  and  less  impassioned  feeling. 
Notwithstanding  this  and  one  or  two  weak  renderings,  it  is 
a  good  translation,  though  I  think  it  is  excelled  by  K. 
Bartsch.  This  writer  seems  to  have  caught  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  song  in  a  high  degree— and  the  crucial  third 
verse  is  given  with  essential  fidelity.  He  makes  one  slip 
which  might  easily  have  been  avoided. 

"  The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray " 

he  renders  by 

"  Der  Vogel  sang  von  Lieb'  in  Nest." 2 

Few  birds,  in  Scotland  at  least,  sing  in  their  nests. 
Burns  knew  this,  and,  according  to  him,  they  sing  on 
every  spray. 

AN  MARY  IN  H1MMEL. 
K.  BARTSCH. 

Noch  saumst  du,  Stern,  mit  mattem  Strahl, 
Dem  Morgenrot  voranzuziehen, 

1  The  waves  softly  kissed  the  strand, 

Overhung  by  green  sprays, 

Which,  as  if  aflame  with  passion, 

Entwined  themselves  tenderly. 

The  buds  panted  to  burst  into  blossom; 

The  birds  sang,  intoxicated  with  love. 
8  The  bird  sang  of  love  in  the  nest. 
I 
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Bringst  wieder  rnir  den  Tag  einmal, 
Der  mir  vom  Herzen  riss  Marien. 

O  teurer  Schatten,  o  Marie, 
Wo  weilst  du  jetzt  in  seliger  Lust  ? 

Siehst  du  den  Liebsten  trauern  hie  ? 
Horst  du  die  Seufzer  seiner  Brust  ? 

Den  Tag  vergess'  ich  nimmermehr, 

Den  heiligen  Hain,  ach  !  wie  wir  beiden 
Uns  trafen  am  gewundnen  Ayr, 

Ein  Tag  zu  lieben — und  zu  scheiden. 
Nein  !  keine  Ewigkeit  erstickt 

Mir  der  Erinnrung  Hochgenuss, 
Wie  sie  beim  letzten  Kuss  geblickt — 

Wer  dacht',  es  war5  ein  letzter  Kuss  ? 

Der  Fluss  sein  Ufer  kiisste  leis', 

Den  wilde  Walder  dicht  umbliihen, 
Und  Birk'  und  Hagdorn  bliitenweiss 

Umschlangen  sich  in  Liebesgltihen. 
Die  Knospe  schwoll  vor  Lieb'  im  Hag, 

Der  Vogel  sang  von  Lieb'  im  Nest, 
Bis,  ach  !  zu  bald  den  fliichtigen  Tag 

Zum  Schlummer  rief  der  gliihnde  West ! 

Auf  jenem  Tag  voll  Lust  und  Leid 

Weilt  stets  mein  Geist  in  triibem  Sinnen. 
Nur  tiefer  macht  den  Gram  die  Zeit, 

Gleich  wie  der  Strom  die  Wasserrinnen. 
O  teurer  Schatten,  o  Marie, 

Wo  weilst  du  jetzt  in  seliger  Lust  ? 
Siehst  du  den  Liebsten  trauern  hie  ? 

Horst  du  die  Seufzer  seiner  Brust? 


Duncan  (§ra|). 

I  will  now  examine  the  translations  of  one  or  two  of 
the  humorous  love  songs  which  Burns  has  expressed  with 
so  much  naivete"  and  real  humour,  and  the  first  I  take  is 
"Duncan  Gray." 
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L.  G.  Silbergleit.  This  writer  commences  his  translation 
very  well,  but,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  him,  leaves  the 
original  for  weak  notions  of  his  own.  One  of  his  super- 
stitions seems  to  be  that  one  can  only  be  drowned  in  a 
pond.  Thus  in  "Tarn  o'  Shanter"  he  renders 

"Thou  would  be  found  deep  drown'd  in  Doon" 
by 

"  Man  dich  heraus  werd'  fischen  aus  dem  Teich." 1 

He  must  have  his  "Teich"  even  in  "Auld  Lang  Syne," 
rendering 

"We  twa  hae  paid'lt  in  the  burn," 
"  Zusammen  fuhren  wir  im  Teich "  ; 

and  here  again  Duncan  "Spak"  o'  lowpin'  o'er  a  linn"  is 
similarly  dealt  with.  The  highest  tragedy  which  lovelorn 
swains,  portrayed  by  former  poets,  threatened  to  enact  was 
to  'hang  themselves  with  the  apron-strings  of  their  cruel 
mistresses.'  Burns  raised  humour  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  putting  the  threat  of  a  more  tragic  end  into  Duncan's 
lips,  and  to  have  it  suddenly  reduced  to 

"In  den  Teich  zu  springen  droht"2 

is  almost  humiliating,  and  sufficient  to  ruin  any  translation. 
Then  again 

"  Duncan  was  a  lad  o'  grace," 

rendered  by 

"  Dunkan,  der  war  schmuck  und  schlank,"3 

wae's  me,  is  intolerable.  Whatever  has  the  fact  of  Duncan 
being  "trim  and  slender"  to  do  with  the  explanation  of 
his  kindly  behaviour  after  Meg  has  come  to  her  senses? 


1  They  would  fish  thee  out  of  the  pond. 

2  Threatens  to  leap  into  the  pond. 

3  Duncan  who  was  trim  and  slender. 
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Then 

"  Dunkan  es  erbarmte,  dass 
Alte  Lieb'  erwarmte,  dass 
Sich  als  Paar  umarmte,"1 
for 

"  Duncan  could  na  be  her  death, 
Swelling  pity  smoor'd  his  wrath  ; 
Now  they're  crouse  and  canty  baith," 

is  quite  absurd. 

"Croose  and  canty"  is,  of  course,  untranslatable,  but 
the  rendering  of  the  above  lines  by  "Sich  als  Paar 
umarmte,"  exceeds  all  license,  and  such  a  departure  from 
the  graphic  and  expressive  description  of  the  denoue- 
ment in  the  original  entirely  robs  this  production  of  any 
claim  to  be  considered  a  reasonably  acceptable  translation. 

O.  Baisch  gives  a  fairly  good  version,  but  spoils  it  by 
a  few  weak  lines,  and  especially  by  changing  the  features 
of  some  of  the  pictures.  Thus  he  gives 

"Denkt  an  Teich  und  Todesgraus," 2 
which  is  much  too  weak  for 

"  Spak'  o'  lowpin'  o'er  a  linn," 
and  then 

"  Aus  der  schweren  Brust  gemach 
Loste  sich  manch  leises  Ach, 
Aus  dem  Aug7  ein  Thranenbach  ; "  * 

is  unbearable. 

There  is  no  poet  who  refers  so  often  to  the  effects  of 
the  eye  in  love  scenes  as  does  Burns.  The  "  Blinks  o'  the 

1  Duncan  took  pity,  that 
Old  love  warmed,  that 
They  as  a  pair  embraced. 

2  Thinks  of  the  pond  and  death-horror. 
'Gently  from  her  sad  breast 

Escapes  many  a  soft  Ah  ! 
From  her  eye  a  stream  of  tears. 
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bonnie  black  e'en,"  which  occur  ever  and  anon  in  his  love 
songs,  are  as  truthful  as  they  are  faithfully  expressed,  and 
here  we  have  one  of  his  happiest  hits — 

"And  O,  her  e'en,  they  spak'  sic  things," 
which  K.  Bartsch  renders  so  happily, 

"  Und,  ach,  was  ihr  Auge  sprach," 
transformed  into 

"  From  her  eyes  a  brook  of  tears," 

showing  that  the  writer  has  missed  not  only  the  beauty  of 
the  original,  but  also  Burns's  unique  power  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  such  love  episodes. 

K.  Bartsch  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  piece,  and 
renders  it  with  more  than  moderate  fidelity.1 

G.  Legerlotz.  This  writer's  version  is  somewhat  dis- 
appointing. It  contains  many  of  the  lines  of  the  other 
translators  transposed  into  the  dialect  in  which  he  writes. 
He  rather  interferes  with  the  smoothness  of  the  lines  by 
adopting,  like  Otto  Baisch  and  L.  G.  Silbergleit,  Gretchen 
and  Gret  for  Maggie  and  Meg. 

I  observe  the  following  line  from  Silbergleit — 
"Zeit  und  Gliick  sind  Ebb  und  Flut": 
which  Legerlotz  gives  unchanged. 

From  Otto  Baisch, 

"  Denkt  an  Teich  und  Todesgraus " 

is  rendered 

"  Schwatzt  von  Unketeich  und  Tod," 
and 

"Aus  dem  Aug'  ein  Thranenbach" 

is  rendered 

"  Und  lug,  ihr  Aug  rinnt  wie  e  Bach." 

1  See  page  134. 
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From  K.  Bartsch, 

"Von  der  stolzen  Maid  behext 
Bleib  du,  wo  der  Pfeffer  wachst," 

is  rendered 

"  Von  eim  stolze  Ding  verhext 
Geh  sie,  wo  der  Pfeffer  wachst." 

This  is  poor  for 

"  Shall  I,  like  a  fool,  quoth  he, 
For  a  haughty  hizzie  dee  ? 
She  may  gae  to — France  for  me." 

It  almost  looks  as  if  Legerlotz  had  adopted  the  above 
from  these  writers,  which  opinion  I  am  the  more  drawn 
to,  as  they  are  weaker  and  less  faithful  to  the  original 
than  his  other  lines. 

DUNCAN  GRAY. 
K.  BARTSCH. 

Duncan  kam  als  Freier  her, 

Haha,  die  Freierei ; 
Wir  waren  all  betrunken  schwer, 

Haha,  die  Freierei ! 
Maggie  warf  den  Kopf  empor, 
Sah  ihn  schief  an  libers  Ohr, 
Dass  er  ganz  den  Mut  verlor  ; 

Haha,  die  Freierei ! 

Duncan  bat  und  Duncan  fleht', 

Haha,  die  Freierei ! 
Sie  that,  als  wenn  sie  nichts  versteht, 

Haha,  die  Freierei  ! 
Duncan  seufzte  furchterlich, 
Weinte  blind  die  Augen  sich, 
Sprach  :  ich  stiirz'  ins  Wasser  mich — 

Haha,  die  Freierei  ! 

Doch  die  Zeit  geht  ihren  Gang, 
Haha,  die  Freierei  ; 
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Verschmahte  Liebe  wahrt  nicht  lang1 ; 

Haha,  die  Freierei ! 
Bin  ich,  las  er  sich  den  Text, 
Von  der  stolzen  Maid  behext  ? 
Bleib  du,  wo  der  Pfeffer  wachst ! 

Haha,  die  Freierei ! 

Thu'  der  Arzt  das  Weitre  kund, 

Haha,  die  Freierei ; 
Meg  ward  krank  und  er  gesund, 

Haha,  die  Freierei ! 
Liebe  wird  im  Herzen  wach, 
Trost  ersehnend  seufzt  sie  ach  ! 
Und,  ach  !  was  ihr  Auge  sprach  ! 

Haha,  die  Freierei ! 

Duncan  hat  ein  gutes  Herz, 

Haha,  die  Freierei ; 
Und  ihn  dauert  Maggies  Schmerz, 

Haha,  die  Freierei  ! 
Wollt'  er  ihren  Tod  ?  ei  wo  ! 
Mitleid  siegt,  der  Zorn  entfloh — 
Nun  sind  beide  frei  und  froh  ! 

Haha,  die  Freierei ! 

DUNCAN. 
GUSTAV  LEGERLOTZ. 

Der  Duncan  kamm  zer  Freit  doher, 

— Haha,  do's  nenn  i  frein  ! — 
Wir  ware  grad  vom  Jultrank  schwer. 

— Haha,  dos  nenn  i  frein  ! — 
Schau,  der  Greti  schwoll  der  Kropf, 
Sie  blinzt  verquer  und  reckt  den  Kopf, 
Trumpft  ihn  ab,  den  arme  Tropf. 

— Haha,  dos  nenn  i  frein  ! — 

Duncan  barmt  und  Duncan  fleht ; 

— Haha,  dos  nenn  i  frein  ! — 
Taub  wie  Eichholz  bleibt  die  Gret. 

— Haha,  dos  nenn  i  frein  ! — 
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Duncan  seufzt  sei  schwerste  Not, 
Greint  sei  Augen  ritzerot, 
Schwatzt  von  Unketeich  und  Tod. 

—  Haha,  dos  nenn  i  frein  !  — 

Zeit  und  Gliick  sind  Ebb  und  Flut  : 

—  Haha,  dos  nenn  i  frein  !  — 
Verschmahte  Lieb  schafft  arge  Mut. 

—  Haha,  dos  nenn  i  frein  !  — 
"  Blix  !  dos  war  e  neuer  Text, 

Von  eim  stolze  Ding  verhext  ! 
Geh  sie,  wo  der  Pfeffer  wachst  !  " 

—  Haha,  dos  nenn  i  frein  !  — 

Gelt,  dos  isch  e  Doktersfrag  : 

—  Haha,  dos  nenn  i  frein  !  — 
Er  wird  heil,  sie  krank  und  zag. 

—  Haha,  dos  nenn  i  frein  !  — 
Ihr  Herzle  druckt  e  bose  Sach, 
Lindrung  sucht's  in  mengem  Ach  ; 
Und  lug,  ihr  Aug  rinnt  wie  e  Bach. 

—  Haha,  dos  nenn  i  frein  !  — 

Duncan  war  kei  Isegrimm, 

—  Haha,  dos  nenn  i  frein  — 

Und  Gretis  Fall  isch  gar  ze  schlimm. 

—  Haha,  dos  nenn  i  frein  !  — 

"  Willst  warte,  bis  der  Tod  sie  hoi  ? 
Herz,  vergiss  den  alte  Kohl  !  "  — 
Jetz  sind  beid  gar  wieselswohl. 

—  Haha,  dos  nenn  i  frein  !  — 


It  is  disappointing  that  the  very  few  translators  who 
have  tried  this  song  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  perfection 
of  its  humour  or  the  simplicity  of  the  drama,  and  how 
true  it  is  to  country  life.  A.  v.  Winterfeld  actually  sends 
the  maiden  instead  of  the  wooer  to  her  "black  cousin's" 
house,  and  he  calls  the  rival  her  Xante  Bessie  (her  Aunt 
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Bessie),  whilst  the  naive  queries  he  represents  the  heroine 
as  putting  to  the  said  aunt  direct,  instead  of  to  her  fickle 
wooer — 

"Wie  wurde  mir  bang,  als  er  wirklich  nun  fort — 
Ich  musst'  meine  Tante  'mal  sehen ; 
Ich  fand  meinen  Freier  natiirlich  noch  dort."1 

And  again,  the  lines 

"  Ich  fragte  der  Tante  gar  lieblich  und  siiss, 
Wie's  ware  mit  ihrem  Schwerhoren,"2 

are  intended  to  represent  the  well-known  pictures 

"But  a'  the  neist  week,  as  I  fretted  wi'  care, 
I  gaed  to  the  tryste  o'  Dalgarnock, 
And  wha  but  my  fine  fickle  lover  was  there ! :> 

"  I  spier'd  for  my  cousin,  fu'  couthy  and  sweet, 
Gin  she  had  recovered  her  hearin'." 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Winterfeld  how  the  loon  fell  a-swearin'. 
From  the  manner  in  which  he  paints  the  scene  one 
would  have  expected  some  forcible  language  to  have 
come  from  other  lips  as  well. 

The  above  will  show  that  this  version  cannot  possibly 
be  taken  as  a  reproduction  of  the  original  song.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  translator  did  not  follow  up  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  the  first  three  verses,  which  are 
very  good.  I  do  not  give  them,  as  the  first  two  verses 
are,  word  for  word,  the  same  as  K.  Bartsch's  version 
(another  instance  of  the  exact  similarity  of  words  so  often 
used  by  these  two  writers).  I  give  this  version  as  it  comes 
nearer  to  the  original,  so  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  its 

1  How  uneasy  I  was  when  he  really  was  off. 
I  must  really  see  my  aunt. 

I  found  my  wooer,  of  course,  still  there. 

2  I  asked  my  aunt  quite  kindly  and  sweet, 
How  her  deafness  was. 
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merit.     In   some   lines  it   is   inferior  to  Winterfeld's ;    for 
instance,  Bartsch  gives 

"  Eine  Kiste  voll  Geld,  und  sich  selbst  als  den  Herrn,"1 
instead  of 

"A  weel-stocked  mailin — himsel'  for  the  laird," 

which  Winterfeld  renders  much  more  correctly  and,  indeed, 
almost  literally, 

"  Ein  freundliches  Gut,  und  er  selber  der  Herr." 
Such   cases   are  rare,   and   Bartsch's   last   few   verses   are 
exceedingly  good. 

G.  Legerlotz's  reproduction  is  also  fairly  good  through- 
out, though  here  and  there  it  is  marred  by  such  a  line  as 

"Do  ging  i  ufs  Amt  in  den  Flecken," 

which  does  away  with  the  movement  of  the  song  suggested 
by  the  words, 

"  I  gaed  to  the  Tryste  o'  Dalgarnock," 
and   by   one  or  two   others   which  I   need  not   specially 
notice,  as  I  give  the  version  itself. 

IM  MAI  KAM  EIN  FREIER. 
K.  BARTSCH. 

Im  Mai  kam  ein  Freier  herunter  das  Thai 
Und  wollte  die  Ruhe  mir  rauben, 

Ich  sagt'  ihm,  ich  hasste  die  Manner  zumal, 
Das  mocht'  er,  zum  Teufel !  mir  glauben,  mir  glauben, 
Das  mocht'  er,  zum  Teufel  !  mir  glauben  ! 

Er  sprach,  dass  mein  Aug*  ihn  genommen  zum  Ziel, 

Er  stiirbe  fur  mich  mit  Vergniigen  ; 
Ich  sprach,  dass  er's  thun  sollte,  wann's  ihm  gefiel' ; 

O  Himmel,  verzeih  mir  das  Liigen,  das  Liigen, 

O  Himmel,  verzeih  mir  das  Liigen  ! 

1  A  chest  full  of  money,  and  himself  for  the  laird. 
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Eine  Kiste  voll  Geld  und  sich  selbst  als  den  Herrn 

Bot  er,  seine  Glut  zu  erharten  ; 
Ich  that  zwar,  als  hort'  ich  das  alles  nicht  gern, 

Doch  dacht' :  es  gibt  schlimmre  Offerten,  Offerten, 

Doch  dacht' :  es  gibt  schlimmre  Offerten. 

Was  meint  ihr  ?  zwei  Wochen  kaum  waren  noch  um, 

Zum  Teufel  mit  seinem  Geschmacke  ! 
Scharwenzt'  er  um  Bessy,  mein  Baschen,  herum, 

Ich  konnt'  ihr  die  Augen  aushacken,  aushacken, 

Ich  konnt'  ihr  die  Augen  aushacken. 

Ich  schleppt'  eine'  Woche  den  Aerger  wohl  fort, 

Da  muss  nach  Dalgarnock  ich  gehen. : 
Wen  sonst  als  den  Treulosen  fand  ich  wohl  dort  ? 

Ich  guckt',  als  ob  Spuk  ich  gesehen,  gesehen, 

Ich  guckt',  als  ob  Spuk  ich  gesehen. 

Doch  liber  die  Schulter  sah  hold  ich  ihn  an, 
Dass  niemand  es  merkt'"  in  dem  Stadtchen  ; 

Mein  Freier  der  hiipfte,  als  war'  er  im  Thran, 

Und  schwur,  ich  sei  wieder  sein  Madchen,  sein  Madchen, 
Und  schwur,  ich  sei  wieder  sein  Madchen. 

Ich  fragte  die  Base  gar  freundlich  und  suss, 

Wie's  stande  mit  ihrem  Schwerhoren, 
Und  ob  ihr  noch  immer  rheumatisch  die  Fuss' — 

Herr  Gott,  ring  er  da  an  zu  schwb'ren,  zu  schworen, 

Herr  Gott,  fing  er  da  an  zu  schworen  ! 

Er  bat  mich,  beim  Himmel,  zu  werden  sein  Weib, 

Sonst  wiirden  ihn  toten  die  Sorgen  ; 
Und,  um  zu  erhalten  den  Arrnen  bei  Leib, 

Ich  denke,  so  nehm'  ich  ihn  morgen,  ihn  morgen, 

Ich  denke,  so  nehm'  ich  ihn  morgen. 

DER  FREIER. 

GUSTAV  LEGERLOTZ. 

Im  Mai  kam  e  stattlicher  Freier  ze  Thai, 

Sei  Geplausch  that  die  Sinne  mir  raube  ; 
Doch  i  sagt  ihm,  i  hasste  die  Manner  zemal. 

Zum  Teuxel,  wer  hiess  es  ihn  glaube,  ihn  glaube, 

Zum  Teuxel,  wer  hiess  es  ihn  glaube  ! 
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Er  sprach  vo  meim  Aug,  vo  meim  siisse  Gesicht, 

Und  ohne  mi  konn  er  nit  lebe. 
Doch  i  sagt  im  :  So  sterbt !  Bess  kiimmert  das  nicht. 

Gott  mag  mir  mei  Luge  vergebe,  vergebe, 

Gott  mag  mir  mei  Luge  vergebe. 

Sei  Gebot  war  e  Giitle  mit  reichlicher  Sach, 
Und  e  Heirat  ohne  Verziehen  ; 

I  zuckte  die  Achseln,  as  frogt  i  nit  nach, 
Doch  i  dacht  :  Es  hat  schlechtre  Partieen,  Partieen, 
Doch  i  dacht :  Es  hat  schlechtre  Partieen. 

Was  meint  ihr  ?     Zwei  Wochen  nur  mochten  es  sein, 

Do  nimmt  ihn  der  Teuxel  beim  Wickel ! 
Er  schwanzlet  im  Pferch  um  mei  Basle  Kathrein. 

Der  sollt  ich  ihn  gonne,  dem  Nickel,  dem  Nickel, 

Der  sollt  ich  ihn  gonne,  dem  Nickel? 

Am  Samstig,  zermartert  vo  mennigem  Plan, 

Do  ging  i  ufs  Amt  in  den  Flecken. 
Wen  treff  i  ?     Mein  lustige,  feine  Kumpan. 

Wie  e  Spuk  so  that's  mi  verschrecke,  verschrecke, 

Wie  e  Spuk  so  that's  mi  verschrecke. 

Still  blinz  ich  ihm  uber  die  Schulter  eins  zu, 
Sust  belfern  die  Weibsen  im  Platzle. 

Als  hatt  er  eins  trunke,  so  stolpert  mei  Bu 

Und  fliistert :  Du  bleibst  do  mei  Schatzle,  mei  Schatzle, 
Und  fliistert :  Du  bleibst  do  mei  Schatzle  ! 

I  frogt  ihn  :  Wie  schaut's  mit  der  giitige  Bas  ? 

Und  kann  sie  vo  neuem  scho  hore  ? 
Und  hupft  nu  das  Storchbein  so  frisch  wie  der  Has  ? 

Doch  Himmel,  wie  fiel  er  ufs  Schwore,  ufs  Schuore, 

Doch  Himmel,  wie  fiel  er  ufs  Schwore  1 

Er  bettelt :  Bi  Gott,  nu  werde  mei  Weib, 

Sust  muss  i  ze  Tod  mi  no  grame  ! 
I  mein,  's  war  halter  doch  schad  um  sein  Leib, 

Drum  will  ich  ihn  morge  nur  nehme,  nur  nehme, 

Drum  will  ich  ihn  morge  nur  nehme  ! 


/  HAE  A    WIFE   O'  MY  A  IN 
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is  rendered  pretty  equally,  and  fairly  well,  by  various 
translators.  A.  Laun  does  not  quite  catch  the  measure, 
and  rather  spoils  the  rhythm,  of  the  original  by  using 
the  word  "keiner"  instead  of  "Niemand."  G.  Legerlotz 
gives  the  correct  metre,  and  perhaps  renders  the  poem 
most  literally.  Bartsch's  and  Winterfeld's  are  very  similar, 
having  again  many  lines  identical.  I  give  Bartsch's,  merely 
saying  that  the  line, 

"  Ich  dank's  auf  Erden  Niemand" 
would  be  better  rendered,  I  think,  by 

"  Fur  Dieses  dank'  ich  Niemand." 

ICH  HAS1  EIN    WEIB  FUR  MICH  ALLEIN. 
K.  BARTSCH. 

Ich  hab'  ein  Weib  fur  mich  allein 

Und  teile  das  mit  niemand, 
Ich  will  von  niemand  Hahnrei  sein 

Und  Hahnrei  sein  fur  niemand. 
Das  bisschen  Geld,  das  ich  noch  hab', 

Ich  dank's  auf  Erden  niemand  ; 
Auf  Borg  ich  niemals  etwas  gab, 

Doch  borg'  ich  auch  von  niemand. 
Bin  niemands  Herr,  zu  keiner  Zeit, 

Und  bin  ein  Knecht  von  niemand  ; 
Ich  hab'  ein  Schwert,  ist  gut  und  breit, 

Drum  darf  mich  schlagen  niemand. 
Froh  will  ich  sein  und  lustiglich 

Und  traurig  sein  um  niemand, 
Und  kiimmert  niemand  sich  um  mich, 

So  kiimmr'  ich  mich  um  niemand. 


otore  the  ^abe  0't 

has      only    tempted    Legerlotz    and    K.    Bartsch.      The 
former  has  so  many  lines  unhappily  rendered   that  it   is 
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scarcely  worth  while  to  examine  it  or  give  it  at  length. 
Bartsch's  version  is  a  little  better,  but  far  from  perfect, 
as  the  reader  may  see. 

AUF  DAS  ANDRE  PFEIF   ICH, 
K.  BARTSCH. 

Als  nach  Meg  ich  seufzte  schwer, 

Schien  sie  mir  ein  Engel  hehr  ; 

Seit  der  Hochzeit  —  fragt  nicht  mehr  —  • 

Auf  das  andre  pfeif  ich. 
Meg  war  weich  und  sanft  gesinnt, 
Meg  war  ein  natiirlich  Kind  ; 
Kliigre  schon  betrogen  sind  — 

Auf  das  andre  pfeif  ich. 

Wie  wir  leben,  Meg  und  ich, 

Wie  wir  lieben  inniglich, 

Wenn  man's  weiss,  was  kiimmert's  mich  ? 

Auf  das  andre  pfeif  ich. 
Wiinsch'  den  Maden  ein  Gericht, 
In  Megs  Leinen  angericht't  ; 
Schreiben  konnt'  ich's  —  sah'  sie's  nicht  — 

Auf  das  andre  pfeif  ich. 


This  humorous  piece  is  so  full  of  "  by  ord'nar'  "  expres- 
sions that  it  would  be  the  sheerest  hypercriticism  to  deal 
with  the  defects  which  characterize  the  attempts  of  the 
"  dauntless  three  "  who  have  been  bold  enough  to  attempt 
its  rendering  into  another  tongue  ;  indeed,  we  wonder  how 
anyone  can  muster  courage  to  face  some  of  the  lines  which 
to  most  English,  and  even  some  Scottish  readers,  are  as 
hidden  as  if  clothed  with  hieroglyphic  obscurity.  I  will 
therefore  point  out  rather  the  success  than  the  failure 
with  this  song. 
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O.    Baisch    and    G.    Legerlotz  get    lost    amongst    the 
obscurities  of 

"  She's  bow-houghed,  she's  hein-shinned  ; 
Ae  limpin'  leg  a  hand-breed  shorter ; 
She's  twisted  right,  she's  twisted  left, 

To  balance  fair  in  ilka  quarter." 

They  don't  attempt  to  translate  this  verse,  and  they 
substitute  other  images  and  ideas  in  much  simpler  lines. 
As  a  specimen  of  their  work,  I  give  the  rendering  by 
each,  of  the  second  verse,  which  in  both  cases  is  com- 
mendable, although  Baisch  leaves  the  facial  portrait  incom- 
plete by  omitting  all  reference  to  her  "whiskin'  beard," 
and  Legerlotz  evidently  does  not  quite  realize  the  power 
of  the  phrase  "  a  clapper-tongue  wad  deave  a  miller." 
"  She  has  an  e'e — she  has  but  ane, 

The  cat  has  twa  the  very  colour ; 
Five  rusty  teeth,  forbye  a  stump, 

A  clapper-tongue  wad  deave  a  miller ; 
A  whiskin'  beard  about  her  mou', 

Her  nose  and  chin  they  threaten  ither — 
Sic  a  wife  as  Willie  had, 

I  wadna  gi'e  a  button  for  her," 
Otto  Baisch  renders 

"  Sie  hat  ein  einzig  Aug"  das  blickt 

Wie  Katzen  falsch  und  grimm  wie  Drachen  ; 
Fiinf  schwarze  Zahn'  und  einen  Stump ; 

Ein  Mundstiick,  Miiller  taub  zu  machen. 
Die  Nase  und  das  spitze  Kinn, 

Die  drohn  einander  taglich  greller. 
Fur  solch  ein  Weib,  wie  Willie  hat 
Da  geb  ich  keinen  roten  Heller."  * 

1  She  has  a  single  eye,  that  looks 
Like  cats'  false,  and  fierce  as  dragons' ; 
Five  black  teeth  and  a  stump, 
A  mouth  to  make  a  miller  deaf; 
The  nose  and  the  pointed  chin 
They  threaten  each  other  daily  shriller — 
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and  Legerlotz  gives 

"  Sie  hot  en  Aug,  nur  eines  hot  s', 

Die  Katz  hot  zwei  vo  gleichem  Schiller ; 
Fiinf  schwarze  Zahn,  dozu  en  Stumpf, 

E  Plappmaul,  des  ertriig  kei  Miller  ; 
E  Biirstelbartle  ziert  den  Mund, 

Und  Krieg  hot's  Kinn  der  Nas  geschwore. 
Solch  e  Weib,  wie  Willy  hot, 

Des  kauft  i  fur  kei  Hoseknb'pfle."  1 

"  I  wad  na  gi'e  a  button  for  her " 
has  certainly  its  best  rendering  in  Legerlotz's 

"  Des  kauft  i  fur  kei  Hoseknopfle." 

K.  Bartsch  makes  the  boldest  attempt  to  grapple  with 
the  peculiarities  of  this  difficult  piece,  and  though  far  from 
successful  it  is  moderately  good. 

SOLCH  EIN    WEIB,    WIE    WILLIE   HAT. 
K.  BARTSCH. 

Willie  Wastle  wohnt'  am  Tweed, 

Ja  !  Linkumdoddie  heisst  die  Statte  ; 
Willie  war  ein  Weber  gut, 

Der's  sonst  so  gut  wie  einer  hatte. 
Allein  er  hatt'  ein  boses  Weib, 

Die  Mutter  Tinkler  Maidgie  hiess  ; 
Solch  ein  Weib,  wie  Willie  hat, 

Ich  gabe  nicht  ein  Ei  fur  dies. 

For  such  a  wife  as  Willie  has 
I  would  not  give  a  red  farthing. 

1  She  has  an  eye,  but  one  has  she, 
The  cat  has  two  of  the  same  glitter ; 
Five  black  teeth,  therewith  a  stump, 
A  babble-jaw  which  no  miller  could  endure ; 
A  bristle-beard  adorns  the  mouth, 
And  the  chin  has  sworn  war  against  the  nose, 
Such  a  wife  as  Willie  has 
I  would  not  buy  her  for  a  trouser-button. 


WILLIE    WASTLE 

Sie  hat  ein  Aug'  —  sie  hat  nur  eins, 

Die  Katz'  hat  zwei  von  solchem  Schiller  ; 
Fiinf  gelbe  Zahn  und  einen  Stumpf, 

Ihr  Klappermaul  betaubt  den  Miiller. 
Ein  borstiger  Bart  um  ihren  Mund, 

Die  Nase  fast  am  Kinn  sich  stiess  : 
Solch  ein  Weib,  wie  Willie  hat, 

Ich  gabe  nicht  ein  Ei  fur  dies. 

Kniekehl'  und  Schienbein  hat  sie  krumm 

Und  hinkt  dazu  auf  einem  Beine  ; 
Sie  wackelt  rechts,  sie  wackelt  links 

Und  balanciert  dabei  wie  eine. 
Sie  hat  'nen  Hocker  auf  der  Brust, 

Ihr  Riicken  seinen  Zwilling  wies  : 
Solch  ein  Weib,  wie  Willie  hat, 

Ich  gabe  nicht  ein  Ei  fur  dies 

Am  Ofen  sitzt  und  putzt  sich  stets 

Mit  ihrem  Pfotchen  rein  die  Katze  : 
So  reinlich  ist  nicht  Willies  Weib, 

Sie  wischt  ihr  Maul  am  schmutzigen  Latze. 
Die  grobe  Faust  dem  Mistkorb  gleich, 

Riihrt'  sie  im  Wasser,  triibte  sie's  : 
Solch  ein  Weib,  wie  Willie  hat, 

Ich  gabe  nicht  ein  Ei  fur  dies. 
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This  rollicking  song,  which  one  can  scarcely  listen  to 
without  exclaiming,  "  O  rare  Rob  Burns  ! "  seems  to  offer 
greater  difficulties  to  the  translators  than  one  would  have 
expected.  One  and  all  of  them  increase  the  distance 
by  which  they  fall  short  from  the  original,  and  greatly 
interfere  with  the  rhythm  by  omitting  the  three  Os  in 
the  chorus  and  the  O  in  the  second  and  fourth  line  of 
the  verses,  whilst  A.  Laun's  rendering  is  all  through  very 
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rough  and  irregular  in  its  metre,  and  closes  with  four 
lines  almost  like  verse  transprosed,  thus — 

"  Das  schonste,  was  je  geschaffen  Natur, 
Es  sind  und  bleiben  die  Madchen, 
Sie  schuf  die  Manner  als  Probestiick  nur, 
Als  Meisterstiick  schuf  sie  die  Madchen." 1 

In  addition  to  the  hardness  and  prosaic  character  of  these 
four  lines,  the  first  two  are  intrinsically  weak,  and  this 
remark  applies  to  others  in  this  version. 

K.  Bartsch  spoils  his  reproduction  by  his  chorus,  which 
in  this  song  has  such  a  prominent  position. 

"  Es  grunt  im  Schilfe, 
Es  grunt  im  Schilfe  ! 
Ich  lebte  manchen  lieben  Tag, 
Mit  junger  Madchen  Hilfe  !"2 

scarcely  conveys  an  echo  of 

"The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spent, 
Were  spent  among  the  lasses,  O." 

In  many  of  the  lines  the  rendering  is  fairly  faithful,  and 
in  some  instances  very  good  indeed.  His  verse 

"  Gebt  mir  ein  Stiindchen  Abendzeit, 
Im  Arm  mein  Liebchen  munter  (O), 
Dann,  weltlich  Weh  und  weltlich  Leid, 
Geh  driiber  und  geh  drunter  (O)," 


1  The  most  beautiful  which  nature  ever  created 
Are,  and  remain  the  lasses ; 

She  created  the  men  only  as  a  trial-piece, 
As  masterpiece  she  created  the  lasses. 

2  It  grows  green  on  the  rashes, 
It  grows  green  on  the  rashes ; 
I  lived  many  a  dear  day 
With  the  help  of  young  lasses. 
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is  perhaps  the  best  of  any  efforts  to  reproduce 

"  But  gi'e  me  a  canny  hour  at  e'en, 

My  arms  about  my  dearie,  O  ; 
And  warl'ly  cares,  and  warl'ly  men, 
May  a'  gae  tapsalteerie,  O." 

E.  Ruete  catches  the  spirit  and  lilt  of  the  piece  fairly 
well,  but  with  a  little  care  might  have  avoided  some 
blemishes ;  thus 

"  Wer  hierzu  spottisch  blicken  kann, 
Dem  mag  ein  Narr  vertrauen  (O) ; 
Geliebt  hat  jeder  weise  Mann 
Herzinniglich  die  Frauen  (O),"1 

does  not  render  Burns's  lines,  and  altogether  misses  the 
reference  to  Solomon — 

"  For  you  sae  douse,  ye  sneer  at  this, 

Ye're  nought  but  senseless  asses,  O  ; 
The  wisest  man  the  warl'  e'er  saw, 
He  dearly  loved  the  lasses,  O." 

The  following  would   have   rendered   the    original   better, 
and  his  version  would  then  have  been  pretty  faithful. 

"  Ein  Fromme  der  hier  spotten  kann 
Soil  blode— Disteln  kauen,  O  ; 
In  aller  Welt,  der  weis'ste  Mann 
Hat  sehr  geliebt  die  Frauen,  O." 

L.  G.  Silbergleit  gives  a  very  good  rendering,  but  has 
one  or  two  weak  lines,  thus 

"  O  bleibet  mir  vom  Leibe," 2 
is  very  poor  for 

u  May  a'  gae  tapsalteerie,  O  ; " 

1Who  sneeringly  can  look  at  this 

A  fool  may  trust  him  ; 

Every  wise  man  loves 

Heartily  the  women. 
2  O  remain  far  from  me. 
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and 

"  Der  weise  Konig  Salomon, 

Der  liebte  mele  Frauen,"1 
is  too  "narrow"  for 

"  The  wisest  man  the  warl'  e'er  saw, 
He  dearly  loved  the  lasses,  O." 

I  give  both  these  versions  complete,  but  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  restore  the  neglected  Os  which  will  make 
the  songs  more  congenial,  at  least  to  those  who  know 
them  in  the  original. 

GRUN  SIND  DIE  AUEN. 
EDMUND  RUETE. 

Chor.     Griin  sind  die  Auen,  O, 
Griin  sind  die  Auen,  O  ! 
Am  frohsten  bin  ich  immerdar 
Bei  euch,  ihr  holden  Frauen,  O  ! 

Wer  mag  in  diesem  Sorgenthal 
Noch  heiter  um  sich  schauen,  O  ! 
Traun  !     Dieses  Leben  ware  schal, 
Gab's  keine  lieben  Frauen,  O  ! 

Lasst  jagen  nur  das  Kind  der  Welt 
Nach  eitlen,  fliicht'gen  Schatzen,  O  ! 
Es  kann  an  allem  Gut  und  Geld 
Das  Herz  sich  nimmer  letzen,  O  ! 

Doch  darf  im  trauten  Dammerlicht 
Ich  froh  mein  Liebchen  herzen,  O  ! 
Dann  lach'  ich  hell  ins  Angesicht 
Der  Welt  und  ihren  Schmerzen,  O  ! 

Wer  hierzu  spottisch  blicken  kann, 
Dem  mag  ein  Narr  vertrauen,  O  ! 
Geliebt  hat  jeder  weise  Mann 
Herzinniglich  die  Frauen,  O  ! 

1  The  wise  King  Solomon, 
He  loved  many  women. 
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Es  lasst,  was  du  vermagst,  Natur, 
Das  Weib  am  schonsten  schauen,  O  ! 
Die  Manner  schufst  du  tastend  nur, 
Mit  Meisterhand  die  Frauen,  O  ! 

Grim  sind  die  Auen,  O, 
Grim  sind  die  Auen,  O  ! 
Am  frohsten  bin  ich  immerdar 
Bei  euch,  ihr  holden  Frauen,  O  ! 


GRUN  SIND  DIE  AUEN. 

L.    G.    SlLBERGLEIT. 

Grim  sind  die  Auen,  O, 

Grim  sind  die  Auen,  O  ! 

Die  schonste  Zeit,  die  je  ich  halt', 

Verlebt'  ich  mit  den  Frauen,  O  ! 

Nur  Sorge  giebt  es  iiberall ; 
Die  Zukunft  ist  voll  Grauen,  O  ! 
Das  Leben  ware  eine  Qual 
Wol  ohne  liebe  Frauen,  O  ! 

Ihr  klugen  Leut3  sucht  Gold  gescheidt, 
Das  stets  vor  euch  wegfliesset,  O  '. 
Und  wenn  am  End'  ihr's  fasst  behend, 
Eu'r  Herz  es  nicht  geniesset,  O  ! 

Nur  eine  kos'ge  Abendstund' 
Bei  dem  geliebten  Weibe,  O  ! 
Und  schlaue  Sorge,  schlaue  Leut', 
O  bleibet  mir  vom  Leibe,  O  ! 

Ihr,  die  so  stolz  ihr  mich  verhohnt, 
Seid  doch  nur  dumme  Pfauen,  O  ! 
Der  weise  Konig  Salomon 
Der  liebte  viele  Frauen,  O  ! 

Mein  Bestes  schwur  einst  Frau  Natur, 
Im  Weibe  mogt  ihr's  schauen,  O  ! 
Mit  Lehrlingshand  schuf  ich  den  Mann, 
Mit  Meisterhand  die  Frauen,  O  ! 
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Grim  sind  die  Auen,  O, 

Griin  sind  die  Auen,  O  ! 

Die  schonste  Zeit,  die  je  ich  hatt', 

Verlebt'  ich  mit  den  Frauen,  O  ! 

Any  selection  of  representative  pieces  from  the  songs 
of  Burns  would  be  incomplete  without  one  or  two  examples 
displaying  his  power  of  humour  and  fun,  apart  from  those 
given  amongst  the  love  songs.  The  first  we  take  is 
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The  first  verse  and  the  chorus  seem  too  difficult  for  the 
translators,  though  by  a  little  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  words  "o*  what'n  a  style,"  this  difficulty  would 
have  been  lightened.  "  Obscure  writing  means  obscure 
thinking,"  says  R.  Waldo  Emerson,  and  certainly,  obscure 
understanding  of  an  author  means  obscure  translating. 
As  is  known  by  most  readers  of  Burns,  the  old  and 
new  styles  of  date  were  in  use  in  Scotland  up  to  within 
a  few  years  of  the  birth  of  Burns.  I  remember,  when  a 
boy,  seeing  some  documents  with  the  days  inserted  in 
both  styles,  as  is  done  in  Russia  to  this  day;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  contents  of  the  second  verse  where  the 
poet  seems  to  have  repented  of  the  indifference  expressed 
in  the  first,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  his 
meaning.  This  is  a  natural  construction,  and  with  a 
writer  of  such  precision  it  can  have  no  other,  as  Burns 
does  not  deal  in  obscure  and  implied  meanings.  Buf 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  dealt  with  by  translators 
is  in  -some  cases  very  amusing. 

G.   Legerlotz  avoids  the  difficulty   by  giving  it  a   very 
universal  rendering, 

"  Doch  welches  Tags  der  Weltgeschicht,"  ' 

1  But  on  what  day  of  the  world's  history. 
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which  is  certainly  wide  enough  to  include  year,  style,  and 
everything.  This  writer  is  not  so  successful  with  his  trans- 
lation of  this  song  as  with  many  others,  whilst  his  chorus 
savours  more  of  the  rough  and  vulgar  than  of  the  naivete 
and  roguishness  which  characterize  the  original, 

"  Robin  was  a  rovin'  boy, 

Rantin'  rovin',  rantin'  rovin'  ; 
Robin  was  a  rovin'  boy, 
Rantin'  rovin'  Robin." 

For  this  we  cannot  accept  Legerlotz's 

"  Robin  war  e  loser  Ruch, 
Los  und  locker,  los  und  locker ; 
Robin  war  e  loser  Ruch, 
E  lockrer  Teufelshocker." 

As  will  be  seen  in  Laun's  version,  a  much  more  faith- 
ful and  at  the  same  time  more  pleasing  rendering  is  not 
surrounded  with  any  great  difficulties.  Indeed,  Legerlotz 
does  not  seem  to  have  got  a  right  grip  of  these  humorous 
verses. 

E.  Ruete.  In  rendering  the  first  verse  this  writer  falls 
into  the  same  error  as  do  many  translators  in  his  own 
and  other  tongues. 

"But  what'n  a  day  o'  what'n  a  style," 
he  gives 

"  An  welchem  Tag  ?  auf  welche  Art  ? "  1 

as  if  there  were  a  hundred  ways  by  which  a  small  specimen 
of  humanity  can  be  brought  into  the  world.  His  version 
is,  upon  the  whole,  very  good,  and  contains  one  or  two 
really  good  verses,  but  is  spoiled  by  a  few  incorrect 

1  On  what  day,   in  what  way  or  manner. 
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renderings,  besides  being  rather  cold.     The  chorus  is  very 
well  done,  though  not  quite  so  strong  as  the  original — 

"  Robin  war  ein  freier  Bursch, 
Frei  und  frohlich,  frei  und  frohlich, 
Robin  war  ein  freier  Bursch, 
Froher,  freier  Robin." 

K.  Bartsch's  version  has  also  some  good  verses, 

"  Manch  Ungliick  bringt  sein  Lebenslauf, 
Doch  bleibt  sein  Mut  stets  obenauf, 
Er  macht  uns  Ehre  noch  vollauf, 
Wir  werden  stolz  auf  Robin."1 

being  as  good  a  rendering  as  could  be  wished  for,  of 

"  He'll  ha'e  misfortunes  great  and  sma', 
But  aye  a  heart  aboon  them  a' ; 
He'll  be  a  credit  to  us  a', 
We'll  a'  be  proud  o'  Robin." 

But  the  piece  is  most  unequal,  and  his  chorus  of 

"  Robin  flunkert  gern  herum  : 
Wie  ich  froh  bin,  wie  ich  froh  bin  ! 
Robin  flunkert  gern  herum, 
Lust'ger  Bursch,  der  Robin," 

is  recognizable,  but  nothing  more. 

Otto  Baisch's  version,  though  also  containing  some  well- 
rendered  lines,  is  spoiled  completely  by  the  first  verse  and 
the  chorus, 

"  Es  war  ein  Knabe  Jung  und  zart ; — 
Von  welchem  Stand  ?    Von  welcher  Art  ? — 
Die  Miihe  bliebt  mit  Fug  erspart, 
So  einzugehn  auf  Robert. 


1  His  career  will  bring  many  misfortunes, 
But  yet  his  courage  will  always  be  above  them, 
He'll  be  an  honour  to  us, 
We  will  be  proud  o'  Robin, 
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Robert  war  ein  Ruhedieb  ; 
Rasch  erobert,  rasch  erobert  ! 
Robert  war  ein  Ruhedieb  ; 
Rasch  erobert  Robert."1 

This  is  merely  a  burlesque  when  offered  for 

"There  was  a  lad  was  born  in  Kyle, 
But  what'n  a  day  o'  what'n  a  style, 
I  doubt  it's  hardly  worth  the  while 
To  be  sae  nice  wi'  Robin. 

Robin  was  a  rovin'  boy, 

Ran  tin'  rovin',  rantin'  rovin'; 
Robin'  was  a  rovin'  boy, 
Rantin'  rovin'  Robin." 

Mr.  A.    Laun  gives  a  very  readable  translation,  though 
it  also  is  marred  by  several  lines,  such  as 

"  Und  weiss  ich  auch  das  Datum  nicht,"  a 
which  he  gives  for  the  oft-quoted 

"  But  what'n  a  day  o'  what'n  a  style "  ; 
and  in  the  last  verse, 

"  Und  das  wird  nicht  Dein  Schlimmstes  sein," 3 
are  the  words  in  which  he  expresses 

"  But  twenty  fau'ts  ye  may  ha'e  waur." 
Of  course  Mr.  Laun  has  clearly  misunderstood  the  original, 


1  There  was  a  boy  young  and  tender, 

Of  what  position  in  life  ?  of  what  manners  ? 
The  trouble  is,  with  right  spared, 
To  go  so  into  details  about  Robert. 
Robert  was  a  thief  of  peace, 
Quickly  conquered,  quickly  conquered, 
Robert  was  a  thief  of  peace, 
Quickly  conquered,  Robert. 

2  And  I  don't  even  know  the  date. 

3  And  that  will  not  be  your  worst. 
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and  so  conveys  a  totally  different  meaning.      I  give  this 
version  in  full  so  that  the  reader  can  judge  its  merits. 

ROBIN. 
ADOLF  LAUN. 

In  Kyle,  da  kam  ein  Bursch  an's  Licht, 
Und  weiss  ich  auch  das  Datum  nicht, 
So  leist'  ich  gerne  drauf  Verzicht, 
Genau  zu  sein  bei  Robin. 

Robin  war  ein  flotter  Bursch, 
Frisch  und  frei  war  Robin, 
Robin  war  ein  flotter  Bursch, 
Frisch  und  frei  war  Robin. 

Als  kaum  ein  Mond  verflossen  war 
Von  unsres  Konigs  letztem  Jahr, 
Da  blies  der  Wind  im  Januar 
Schon  auf  den  kleinen  Robin. 

Zur  Hand  guckt'  ihm  die  Muhm'  hinein 
Und  sprach  :  Ihr  lieben  Leut',  ich  mein', 
Der  Robin  wird  kein  Dummkopf  sein, 
Ich  denk,  er  heisse  Robin. 

Zwar  Bo'ses  wird  ihm  viel  geschehn, 

Doch  er  wird  immer  driiber  stehn, 

Er  bringt  Euch  Ehr',  Ihr  werdet's  sehn 

Drum  seid  nur  stolz  auf  Robin. 

Gewiss,  wie  zweimal  zwei  sind  vier, 

In  jeder  Linie  zeigt  sich's  mir  : 

Die  Madchen  einst  behagen  Dir, 

Dess  freu  ich  mich,  mein  Robin. 

Und  meiner  Treu,  sprach  sie,  ich  mein' 

Du  fangst  manch  holdes  Kind  Dir  ein, 

Und  das  wird  nicht  Dein  Schlimmstes  sein. 

Gesegnet  seist  Du,  Robin. 

Robin  war  ein  flotter  Bursch, 

Frisch  und  frei  war  Robin, 

Robin  war  ein  flotter  Bursch, 

Frisch  und  frei  war  Robin. 
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^he  (Exriacman 

is  another  indication  that  the  Germans  either  do  not 
appreciate  or  cannot  express  these  humorous  songs. 
There  are  four  writers  who  have  attempted  this  song, 
and  that  of  only  one  of  them,  Mr.  G.  Legerlotz,  is  worth 
reproducing;  the  others  are  more  like  burlesques  of  the 
original. 

TEUXEL   UND  ZOLLMANN. 
GUSTAV  LEGERLOTZ. 

Der  Teuxel  fidelte  durch  die  Stadt 

Und  tanzte  furt  mit  dem  Zollmann. 
Des  Weibsvolk  schrie  :     "  Herr  Urian, 

Viel  Gliick  zu  dem  feiste  Knoll,  Mann  !  " 

Der  Teuxel  isch  furt,  der  Teuxel  isch  furt, 
Der  Teuxel  isch  furt  mit  dem  Zollmann  ! 

Er  isch  furtgetanzt,  er  isch  furtgetanzt, 
Er  isch  furtgetanzt  mit  dem  Zollmann  ! 

Nu  brenne  wir  Malz,  nu  braue  wir  Bier, 
Und  singe  und  springe  wie  toll,  Mann  ! 

Dem  schwarze  Bengel  gar  schmucke  Dank, 
Der  furtgetanzt  mit  dem  Zollmann  ! 

Do  isch  Zweitritt,  hopp  !  do  isch  Dreitritt,  hopp ! 

Do  isch  meng  Geschleif  und  Geroll,  Mann  ; 
Doch  der  feinste  Tanz,  den  wir  je  gesehn, 

War  des  Teuxels  Tanz  mit  dem  Zollmann. 

Der  Teuxel  isch  furt,  der  Teuxel  isch  furt, 
Der  Teuxel  isch  furt  mit  dem  Zollmann  1 

Er  isch  furtgetanzt,  er  isch  furtgetanzt, 
Er  isch  furtgetanzt  mit  dem  Zollmann  ! 


SWISS    GERMAN. 

I  WILL  now  examine  some  of  the  foregoing  songs 
translated  into  Swiss  German  (or  Zurich  dialect),  which 
has  been  done,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  by  Mr.  Corrodi.1 
It  is  claimed  that  this  language  or  dialect  bears  a  stronger 
resemblance  to  broad  Scotch  than  almost  any  other  foreign 
tongue.  A  Swiss  friend,  in  dealing  with  this  claim,  writes 
me :  "  It  was  on  my  first  tour  in  Scotland — from  Loch 
Lomond,  through  Hell's  Glen,  Inveraray  and  Loch  Awe 
to  Oban — that  I  was  for  the  first  time  struck  with  the 
sometimes  very  close  resemblance  between  my  own  and 
the  Scottish  dialect,  and  it  was  interesting  to  find,  on 
getting  meals  at  the  farmhouses,  I  had  so  much  greater 
facilities  in  understanding  the  Scotch  than  had  my 
friend,  a  professor  of  philosophy,  who  was  with  me,  but 
was  from  the  French  part  of  Switzerland."  My  friend 
goes  on  to  give  instances  of  many  words  and  sentences 
very  similar  in  both  languages,  with  which  I  need  not 
trouble  the  reader;  and  Mr.  Corrodi  himself,  in  his 
interesting  preface,  repeats  the  claim,  and  maintains  that 
even  the  English  cannot  read  many  things  in  Burns  with 
the  same  pleasure  as  the  Swiss ;  and,  further,  that  very 
much  can  only  be  translated  into  Swiss  German,  or,  as 

1  Lieder   von  Robert  Burns,    In  das   Schweizerdeutsche   iibertragen 
von  August  Corrodi.      Winterthur,  Bleuler-Hausheer  &  Co.     1870. 
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he  says,  to  be  more  precise,  into  Zurich  German,  whilst 
such  pieces  would  lose  their  charm  if  attempted  in  the 
pure  German  tongue.1  He  also  gives  a  list  of  words  as 
instances.  Without  following  his  very  interesting  arguments, 
any  one  reading  the  following  pieces  will  meet  with  lines 
which  are  almost  identical  in  both  tongues,  but  any 
general  identity  is  more  than  questionable.  I  remember 
a  "  brither  Scot "  telling  me  that  on  visiting  one  of  the 
great  battlefields  of  the  Franco-German  War  in  Alsace, 
he  wished  to  ask  his  driver  where  the  fighting  took  place, 
but,  as  his  Jehu  did  not  understand  English,  he  tried 
him  with  his  best  French,  without  a  satisfactory  result. 
Learning  that  the  driver  was  a  German,  and  having  heard 
of  the  close  resemblance  between  broad  Scotch  and  the 
Teutonic  dialects,  he  said,  "Whar  was  the  fecht?"  "Ah, 
das  Gefecht!"  said  the  amused  driver,  "War  dort";  but 
my  friend  soon  found  this  medium  of  conversation  ex- 
tremely limited,  an  experience  made  by  many  others  under 
similar  circumstances.  Even  my  Swiss  friend  quoted 
above,  who  knows  Burns,  writing  me  without  the  trans- 
lation before  him,  says,  "  '  Speir  nae  mair '  is  pronounced 
the  same  and  written  almost  the  same  in  our  Eastern 
Cantons,  'Spiir  nod  mehr.'"  Very  likely,  but  the  trans- 
lator writes,  "Frag  nid  nah,"  which  certainly  does  not 
sound  like  "  speir  nae  mair " ;  so  that  we  may  conclude, 
whilst  there  is  a  resemblance  in  many  words,  this  does 
not  seem  to  exist  to  any  much  greater  extent  than  in  the 

1(<Ich  behaupte  Ihnen  hier  frohlich  in's  Gesicht :  sogar  ihr  Eng- 
lander  konnt  an  vielen  Sachen  von  ihm  nicht  diese  rechte  Freude 
haben  wie  wir  Schweizer.  Fernet,  nicht  das  Meiste,  aber  Vieles  bei 
ihm  lasst  sich  nur  in's  Schweizerdeutsche,  praciser,  nur  in's  Ziircher- 
deutsche  unbeschadigt  iibertragen,  wird,  in  hochdeutscher  Kiiche 
zubereitet,  manchmal  geradezu  ungeniessbar." 
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other  dialects  of  German  or  in  those  of  the  Scandinavian 
tongues. 

None  of  the  poems  have  been  attempted  in  this  inter- 
esting collection,  the  translator  confining  himself  to  thirty- 
four  of  the  songs.  Following  the  order  I  have  already 
adopted,  I  take  first 

Jl  JEan'0  a  JEan  fox  a'  that. 

This  translation  is  almost  perfect;  the  first  line  is  rather 
stilted,  and  two  lines  seem  weak. 

"Die  fiine  tiiecher  trinked  wii"1 
is  weak  for 

"  Gi'e  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine "  ; 
and 

"  Trotz  uhr  und  gschmeid  und  alldem  " 2 

may  be  expressive  enough  to  the  Swiss  with  his  simple 
tastes  and  habits,  but  to  British  minds  it  lacks  the 
force  of 

"  His  riband,  star,  and  a'  that," 

These  are  but  two  very  small  defects  in  what  is  perhaps 
the  best  translation  into  any  language  of  this  magnificent 
ode;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  point  out  some  lines  where  the 
language  seems  even  more  expressive  than  in  the  original, 
which  is  a  bold  thing  to  say  of  any  of  Burns's  master- 
pieces ;  but  such  as 

"  E  fiigi  chnechtseel  lo'mer  gah  "  3 
is  more  contemptuous  than 

"  The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by," 

1The  finer  people  drink  wine. 

8  In  spite  of  watch  and  trinket,  and  all  that. 

3  The  cowardly,  slavish  soul  we  pass  by. 
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and 

"Drum  batt,  alltag  dass  's  so  cho  mag"1 

is  more  powerful  than 

"  Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may." 

It  seems  appropriate  that  what  I  have  called  this 
Marseillaise  of  humanity,  the  production  of  Scotland, 
should  be  so  well  clothed  in  the  drapery  of  the  lan- 
guage of  that  country  which  so  much  resembles  her  in 
efforts  brave  and  bold  for  Liberty — social,  political,  and 
religious. 

WAS,    SOLL  EN  ARMEN  EHREMA. 

Was,  soil  en  armen  ehrema 

Sin  chopf  la  hange  wege  dem  ? 
E  fiigi  chnechtseel  lomer  gah, 

Arm  dorfma  sy,  trotz  alldem  ! 
Trotz  alldem  und  alldem, 

Werchedmer  unbriiehmt,  trotz  dem  ; 
De  rang  ist  nu's  giprag  vum  geld, 

De  ma  ist's  gold  trotz  alldem  ! 

Mir  essed  chost,  und  trinked  most 

Und  gond  im  zwilch  und  alldem. 
Die  fiine  tiiecher  trinked  wii, 

En  ma  ist  ma  trotz  alldem. 
Trotz  alldem  und  alldem, 

Trotz  ihrem  gstaat  und  alldem, 
En  ehrema,  und  na  so  arm, 

Da  staht  vora,  trotz  alldem. 

Da  purst,  ma  seitem  "  herr  ",  lueg  a, 

Wott  vornehm  thue  mit  alldem  ; 
Mag  hunderte  z'bifelle  ha, 

Ist  doch  en  tropf  trotz  alldem. 

1Then  daily  pray  that  come  it  pay. 
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Trotz  alldem  und  alldem, 

Trotz  uhr  und  gschmeid  und  alldem, 
En  ma  vo  unabhangigem  sinn, 

Lacheten  us  trotz  alldem. 

En  kiinig  cha  zum  ritter  schla, 

Zum  grafe  machen  und  zu  dem  ; 
Er  mach  emal  en  ehrema, 

Da  fehltem  ebe's  ziiiig  zu  dem  ! 
Trotz  alldem  und  alldem, 

Trotz  rang  und  stand  und  alldem, 
Chernhafti  stolzi  biderkeit 

Staht  iiber  rang  und  alldem. 

Drum  batt  alltag,  dass  's  so  cho  mag, 

Und  's  wird  so  cho  trotz  alldem, 
Dass  wiit  und  breit  nu  d'biderkeit, 

D'vernunft  nu  herrscht  trotz  alldem. 
Trotz  alldem  und  alldem, 

Es  wird  so  cho  trotz  alldem, 
Dass  ma  dem  ma,  wohi  d'magst  gah, 

Wird  briieder  sy  trotz  alldem  ! 


yne 

is  a  little  more  faithful  than  in  the  German,  though  this 
translation  fails  to  render  "auld  acquaintance"  any  better 
than  by  "  alte  Friindschaft,"  as  the  best  German  translators 
do,  or  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  than  by  "  Vor  alter  Ziit."  The 
words  simply  cannot  be  translated,  but  an  amusing  error 
is  made  in  translating 

"We  twa  ha'e  paidl't  i'  the  burn," 
which  is  made 

"  Weischt,  wiemer  kothlet  hand  im  bach."1 
The  translator  has  evidently  mistaken  the  word  "paidl't" 

1  Do  you  remember  how  we  dabbled  (literally  mudded)  in  the  burn. 
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for  "puddled,"  and  suggests  "mud-pie  making"  rather  than 
the  refreshing  equivalent  for  "paidling." 


VOR  ALTER  ZIIT. 

Soil  alti  friindscheft  gstorbe  sy 
Und  alls  verschwunde  wiit? 
•  Soil  alti  friindscheft  gstorbe  sy 
Und  d'tag  us  alter  ziit  ? 

Der  alte  ziit,  min  friind, 
Der  alte  ziit ! 

En  guete  brave  treue  schluck 
Der  alte  ziit ! 

Weischt,  wiemer  zamme  klettered  sind, 

In  bergen  umme  wiit  ? 
Wol  mangmal  hats  miied  fiiess  gga,  friind, 

Sid  alter  ziit. 

Weischt,  wiemer  kothlet  hand  im  bach 

Bis  spat  zur  suppeziit, 
Dann  hattis  's  grusam  weltmeer  trennt 

Sid  langer  ziit. 

Da  hast  mi  hand,  du  alte  friind, 

Gib  dini,  her  demit ! 
Und  iez  en  guete  feste  schluck 

Der  alte  ziit. 

I  glaub  du  magst  din  stifel  na, 

Mir  ister  au  nid  z'wiit ; 
So  chumm,  mer  piitsched  frohli  a  : 

Der  alte  ziit ! 

Mr.  Corrodi  translates  none  of  the  songs  of  the  pathos, 
as  they  may  be  called,  of  youthful  love.  "  Mary  Morison," 
"My  Nannie  O,"  "My  Nannie's  awa',"  "Sweet  Afton," 
and  others  are  all  absent.  The  only  one  of  this  class  is  the 
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He  also  misses  entirely — even  worse  than  the  German 
— the  poetic  power  of  the  repetition  of  the  adjective  in 
"red,  red  rose,"  and  merely  says,  "roseli,"  which  is  poor. 

M1N  SCHATZ  1ST    WIENES  ROSELI. 

Min  schatz  ist  wienes  roseli, 

Wo  frisch  in  summer  bliieht, 
Min  schatz  ist  wiene  guets  schons  lied, 

Won  ein  so  recht  durgliieht. 

So  herzig  d'bist,  herzliebste  schatz, 

So  herzli  liebi  di : 
Und  lieb  ha  willi  di,  min  schatz, 

Bis  trochen  ist  de  Rhi. 

De  Rhi  mag  trochne,  de  Rigi  mag 

I  heisser  sunn  vergah  : 
Ich  ha  min  schatz  lieb  bis  emal 

Mi  letzti  stund  wird  schla. 

Und  bhiietdi  Gott,  min  liebste  schatz, 

Es  wiili  bhiietdi  Gott ! 
I  chumme  wieder  wanni  scho 

Zehetusig  stund  wiit  sott. 


he  calls  Stoffi  Schwarz,  Stoffi  being  the  endearing  diminu- 
tive of  Stephen,  sometimes  a  nick-name  only;  but  why 
Duncan  is  transformed  to  Stephen  or  Gray  to  Black  is  not 
clear,  nor  why  Meg  is  rendered  Grite  like  the  German. 
The  translation  as  a  translation  has  no  pretence  to  fidelity, 
though  the  first  part  of  the  story  is  told  very  well.  Still 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  language  which  the  translator 


DUNCAN  GRAY  ^3 

urges  to  be  so  similar  to  broad  Scotch  could  not  yield 
better  imagery  than  the  following. 

"  Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig," 
is  rendered  by 

"  D'Griten  ist  chalt  wie  de  ma  im  mo";1 

"  Spak'  o'  lowpin'  o'er  a  linn," 
by 

"Draut,  er  schiiiiss  si  dur  de  grind";2 
and 

"  Now  they're  crouse  and  canty  baith," 
by 

"  Gand  do  gli  druf's  hochsig  a,"3 

and  so  on.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  well 
rendered  poetical  lines,  faithful  to  the  original,  as  the 
reader  may  see. 

STOFFI  SCHWARZ. 

De  Steffi  Schwarz  hett  d'Grite  gern, 

Losmer  iez  da  hiiiiret, 
Er  seitere's  a  der  Wienecht  fern, 

Losmer  iez  da  hiiiiret 
D'Grite  luegten  usod  a, 
Seit :  "  I  chadi  nid  verstah  ; 
Chonntist  ehner  wieder  gah  ; " 

Losmer  iez  da  hiiiiret. 

De  Stoffi  leit  si  uf  s  bitte  do, 

Losmer  iez  da  hiiiiret, 
D'Griten  ist  chalt  wie  de  ma  im  mo, 

Losmer  iez  da  hiiiiret 
Stoffi  zannet  wienes  chind, 
Griinet  si  na  d'auge  blind, 
Draut,  er  schiiiiss  si  dur  de  grind, 

Losmer  iez  da  hiiiiret. 

1  Grite  is  cold  as  the  man  in  the  moon. 

2  Threatens  to  shoot  himself  thro'  the  head. 

3  Soon  thereafter  they  announce  a  wedding. 
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Zj.it  und  gliick  gond  ab  und  zue, 

Losmer  iez  da  hiiiiret, 
Verschmahti  liebi  lat  kei  rueh, 

Losmer  iez  da  hiiiiret. 
Endtli  seiter  :  bin  e  chueh, 
Ase  wegeme  hudi  z'thue, 
Lauf  da  nar  dem  tiifel  zue  ! 
Losmer  iez  da  hiiiiret. 

Frag  de  dokter  wie's  na  chunnt, 

Losmer  iez  da  hiiiiret, 
Do  wird  sie  chrank,  er  wird  gsund. 

Losmer  iez  da  hiiiiret. 
'S  mottet  inere,  chunnt  nid  drus, 
'S  ziindtere  zun  augen  us, 
Sufzger  lat  sie,  's  ist  en  grus, 
Losmer  iez  da  hiiiiret. 

'S  Stoffis  herz  ist  nid  vu  stei, 
Losmer  iez  da  hiiiiret, 

Der  Grite  gahts  dur  marg  und  bei, 
Losmer  iez  da  hiiiiret. 

Wott  nid,  dass  sie  sterbi  dra, 

Denkt,  er  well  verbarmket  ha  ; 

Gand  do  gli  druf's  hochsig  a, 
Gall,  das  ist  en  hiiiiret ! 


SBhiatle  o'zx  the  ^abe  o't 


is  very  faithfully  and  well  rendered,  though  Mr.  Corrodi 
evidently  will  have  none  of  "  Meg,"  and  so  again  tran- 
scribes it  d'Grite. 

PFIIFEN  UF  DIE  GANZ  GSCHICHT. 

D'Grite  hani  welle  ha, 
Ha  ja  gmeint  in  himmel  z'cha  ; 
Nachem  hochsig  —  frag  nid  nah  — 
...  ...  Pfiifen  uf  die  ganz  gschicht 
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1st  so  sanft  und  artig  gsy, 
Wienes  butichindeli  ; 
'S  hett  na  gschiider  gga  as  mi  — 
Pfiifen  uf  die  ganz  gschicht. 

Wieni  mit  der  Grite  lab, 
Ob  im  friden,  ob  im  chlab, 
Mira  magma's  wiisse  sab  ; 

Pfiifen  uf  die  ganz  gschicht. 

Sie  im  todtehampli  ha 
Und  de  wiirme  z'brosele  la  — 
Weuschti's  —  so  erfiehr  sie's  na  — 
Pfiifen  uf  die  ganz  gschicht. 


thrc'  the  Il^e. 

He  mistakes  the  rye,  and  transforms  it  into  a  streamlet 
(as  the  German  translators  have  done),  and  renders 

"  Coming  thro'  the  rye,  poor  body," 
by 

"  Meiteli  ist  dur's  bachli  ggange."  l 

Mr,  Corrodi  scarcely  attempts  to  make  his  translation 
literal;  even  in  the  verse  which  one  would  have  thought 
easy  enough  he  avoids  doing  so.  Possibly  the  stream 
transformation  made  the  correct  rendering  too  ridiculous, 
for  whilst  "  a  body  kissing  a  body  coming  through  the  rye," 
is  intelligible,  probably  common,  the  pleasant  occupation 
could  scarcely  be  so  comfortably  engaged  in,  "coming 
through  the  stream."  So  he  renders 

"  Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Coming  through  the  rye," 
by 

"Nu,  trifft  opper  opper  a 

Oppen  am  bach  bim  mahe."2 

XA  maiden  is  gone  through  the  burn. 
8  Now,  if  somebody  meet  somebody 
Along  the  stream  by  mowing. 
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The  song,  however,  apart  from  the  departure  from  the 
original,  is  exceedingly  pretty  and  harmonious  in  its  Swiss 
dress. 

ME/TEL/  1ST  DUR'S  BACHLI  GGANGE. 

Meiteli  ist  dur's  bachli  ggange, 

Bittedi  deddoch  a — 
Lat  de  rock  is  wasser  hange, 
Wird  em  niimme  troche. 

Meiteli,  meiteli,  wie  bist  nass, 

Bittedi  deddoch  a — 
'S  underrockli  tropfignass, 
Wird  der  niimme  troche  ! 

Nu,  trifft  opper  opper  a 

Oppen  am  bach  bim  mahe, 
Opper  wott  es  chiissli  ha, 

Bruucht  dann  opper  z'chrahe  ? 

Opper  wott  dur's  thali  gab, 

Opper  opper  chiisse — 
Gaht  das  opper  oppis  a, 
Bruucht  das  opper  z'wiisse  ? 
Meiteli,  meiteli,  wie  bist  nass, 

Bittedi  deddoch  a ! 
'S  underrockli  tropfignass — 
Wird  der  niimme  troche  ! 


Jxrhn  JLntaromi,  mg  Jf<j 

shows  very  few  defects  in  a  really  excellent  translation. 
"  Mi  freud "  is  very  nearly  the  equivalent  of  "  my  jo," 
and  therefore  shows  us  this  cozy  loving  scene  better  than 
is  done  in  most  of  the  translations,  but 

"  Und  gruehned  z'letzt  in  eim  grab,"  * 
1  And  we'll  rest  at  the  last  in  one  grave. 


JOHN  ANDERSON,  MY  JO  j6; 

though   the   same  as   adopted   by  Mr.   Freiligrath,  is  too 
weak  and  unpathetic  for  the  compact  line, 

"And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot." 


HANS  ANDERES,  MIN  SCHATZ. 

Hans  Anderes,  min  schatz,  Hans, 

Weischt,  i  der  ersti  na, 
Da  hast  e  schwarzes  rollehaar, 

E  frohlis  gsichtli  gha. 
Jez  ist  di  stirne  chahl,  Hans, 

Und's  haar  wie  schnee  druf  gstreut; 
Doch  sege  Gottes  uf  dis  haupt, 

Hans  Anderes,  mi  freud. 

Hans  Anderes,  min  schatz,  Hans, 

Sind  mitenand  berguf, 
Und  mange  lustige  tag,  Hans, 

Hamer  verlebt  duruf. 
Jez  hotteredmer  durab,  Hans, 

Doch  gommer  hand  in  hand, 
Und  gruehned  z'letzt  in  eim  grab, 

Hans  Anderes,  binenand. 


^0  Jftarg  in 

This,  in  its  Swiss  mould,  is  a  simple  and  beautiful 
song,  and  the  first  two  verses  are  rendered  with  tolerable 
fidelity;  but,  like  so  many  of  the  others,  Corrodi  misses 
the  touching  trait  of  the  third  verse. 

"  Dur  miesfiiecht  felse  ruuscht  de  bach, 
Und  d'bueche  tauched  d'bletter  dri ; 
D'waldrose  wolbt  e  heimeligs  dach 
Und  schliiiisst  is  wienes  hiittli  i. 
Waldbluemen  aller  arte  bliiehnd 
Drininne,  saged  :  '  gruehn  wann  d'witt  I ' 
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Bis  d'sunne  meint :  '  iez,  chinde,  miiend 
Er  wager  hei,  's  ist  hochi  ziit!'"1 

It  is  really  surprising  that  Mr.  Corrodi,  with  such  a  lan- 
guage as  the  Swiss  German,  should  pen  the  above  lines, 
however  simple  and  beautiful  they  may  be,  when  he  had 
before  him  the  original  song  so  full  of  the  charm  of 
absolute  and  all-absorbing  love,  and  which  he  even  prints 
alongside  of  his  translation. 

"Ayr,  gurgling,  kissed  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wildwoods'  thick'ning  green  ; 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 

Twined  antrous  round  the  raptured  scene ; 
The  flowers  sprang  'wanton  to  be  prest, 

The  birds  sang  love  on  ev'ry  spray — 
Till  soon,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaimed  the  speed  of  winged  day." 

This  is  a  grander  strain,  and  of  deeper  music,  though 
perhaps  the  homely  Swiss  enjoys  Mr.  Corrodi's  simpler 
and  less  profound  melody  just  as  well. 


A   MIS  MARY  IM  HIMMEL. 

Du  bleiche  spate  morgestern,   . 

Ziehst  wieder  still  durs  morgeroth 
Und  winkst  dem  tag,  ach,  grad  wie  fern. 

Wo  mir  mis  Mary  nimmt  de  tod. — 


1  The  rivulet  rushes  thro'  moss-damp  rocks, 
The  beech  trees  dip  their  leaves  therein ; 
The  woodbine  arches  a  homely  roof 
And  locks  us  in  as  in  a  cot ; 
Forest  flowers  of  all  sorts  blossom  therein 
And  say :  Rest  here  if  so  you  will 
Until  the  sun  calls ;  now,  children,  I  regret 
You  must  go  home — it  is  high  time. 
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Du  liebi  seel  im  sternefeld, 

Wo  wandlist  iez  i  duft  und  glanz  ? 
Gsehst  du  mi  da  uf  chalte/  welt 

Im  herzeleid  versunke  ganz  ? 

Und  denki  nid  mirlebtig  dra  ? 

Am  chlare  bach,  im  chiiehle  thai 
Da  hamer  stillen  abschied  gnah, 

Und  handis  kiisst  zum  letztemal. 
Das  bliibtmer  bis  i  ebikeit — 

I.  gsehnedi  na  vormer  stah, 
Du  lieblis  bild  ....  wer  hettis  gseit, 

Es  gait  fur's  leben  abschied  da  ? 

Dur  miesfiiecht  felse  ruuscht  de  bach, 

Und  d'bueche  tauched  d'bletter  dri : 
D'waldrose  wolbt  e  heimeligs  dach 

Und  schliiiisst  is  wienes  hiittli  i. 
Waldbluemen  aller  arte  bliiehnd 

Drininne,  saged  :  "gruehn  wann  d'witt !" 
Bis  d'sunne  meint :  "  iez,  chinde,  miiend 

Er  wager  hei,  's  ist  hochi  ziit ! " 

I  weiss  na  ieders  bliiemli,  ach, 

Es  istmer,  's  sei  erst  gester  gsy  .... 
Wie  allwiil  tiiiifer  wiiehlt  de  bach, 

Grabt  si's  dem  herz  au  tiiiifer  i. 
Du  liebi  seel  im  sternefeld. 

Wo  wandlist  iez  i  duft  und  glanz  ? 
Gsehst  du  mi  da  uf  chalter  welt 

I  herzeleid  verlore  ganz  ? 


DANISH.     NORWEGIAN. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  edition  of  translations  of 
Burns  published  in  a  separate  volume,  but  several  appear 
in  two  volumes  of  translations  from  British  and  American 
poets,  viz.,  Poems  and  Songs  from  the  English,  by  Caralis, 
and  Hundred  Poems  from  the  English,  by  Caralis.1 

In  Poems  and  Songs  the  only  poem  taken  from  Burns 
is 

"TlLtf  a  I)ai0g. 

This  is  the  best  of  all  Mr.  Caralis's  renderings.  The 
piece  is  faithfully  reproduced,  only  very  few  weaknesses 
appearing. 

"Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r," 

seems  to  puzzle  him,  as  it  did  the  other  translators,  so 
like  some  of  them  he  renders  it 

"Du  lille  Blomst  saa  rod  og  rund."2 
Then 

"Till  billows  rage  and  gales  blow  hard, 
And  whelm  him  o'er," 


1  Digte   og   Sange,    ved    Caralis.      Hundreds    Digle,    ved    Caralis. 
Kjoebenhavn:  Chr.  Steen  &  Sons,  Forlag,   1867. 

sThou  little  flower,  so  red  and  round. 
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is  strangely  rendered 

"Og  under  gaaer  bans  raske  Seller 
Med  Mand  og  Muus."1 

I  give  the  piece  at  length — 


TIL  EN  TUSINDFRYD. 

Du  lille  Blomst  saa  r0d  og  rund  ! 
Vi  m^dtes  en  usalig  Stund  ; 
Der  ligger  knust  nu  midt  i  St^vet 

Din  fine  Stub — 
Til  Skaansel  Evnen  er  mig  r0vet; 

Du  faure  Knop  ! 

Du  lille  Stakkel  troede  vist, 
Det  Lasrken  var,  din  Nabo  hist, 
Han,  som  i  Duggen  tidt  Dig  bjziied, 

Med  spasttet  Bryst, 
Naar  han  mod  Dagen  opslog  0iet 

Og  sprang  af  Lyst. 

Den  bitterkolde  Nordenvind 

Alt  vied  Dig  ved  F0dslen  ind  ; 

Dog  stod  Du  glad,  trods  Storm  og  Kulde, 

Og  titled  op, 
Knap  haevede  sig  over  Mulde 

Din  Blomstertop. 

Bag  Skjaerm  af  Muur  og  Buske  groer 
I  Haven  stolt  en  Blomsterflor, 
Du  voxer  ubemaerkt  og  ene, 

I  Ny  og  Nae, 
Blandt  Stubbe,  hvor  bag  n^gne  Stene 

Du  fandt  lidt  Lae. 

Der,  i  din  simple  Dragt  sv0bt  ind, 
Med  sneehvidt  Bryst  i  Solens  Skin, 


1  And  perishes  his  trim  sailer, 
With  man  and  mouse. 
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Beskedent  Du  dit  Hoved  neied 

I  Ydmyghed — 
Da  Ploven,  ak  !  Dig  rev  fra  Leiet 

Paa  Jordan  ned ! 

Saadan  en  M0  i  Uskylds  Vaar 
En  yndig  Blomst  i  Skyggen  staaer, 
I  skyldfri  Lyst  hun  troer  sig  sikker, 

Indtil  forraadt, 
Besudlet,  knust  som  Du,  hun  ligger 

I  St^vet  traadt. 

Saadan  en  Skjald,  af  Skjasbnens  Harm 
Henslaengt  i  Li  vets  B01gelarm, 
Uvant  med  K10gt,  af  Cursen  feiler 

I  Vindens  Suus, 
Og  under  gaaer  bans  raske  Seiler 

Med  Mand  og  Muus. 

Saa  kasmper  tidt  med  Modgang  her 
Den,  der  en  bedre  Lod  var  vaerd, 
Indtil,  fra  Sted  til  Sted  fordreven 

Af  List  og  Nag, 
Tilsidst  kun  Himlen  tro  er  bleven 

Hans  knuste  Vrag. 

Selv  Du,  som  ynker  Blomsten  her, 
See  Dig  i  Speil !  din  Tid  er  nser  ; 
Ulykkens  Plov  vil  fage  knaskke 

Din  Blomst  saa  fiin — 
Da  ligger  under  Muldens  Daskke 

Du  knust  som  hiin. 


3E  hae  a  SEtife  a'  mp  am  (JJaeboiig). 

In   this   song   Mr.    Caralis    gives    the    same    rendering 
as  some  other  translators,  of  the  two  lines — 

"  I  hae  a  penny  to  spend, 
There — thanks  to  naebody," 
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and  makes  them 

"Et  Par  Skilling,  om  Du  vil, 
Kan  Du  faae,  men  tak  Ingen,"1 

although  in  the  very  next  line  Burns  says, 

"  I  hae  naething  to  lend." 
With  this  exception  the  song  is  very  well  rendered. 

INGEN. 

Min  er  Konen,  jeg  bar, 

Og  jeg  deler  med  Ingen  ; 
Ingen  bar  mig  til  Nar, 

Selv  fornasrmer  jeg  Ingen  ; 
Et  Par  Skilling,  om  Du  vil, 

Kan  Du  faae,  men  tak  Ingen ; 
Ingen  laaner  jeg  til, 

Selv  jeg  laaner  af  Ingen. 

Ingen  lyder  mit  Bud, 

Selv  jeg  lystre  vil  Ingen  : 
Mens  mit  Svaerd  holder  ud. 

Taer  mod  Knubs  jeg  af  Ingen. 
Fri  og  munter  er  jeg 

Og  bekymres  for  Ingen — 
Bryder  Ingen  sig  om  mig, 

Bryder  jeg  mig  om  Ingen  ! 


(JDf  a'  th*  Jtirte  (Jttp  Jean). 

Here  Mr.  Caralis  leaves  Burns  entirely;  indeed,  one 
scarcely  recognizes  the  song  at  first.  The  name  of  the 
heroine  who  inspired  it,  and  which  so  melodiously 
terminates  the  refrain  in-  the  original,  "My  Jean,"  is 

1  A  couple  of  shillings  if  thou  will'st 
Canst  thou  have,  but  thank  nobody. 
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not  once  mentioned.  It  is  a  mere  imitation,  not  a 
translation.  Indeed  it  is  only  on  internal  evidence  and 
from  a  few  quotations,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  given  as 
by  Robert  Burns,  that  one  sees  it  is  meant  for  the 
poet's  celebrated  song.  Mr.  Caralis  seems  to  have  been 
conscious  of  that,  and  so  he  changes  the  title  also, 
and  calls  it  "Lsengsel"  (Longing).  I  quote  the  first 
verse — 

"  I  hvor  jeg  end,  slaaer  0iet  hen, 

Det  s0ger  heist  mod  Vest : 
Der  er  det  jo  den  Glut  mon  boe, 

Jeg  lider  allerbedst. 
Bag  Hybenhask  den  vilde  Baek 
Slaaer  der  saamangen  Bugt, 
Men  Dag  og  Nat  Ikkun  min  Skat 
Omsnoer  min  Laengsels  Flugt."1 

This  has  not  the  continuity  of  thought  or  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  imagery  in  the  original.  It  is  a  pretty  ditty; 
it  is  not  the  witching  song  of  Burns,  as  a  glance  at  this 
verse  in  the  original  shows — 

"Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west, 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives, 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best; 
There  wild-woods  grow,  and  rivers  row, 

And  mony  a  hill  between ; 
But  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean." 

1  In  whatever  direction  I  cast  my  eyes, 
They  like  to  seek  the  west ; 
It  is  there  the  little  one  dwells 
Whom  I  love  best  of  all. 
Behind  the  hawthorn  hedge,  the  wild  brook 
Makes  many  a  winding  turn, 
But  day  and  night  my  treasure  alone 
Entwines  (enslaves)  my  longing's  flight. 
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The  first  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  remaining  verses,  so 
I  quote  them  without  further  analysis,  and,  as  will  be 
seen,  they  cannot  be  called  a  translation. 

L^ENGSEL. 

I  hvor  jeg  end  slaaer  0iet  hen, 

Det  s0ger  heist  mod  Vest : 
Der  er  det  jo  den  Glut  mon  boe, 

Jeg  lider  allerbedst. 
Bag  Hybenhask  den  vilde  Baek  .) 

Slaaer  der  saamangen  Bugt, 
Men  Dag  og  Nat  Ikkun  min  Skat 

Omsnoer  min  Laengsels  Flugt 

I  Vindens  Suk,  I  Blomstens  Dug 

Hun  for  min  Tanke  staaer, 
I  Fuglens  Sang  bag  Buskens  Hang 

Mig  hendes  Stemme  naaer. 
Hver  Dal  saa  grjzin,  hvor  taus  i!0n 

Skovbaskken  lister  sig, 
Hver  Sky  i  Qveld,  hvert  Kildevasld 

En  Hilsen  bringer  mig. 

Blandt  H0i  og  Dal,  I  Skovens  Sal, 

Bruus,  milde  Zeyhyr,  frem  ! 
Blandt  Foraarsl^v,  med  BlomsterstjzJv 

Bring  Bien  til  sit  Hjem  ! 
Og  bring  mig  s0d  og  hvid  og  r0d 

Herhid  igjen  min  Brud  ! 
Mod  hendes  Smiil  er  mat  hver  Piil, 

Som  Skjasbnen  sender  ud. 

Hvad  Suk  og  Eed  vi  vexled,  veed 

Kun  Himlens  Stjernehaer ; 
Vi  skiltes  ad — ak  !  mon  vi  glad 

Skal  atter  mjzides  meer  ? 
Den  h0ie  Magt,  som  saae  vor  Pagt, 

Som  Hjertets  L0ndom  veed, 
Kan  vidne  kun,  at  ene  hun 

Har  al  min  Kjasrlighed. 
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In  "  Hundred  Poems "  Mr.  Caralis  gives  what  may  be 
considered  the  companion  poem  to  the  "Daisy,"  the 
address 

tf&a  a  Jttouse. 

This   poem    is  also  fairly  well   rendered,    though  certain 
weaknesses  spoil  the  effect.     The  first  line,  for  instance, 

"Wee,  sleekit,  cow'rin',  tim'rous  beastie," 
entirely  loses  its  individuality  when  rendered 

"  Du  lille  Kras,  saa  vims  og  snu  ; " l 
and  the  famous  seventh  verse, 

"  But,  mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane, 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain ; 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley, 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  an'  pain 

For  promised  joy," 
is  rendered 

"  Men  saadan  det  i  Verden  gaaer, 
Saa  saare  lidt  vor  Klogt  formaaer. 
Ak !  Muus  og  Maend  de  laegge  Planer, 

En  stakket  Lyst ! 
Hvor  Glasdens  Frugter  alt  vi  aner, 

Er  Sorg  vor  Host."2 

This  entirely  fails  to  give  the  moral  which  Burns  so 
tersely  puts,  and  is  feeble  at  the  best.  The  other  verses, 

1  Thou  little  mouse,  so  nimble  and  sharp. 

2  But  so  in  the  world  it  goes ; 

So  very  little  does  our  sagacity  help  us. 
Ah,  mice  and  men,  they  lay  plans, 

A  short-lived  desire ! 
When  the  fruit  of  gladness  already  we  anticipate, 

Sorrow  is  our  harvest. 
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as  will   be   seen,   are   more  vigorous   and   faithful  to  the 
meaning  of  the  original. 


TIL  EN  MUUS. 

Du  lille  Kras,  saa  vims  og  snu, 
Hvi  banker  saa  dit  Hjerte  nu  ? 
Ei  bar  Du  npdig  strax  at  saette 

Afsted  din  Kaas, 
Frygt  ei,  at  med  dit  Blod  jeg  plette 

Vil  Plovens  Aas  ! 

Hvor  tungt,  at  Mandens  Herskermagt 
Har  brudt  Naturens  Eenhedspagt, 
Og  al  den  stygge  Fordom  styrket, 

Du  naerer  nu, 
Mod  mig,  der,  f0dt  som  Du  i  M0rket, 

Er  St0v  som  Du. 

Du  stjaeler  sagtens  lidt  iblandt — 
Du  skal  jo  leve,  ikke  sandt? 
Hvad  er  saa  det ! — af  hele  Kaerven 

Et  enkelt  Ax— 
Jeg  bar  jo  nok,  og  Dig  er  Skjerven 

En  Velstand  strax. 

Nu  er  din  Hytte  lagt  i  Gruus, 
Paa  Muren  holder  Vinden  Huus, 
Ei  til  en  ny  lidt  Mos  Du  lasnger 

Har  i  Behold, 
Og  frem  Decembervinden  trasnger 

Saa  barsk  og  kold. 

Du  Marken  saae  staae  bar  og  torn, 
Du  vidste,  Vintren  hastig  kom, 
Her  Du  i  Ly  for  Blaesten  tasnkte 

At  finde  Ro — 
Da,  vee  !  det  grumme  Plovjern  traengte 

Ned  til  din  Bo. 

Det  lille  Skjul  af  L0v  og  Straa 
Din  hele  Konst  Du  offred  paa  : 
M 
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Fra  Huus  og  Hjem  for  al  din  M0ie 

Jeg  jog  Dig  ud, 
Den  kolde  Riim  og  Rusk  at  d0ie 

Og  Regn  og  Slud. 

Men  saadan  det  i  Verden  gaaer, 
Saa  saare  lidt  vor  K10gt  formaaer  : 
Ak  !  Muus  og  Maend  de  laegge  Planer, 

En  stakket  Lyst ! 
Hvor  Glaedens  Frugter  alt  vi  aner, 

Er  sorg  vor  H0st. 

Dog,  lykkelig  er  Du  mod  mig, 
Kun  0ieblikket  rjzfrer  Dig  ; 
Men  kaster  jeg  mit  Blik  tilbage, 

I  Mulm  jeg  staaer, 
Og  Taagen  over  Fremtids  Dage 

Det  Vaerste  spaaer. 

John  JJarUgtorit. 

This  ballad  lends  itself  easily  to  translation,  and  Mr. 
Caralis  also  gives  a  good  version.  The  substitution 
of  "De  stolteste  under  0"1  for  "Three  kings  both 
great  and  high,"  and  similar  changes,  are  variations  for 
the  sake  of  the  metre  which  do  not  interfere  with  the 
meaning  or  swing  of  the  piece,  or  even  with  the  fidelity 
of  its  rendering. 

JENS  BYGKORN. 

Det  var  tre  Konger  i  0sterland, 

De  stolteste  under  0, 
De  havde  svoret  h0it  og  dyrt, 

Jens  Bygkorn  skulde  dpe. 

De  tog  en  Plov  og  p!0ied  ned 
Ham  dybt  i  Jordens  Skj0d, 

1  The  proudest  in  the  isle. 
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Saa  svore  de  da  h0it  og  dyrt, 
Nu  var  Jens  Bygkorn  d0d. 

Men  milde  Foraarsbyger  faldt, 

Og  Himlen  blev  saa  blaa : 
Da  kom  Jens  Bygkorn  op  igjen — 

De  undred  stort  derpaa. 

Og  Sommersolen  skinned  varm, 

Og  ban  blev  tyk  og  svaer  ; 
Hans  Hoved  vaebnet  var  med  Spyd, 

Kom  Nogen  ham  for  naer. 

Sig  Hasten  naermed  alvorsfuld, 

Da  blev  ban  tynd  og  bleg, 
Han  sank  i  Knae,  bans  Hoved  hang, 

Og  Ungdomskraften  veg. 

Og  meer  og  meer  ban  sygned  nu, 

Skj0ndt  i  sin  Manddom  end  : — 
Da  p0nsed  strax  paa  Hasvn  og  Had 

Hans  fule  Avindsmaend. 

De  tog  et  Vaaben,  langt  og  skarpt, 

Og  vog  ham  i  bans  Knae, 
Og  surred  som  en  Erkeskjelm 

Ham  til  en  Kasrres  Trae. 

Saa  lagde  de  ham  paa  bans  Bag 

Og  prygled  harn  ei  blidt, 
Og  hang  ham  op  i  Vind  og  Veir 

Og  vendte  ham  saa  tidt. 

Og  i  en  Grube  dyb  og  m0rk, 

Til  Randen  fyldt  med  Vand, 
De  slyngede  Jens  Bygkorn  ned, 

At  sv0mme  om  ban  kan. 

Nu  strakte  de  paa  Tillie  ham, 

Til  endnu  st^rre  Spec, 
Og  kastede  ham  hid  og  did, 

Naar  Tegn  til  Liv  de  see. 

En  masgtig  lid  fortaere  lod 
De  Marven  i  bans  Been, 
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Men  M011eren  var  allervaerst — 
Han  knuste  ham  paa  Steen. 

Tilsidst  de  drak  bans  Hjerteblod 

Ved  Lystighed  og  Leg, 
Og  see  !  jo  meer  de  drak  deraf, 

Desmere  Glaeden  steg. 

Jens  Bygkorn  var  en  Kelt  saa  bold, 

Han  randt  af  aedel  Rod, 
Og  smager  Du  hans  Blod  engang, 

Da  voxer  strax  dit  Mod. 

Da  glemmer  Manden  al  sin  Vee, 
Hans  Lyst  blier  dobbelt  s0d, 

Da  kommer  Smiil  paa  Enkens  Kind, 
Hvor  f0r  kun  Taarer  fl0d. 

Jens  Bygkorn  leve  skal ! — hans  Skaal ! 

Tag  Alle  Glas  i  Haand  !— 
Gid  altid  trives  i  vort  Land 

Hans  Afkom  og  hans  Aand  ! 


Jloto  Qtntly,  §toeet  Jtftott 

Mr.  Caralis  renders  very  prettily  upon  the  whole,  and 
gives  a  very  faithful  translation ;  but,  like  some  of  the 
German  translators,  he  greatly  lessens  the  effect  of  his 
work,  at  least  to  Scottish  readers,  by  leaving  out  the 
name  "  Alton "  and  substituting,  I  think  quite  unneces- 
sarily, "woodland  brook."  Of  course,  to  a  Danish  reader 
the  alteration  is  immaterial.  The  effect  is  further  lessened 
by  changing  the  adjective  in  the  first  two  lines.  Burns 
uses  "gently"  in  both  verses  with  much  effect. 

"  Flyd  sagtelig,  Skovbask,  blandt  Buskenes  Riis  ! 
Flyd  mildt,  mens  jeg  synger  en  Sang  til  din  Priis  ! " 1 

1  Flow  softly,  woodland  brook,  amongst  rows  of  bushes, 
Flow  gently  whilst  I  sing  a  song  to  thy  praise. 
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has  not  from  the  above  incidents  the  charm  and  music  of 

"  Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise." 

Then 

"Skovduer,  som  kurre  i  eensomme  Dal, 

Du  Solsort,  som  bygger  i  Haskken  saa  sval,"1 
is  not  a  very  happy  rendering  of 

"  Thou  stockdove  whose  echo  resounds  through  the  glen  ; 

Ye  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny  den." 
These  defects  are,  however,  not  very  serious  in  an  other- 
wise good  translation. 

SKOVB/EKKEN. 

Flyd  sagtelig,  Skovbask,  blandt  Buskenes  Riis  ! 
Flyd  mildt,  mens  jeg  synger  en  Sang  til  din  Priis  ! 
Min  Mary  Du  lulled  i  Blund  ved  din  Str0m, 
Flyd  sagte,  forstyr  ikke,  Bask,  hendes  Dr0m  ! 

Skovduer,  som  kurre  i  eensomme  Dal, 
Du  Solsort,  som  bygger  i  Haskken  saa  sval, 
Du  skrigende  Vibe  med  krusede  Top — 
O  !  vask  ei  min  Elskte  af  Slummeren  op  ! 

Hvor  stolt,  i  det  Fjerne,  fra  H0ienes  Ring 
At  see,  hvordan  Kilderne  snoe  sig  i  Sving  ; 
Der  vandrer  jeg  daglig  i  Middagens  Skjaer, 
Min  Hjord  og  min  Elskedes  Hytte  saa  naer. 

Blandt  Bakker  sig  skjuler  den  grjrfnklasdte  Dal, 
Hvor  Primuler  blomstre  paa  Skovbunden  sval ; 
Der  sad  mangen  Aften  med  Mary  jeg  glad, 
Beskygget  af  Birkens  s0dtduftende  Blad. 

Krystalklare  Bask  !  hvor  Du  yndigt  Dig  snoer 
Om  Hytten,  hvor  Mary,  min  Elskede  boer  ! 
Mens  Blomster  hun  plukker,  din  s01verne  Flod 
Saa  listelig  vaeder  den  sneehvide  Fod. 

1  Wood  pigeons,  who  coo  in  the  lonely  dale, 
Thou  blackbird  that  buildest  in  the  hedge  so  cool. 
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Flyd  sagtelig,  Bask,  under  Grenenes  Hang  ! 
Flyd  sagte,  Du  yndige  Maal  for  min  Sang  ! 
Min  Mary  Du  lulled  i  Blund  ved  din  Str0m, 
Flyd  sagte,  forstyr  ikke,  Bask,  hendes  Dr0m  ! 


©,  toert  than  in  the  OTaulb 

is  also  very  well  given,  but 

"  Her  i  mit  Bryst  Du  bar  et  Hjem 
I  Liv  og  D0d,;)1 

is  neither  so  natural   and   simple,   nor  so  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  the  song,  as 

"Thy  bield  should  be  my  bosom, 
To  share  it  a',  to  share  it  a'." 

Then    Burns   repeats   with   much    beauty    and    effect   the 
same  sentiment  and  words  in  each  alternate  line — 

"  On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea "  ; 
"I'd  shelter  thee,  I'd  shelter  thee,"  etc. 

This  touch  Mr.  Caralis  entirely  ignores,  using  the  sentence 
in  each  case  only  once,  and  so  changes  the  metre, 

"Paa  Marken  der," 
"  Del  vilde  Veir,"  etc. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  following  the  composition 
of  the  original,  and  have  repeated  the  words  in  the  follow- 
ing copy: 

Of   VAR  DU  I  DEN  KOLDE  BLUEST. 

O  !  var  Du  i  den  kolde  Blaest 

Paa  Marken  der,  paa  Marken  der, 
Min  Kappe  slog  jeg  om  Dig  mod 

Del  vilde  Veir,  det  vilde  Veir  ; 


1  Here  in  my  breast  thou  hast  a  home 
In  life  and  death. 
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Og  dersom  Skjasbnens  Uveirsstorm 

Imod  Dig  br0d,  imod  Dig  br0d, 
Her  i  mit  Bryst  Du  bar  et  Hjem 

I  Liv  og  D0d,  i  Liv  og  D0d. 

Og  stod  jeg  i  den  vilde  0rk, 

Saa  sort  som  Nat,  saa  sort  som  Nat, 
Dens  Ode  var  et  Paradis 

Med  Dig,  min  Skat !  med  Dig,  min  Skat ! 
Og  var  jeg  hele  Verdens  Drot, 

Og  vi  et  Par,  og  vi  et  Par, 
Min  Krones  skj0nneste  Juvel 

Min  Dronning  var,  min  Dronning  var. 


J0hn  Jlnberstfit,  mj)  Jfl. 

With  the  warm  appreciation  I  have  of  this  most  pathetic 
and  matchless  song,  I  may  be  over  critical,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  Mr.  Caralis  fails  here,  as  he  seems  not  to 
realize  the  peculiar  love-charm  which  so  pervades  it. 

"John  Anderson,  Du  Kjaere,"1 
is  too  common-place  for 

"John  Anderson,  my  jo"  ; 
and 

"Din  Kind  af  Solen  brsendt"2 

is  a  feeble,  feeble  picture  compared  with 

"Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent." 
Then 

"  Men  vi  vil  fjzSlges  ned  "  3 

is  also  very  poor  and  terseless  for 

"  But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go "  ; 

xjohn  Anderson,  thou  dear. 

a  Your  cheek  tanned  by  the  sun. 

3  But  we  will  go  down  together  (accompany  each  other  down). 
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but  "stolpre  hjem"  ("totter  home")  is  a  pretty  alteration 
from  "totter  down,"  in  the  original — 

"Na  maae  vi  stolpre  hjem,  John."1 

JOHN  ANDERSON. 

John  Anderson,  Du  Kjasre  ! 

Da  vi  blev  fjrfrst  bekjendt, 
Din  Lok  var  sort  som  Ravnen, 

Din  Kind  af  Solen  brasndt. 
Nu  er  din  Pande  bar,  John  ! 

Om  Issen  Sneen  staaer, 
Men  Himlen  vasre,  gamle  John  ! 

Med  dine  hvide  Haar  ! 

John  Anderson  !  ad  H0ien 

Vi  klavred  op  til  Randen, 
Og  mangen  lystig  Dag,  John  ! 

Vi  havde  med  hinanden. 
Nu  maae  vi  stolpre  hjem,  John  ! 

Men  vi  vil  friges  ned, 
Og  sove  sammen  ved  dens  Fod, 

John  Anderson  !  i  Fred. 

I  have  given  all  the  pieces  included  in  the  list  selected ; 
indeed,  there  are  only  some  nine  more  in  Mr.  Caralis's 
collections,  and  none  of  the  humorous  pieces  have  a  place 
there. 

1  Now  we  must  totter  home,  John. 


SWEDISH. 

THE  only  translations  I  have  been  able  to  find  are  in  a 
collection  of  some  forty  songs,  published  anonymously 
at  Stockholm  in  I872.1  The  author  does  not  attempt 
any  of  the  poems. 

J0r  a'  that  anb  a'  that. 

This   song  has   inspired   the  author  with  its  spirit  and 
ring,  and  it  is  very  literally  rendered. 

"  Lat  narrar  sturskt  i  siden  ga," 2 
instead  of 

"  Gi'e  fools  their  silks  and  knaves  their  wine," 
spoils    the    second  verse,   as   the   author    seems   to   have 
missed  the  fine  stroke  which  Burns  makes  in  comparing 
the  "  hamely  fare  "  and  "  hodden  gray  "  with  the  "  wine  " 
and  the  "  silks  "  respectively. 

TXOTS  ALLT  DET. 

Ej  hofs  del  redligt  armod  val 
Sla  blicken  ned — och  allt  det; 
Vi  ga  forbi  en  sadan  tral, 
Vi  trotsa  armod — allt  det ! 
Och  allt  det  och  allt  det. 
Vart  stand  ar  lagt,  och  allt  det ; 

1  Nagra   Dikter  af  Robert   Burns.     Stockholm :    Klemmings  Anti- 
qvariat,   1872. 

2  Let  fools  haughtily  go  in  silk. 

185 
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Men  rang  ar  myntets  pragel  blott, 
Och  mannen  guld,  trots  allt  det. 

Var  dragt,  den  ar  af  vadmal  gra, 
Och  grof  var  kost,  och  allt  det ; 
Lat  narrar  sturskt  i  siden  ga, 
En  man  ar  man,  trots  allt  det ! 
Trots  allt  det  och  allt  det, 
Blott  glitter  ar  dock  allt  det ; 
En  redlig  man,  hur  fattig  an, 
Ar  kung  bland  man,  trots  allt  det ! 

Fast  lord  han  kallas,  spratten  der, 
Som  yfs  sa  stolt,  och  allt  det, 
Hvars  blotta  vink  ju  lydas  plar, 
Ett  not  ar  han,  trots  allt  det, 
Trots  allt  det  och  allt  det, 
Hans  stjernor,  band  och  allt  det — 
Sjelfstandig  man,  han  ser  derpa 
Och  ler  derat  och  allt  det  ! 

Monarken  skapar  riddersman, 

Markis  och  hertig,  allt  det ; 

En  redlig  man  ej  skapar  han, 

Ej  i  hans  makt  ar  allt  det, 

Och  allt  det  och  allt  det. 

Trots  granna  titlar,  allt  det, 

Har  karnfullt  vett,  har  manlig  dygd 

Dock  hogre  rang,  an  allt  det. 

Sa  bedjom  da,  att  komma  ma — 
Hvad  komma  skall,  trots  allt  det — 
Att  vett  och  dygd  fran  bygd  till  bygd 
Ma  segra  dock,  trots  allt  det, 
Trots  allt  det  och  allt  det. 
Det  blir  en  tid,  trots  allt  det, 
Da  hvarje  man  i  verlden  vid 
Var  broder  namns,  trots  allt  det  ! 
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<So>t0,  toha  hae 

lacks  the  precision  and  martial  tread  of  the  original,  and 
is  done  rather  loosely,  as  the  first  verse  will  show. 

"  Skottar,  som  med  Wallace  blodt 
Som  med  Bruce  ha  faran  mott, 
Som  for  aran  stadse  glodt, 
Framat,  seger  eller  dod  ! " * 

are   unworthy,   especially  the   last  two   lines,   to  do   duty 
for  the  stirring  words — 

"  Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled  ; 

Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led  ; 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 
Or  to  glorious  victory  ! " 

This    writer    also    adopts    the    second    and    less    popular 
version  of  the  original. 

SKOTTAR,  SOM  MED   WALLACE  BLODT. 

Skottar,  som  med  Wallace  blodt 
Som  med  Bruce  ha  faran  mott, 
Som  for  aran  stadse  glodt, 
Framat,  seger  eller  dod  ! 

Nu  ar  stridens  timme  nar 
Se,  i  slutna  leder  der 
Nalkas  stolte  Edwards  har — 
Edward,  slafveri  och  nod  ! 

Den,  som  bar  forradarns  glaf, 
Den,  som  fegt  vill  bli  en  slaf, 
Ar  ej  vard  de  tappres  graf, 
Gripe  han  till  flykten  snod  ! 

1  Scots,  who  with  Wallace  have  bled ; 
Who  with  Bruce  have  faced  danger ; 
Who  for  honour  always  have  glowed  : 
Forward,  victory  or  death  ! 
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Den  for  frihet,  kung  och  lag 
Kampa  vill  i  blodigt  slag, 
Fri  ar,  foil  han  ock  i  dag. 
Hjeltar,  framat,  Bruce  det  bod ! 

Se,  hvad  sorg  fbrtryckarn  bragt, 
Edra  barn  i  bojor  lagt, 
Att  dem  lo'sa  ur  bans  makt 
Offre  vi  var  hjertblod  rod  ! 

Slan  tyrannens  skaror  ner ! 
Valdet  skall  ej  rada  mer, 
Frihet  hvarje  svardshugg  ger, 
Framat,  seger  eller  dod ! 


Though  the  touching  and  pathetic  words  of  this  song, 
the  best  known  perhaps  of  all  the  songs  of  Burns,  are 
so  difficult,  indeed  are  impossible  to  reproduce,  still  the 
heart-moving  feeling  is  more  or  less  preserved  by  all  who 
have  translated  the  words.  In  Swedish,  as  in  other 
languages,  "auld  acquaintance "  is  "old  friendship,"  "auld 
lang  syne"  is  "for  old  glad  days."  The  fourth  line  of  the 
first  verse  is  rather  changed,  with  a  somewhat  weakening 
effect,  from 

"And  days  o'  lang  syne" 
into 

"  Och  glada  barndomsdar," * 

whilst  the  last  verse  of  the  poem,  beginning 

"  And  surely  ye'll  be  your  pint  stoup, 
And  surely  I'll  be  mine,"  etc., 

is   entirely   omitted ;   with   these   exceptions   the   piece   is 
faithfully  and  prettily  rendered. 

.  J  And  glad  childhood's  days. 


AULD  LANG  SYNE 


FOR  FORDNA  DAR. 

Skall  gammal  vanskap  glommas  bort, 

Skall  den  ej  droja  qvar? 
Skall  gammal  vanskap  glommas  bort, 

Och  glada  barndomsdar? 

For  fordna  glada  dar,  min  van, 

For  fordna  dar, 
En  hagkomstskal  vi  dricka  ma 

For  fordna  dar  ! 

Vi  plockat  blommor  gladt,  vi  tva, 
Kring  hqjd  och  dald  det  bar ; 

Men  manga  trotta  fjat  vi  gatt 
Se'n  fordna  dar. 

I  backen  plaskade  vi  tva, 
Tills  sent  pa  qvall'n  det  var — 

Men  vida  haf  ha  skiljt  oss  at 
Se'n  fordna  dar. 

Rack  mig  din  hand,  min  gamle  van, 

Se  har  min  hand  du  har, 
Och  hjertligt  dricka  vi  derpa 

For  fordna  dar  ! 

For  fordna  glada  dar,  min  van, 

For  fordna  dar, 
En  hagkomstskal  vi  dricka  ma 

For  fordna  dar ! 


Jttg  Jtennie'0  Jltoa. 

This  unknown  author  not  only  renders  the  songs  with 
such  a  nicety  of  metre  that  they  could  be  sung  to  their 
music,  but  shows  in  his  version  of  this  song  how  fully 
he  catches  the  echo  of  the  voice  which  Burns,  gives  to 
nature.  He  puts  the  phrase,  "  My  Nannie's  Awa,"  rather 
oddly,  though  at  the  same  time,  when  one  feels  its  force, 
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very  pathetically — "  No  Nanny  is  here."  To  the  last  two 
lines  of  the  fourth  verse  he  gives  a  different  reading  from 
that  of  the  original — 

"  Du  trast,  som  din  hyllning  at  qvallen  hembar, 
O,  klagen  med  mig — ty  ej  Nanny  ar  bar,"  l 

which,  though  not  without  pathos,  lacks  the  simple 
beauty  and  naturalness  of  the  original  lines — 

"And  thou  mellow  mavis  that  hails  the  nightfa'. 
Give  over  for  pity,  my  Nannie's  awa'." 

EJ  NANNY  AR  HAR. 

Naturen  sig  ikladt  sin  gronskande  dragt, 
Sm£  lammen,  de  braka  pa  angen  sa  tackt, 
Och  foglarne  drilla  i  lunderna  der  ; 
Mig  gor  det  ej  gladje — ej  Nanny  ar  har ! 

Snodroppen,  gullvifvan,  de  smycka  hvar  dal, 
Violen,  den  badar  i  morgondagg  sval ; 
De  smarta  mitt  sinne,  den  fagring  sa  skar 
Erinrar  om  Nanny — ej  Nanny  ar  har  ! 

Du  larka,  som  svingar  fran  faltet  sa  yr 
Och  badar  for  herden,  att  morgonen  gryr, 
Du  trast,  som  din  hyllning  at  qvallen  hembar, 
O,  klagen  med  mig — ty  ej  Nanny  ar  har  ! 

Allvarliga  host,  kom  i  vissnande  skrud, 
Om  sommarens  dod  gif  mig  trostande  bud  ; 
Blott  vintern,  den  dystra,  och  snon  ar  mig  kar 
Och  gladja  mig  nu — d&  ej  Nanny  ar  har  ! 

Jflcto  Qtnti-Q,  <Sioeet  Jtfttm. 

This  song   is  also  rendered  with  much  fidelity,  though 
in  the  last  two  lines  of  the  third  verse, 

1  Thou  thrush  who  pays  thy  homage  to  the  evening, 
O,  grieve  with  me,  for  no  Nanny  is  here. 
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"  Har  vallar  jag  hjorden  fran  niorgon  till  qvall, 
Ty  bar  kan  jag  skada  min  alskades  tja.ll,"1 

is  not  quite  happy  for 

"  There  daily  I  wander  as  noon  rises  high, 
My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my  eye." 

One   or  two    words    might   have   been    rendered   a  little 
more  closely  to  the  original,  but  the  song  reads  very  well — 

FLYT  SAKTA,  O  AFTON. 

Flyt  sakta,  o  Afton,  langs  grb'nskancle  stig, 
Flyt  sakta — en  lofsang  jag  egnar  at  dig ; 
Der  slumrar  nu  Mary  vid  sorlande  Strom  : 
Flyt  sakta  och  stor  ej  min  alskades  drom  ! 

Du  dufva,  som  kuttrar  i  skog  och  pa  fait, 
Du  koltrast,  som  piper  i  tornbusken  gallt, 
Grontofsade  vipa,  o  tystnen,  jag  ber, 
Och  storen  den  slumrande  skona  ej  mer ! 

Af  ho'jder,  o  Afton,  omgifves  din  strand, 
Fran  dem  ga  sma  rannilars  slingrande  band  ; 
Har  vallar  jag  hjorden  fran  morgon  till  qvall, 
Ty  bar  kan  jag  skada  min  alskades  tjall. 

Har  ar  det  sa  skont  i  hvar  leende  dal, 
Har  gullvifvor  blomma  i  skogsdungen  sval ; 
Har  ofta,  nar  qvalldaggen  giuter  sitt  regn, 
Hos  Mary  jag  sitter  i  bjorkarnes  hagn. 

Min  Afton,  din  vag  flyter  klar  som  kristall 
Forbi  hennes  hydda  i  lekande  sval ; 
Nar  blommor  att  plocka  hon  gar  pa  din  strand, 
Skalmskt  vater  du  snohvita  foten  ibland. 

Flyt  sakta,  o  Afton,  langs  gronskande  stig, 
Flyt  sakta — min  lofsang  den  galler  ju  dig  ! 
Der  slumrar  nu  Mary  vid  sorlande  strom, 
Flyt  sakta  och  stor  ej  min  alskades  drom  ! 

1  Here  I  watch  the  flock  from  morning  till  night, 
For  here  I  can  see  the  cot  of  my  beloved. 
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<D,  tocrt  thou  in  the  €anlb  §  Ia0t. 

Here  our  author  fails  to  keep  up  the  standard  he  has 
reached  in  the  above  translations. 

"  Pa  enslig  stig  "  * 
is  not  only  feeble,  but  does  not  give  the  meaning  of 

"  On  yonder  lea." 

Then   he  follows  Mr.  Caralis's  rendering  of  the  close  of 
the  first  verse. 

"  Du  fann  en  fristad  i  min  famn 
I  lif  och  dod,"2 

is  unworthy  of  this  author  when  offered  for 

"  Thy  bield  should  be  my  bosom 
To  share  it  a',  to  share  it  a'." 
Then 

"  Och  stod  jag  pa  den  vildaste 
Och  storsta  hed,"3 

lacks  the  precision  and  simple  power  of 

"  Or  were  I  in  the  wildest  waste, 

Sae  black  and  bare,  sae  black  and  bare." 
Like  Mr.  Caralis,  this  writer  also  overlooks  the  fine  touch 
of  Burns  in  repeating  the  alternate  lines.  I  suppose  the 
explanation  is,  the  translators  were  unacquainted  with  the 
tunes  and  did  not  know  that  the  melody  demanded  it, 
though  they  should  have  observed  the  touch  was  required 
by  the  full  tone  of  Burns's  rhythm.  I  have  therefore 
taken  the  liberty  of  repeating  them  in  the  song,  so  that 
"  Pa  enslig  stig  "  reads  "  Pa  enslig  stig,  pa  enslig  stig,"  etc. 


1  In  lonely  path. 

2  Thou  found  a  shelter  in  my  bosom, 

In  life  and  death. 
3 And  stood  I  on  the  wildest 
And  largest  heath. 


O,   WERT  THOU  IN  THE  CAULD  BLAST 

0  STODE  DU  I  KYLIG  BLAST. 

O  stode  du  i  kylig  blast 

Pa  enslig  stig,  pa  enslig  stig, 

Sa  6'mt  jag  skulle  med  min  plaid 
Da  skydda  dig,  da  skydda  dig. 

Om  olycksodens  bittra  storm 
Ikring  dig  Ijod,  ikring  dig  Ijod, 

Du  fann  en  fristad  i  min  famn 

1  lif  och  dod,  i  lif  och  dod. 

Och  stod  jag  pa  den  vildaste 

Och  storsta  bed,  och  storsta  bed, 
Den  heden  blef  ett  paradis, 

Blott  du  var  med,  blott  du  var  med. 
Och  vore  jag  all  verldens  kung, 

Och  vi  ett  par,  och  vi  ett  par, 
Min  kronas  skonaste  juvel 

Min  drottning  var,  min  drottning  var. 


The  translator  in  this  song  catches  the  poetic  touch, 
which  so  many  miss,  by  repeating  the  word  "  red "  in 
the  first  line;  but  strangely,  in  this  and  in  other  songs, 
he  avoids  the  words  "  my  love,"  "  lover,"  etc.,  and  uses 
that  of  "friend."  So  here  we  have 

"  O  my  luve  is  like  a  red,  red  rose  " 
rendered 

"  Min  van  a'r  lik  en  rod,  rod  ros," 1 
and 

"And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  luve" 

rendered 

"  Och  far  nu  val,  min  enda  van, " 2 

1  My  friend  is  like  a  red,  red  rose. 

2  And  fare  now  well,  my  only  friend. 
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which  considerably   changes   the    spirit  and   character   of 
the  song. 

EN  ROD,  ROD  ROS. 

Min  van  ar  lik  en  rod,  rod  ros, 
Som  vackts  af  juni-dag ; 
Lik  ljufva  visors  melodi 
I  innerligt  behag. 

Sa  huld  som  du  min  fagra  mo, 
Ar  varm  den  tro  jag  gaf ; 
Och  jag  skall  alska  dig,  till  dess 
Ej  droppe  fins  i  haf. 

Till  dess  ej  droppe  fins  i  haf, 
Tills  sol  smalt  klippans  hall ; 
Och  jag  skall  alska  dig,  min  van, 
Alit  in  i  lifvets  qvall. 

Och  far  nu  val,  min  enda  van, 
Farval,  farval  en  tid  ! 
Jag  kommer  ater  snart,  om  an 
Oss  skiljde  verlden  vid. 


<Df  a'  the  <^irt0  the  Minti  can  $Uato. 

Our  author  has  taken  a  little  more  liberty  with  this  song 
than  with  those  we  have  hitherto  considered. 

"  Fast  langt  jag  ar  fran  henne  skiljd, 
Min  tanke  flyr  dock  han, 
Utofver  skog  och  berg  och  flod, 
Bestandigt  till  min  Jane."1 


1Tho'  long  from  her  I  am  separated, 
My  thoughts  still  fly  away, 
O'er  wood,  and  mountain,  and  river, 
Always  to  my  Jane. 


OF  A'  THE  AIRTS  THE  WIND  CAN  BLAW 
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This  is  a  wide  latitude  from 

"  There  wild-woods  grow  and  rivers  row, 

And  mony  a  hill  between  ; 
But  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 
Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean." 

But   even   with   a   few  departures   from  his  usual  fidelity 
to  the  original,  he  gives  a  very  touching  song. 

A F  ALL A   VINDAR. 

Af  alia  vindar  vestanvind 
Ar  den  jag  mest  har  kar ; 
I  vester  bor  den  fagra  mon, 
Hon,  som  min  alskling  ar. 
Fast  langt  jag  ar  Iran  henne  skiljd, 
Min  tanke  flyr  dock  han 
Utofver  skog  och  berg  och  flod 
Bestandigt  till  min  Jane. 

Jag  henne  ser  i  daggstankt  ros, 

Ser  hennes  skona  bild ; 

Jag  henne  hor  i  fogelns  sang, 

Hor  henne,  ljuf  och  mild. 

Vid  kalians  rand,  p&  ang,  i  dal 

Hvarenda  blomma  van, 

Hvar  fogel,  som  i  lunden  slar, 

Erinrar  om  min  Jane. 

O  flagta,  vestan,  flagta  blid 

Igenom  lofrik  lund, 

De  tragna  bin  fran  hqjd  och  dald 

For  hem  i  qvallens  stund ! 

Och  for  till  mig  den  hulda  mon, 

Som  ar  s£.  fin  och  van  ! 

Vid  hennes  loje  sorgen  flyr, 

S&  alsklig  ar  min  Jane. 
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John 

Like  so  many  translators  this  one  also  misses  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  "my  jo,"  and  renders  it,  like  them,  "my 
friend  "  (min  van),  which  sadly  mars  the  homely  loveliness 
of  the  song,  but  with  this  regrettable  defect,  it  is  rendered 
with  fidelity,  and  possesses  much  of  the  pathos  of  the 
original. 

JOHN  ANDERSON. 

John  Anderson,  min  van  John, 
Den  gang  jag  forst  dig  sag, 
Ditt  bar  i  svarta  lockar 
Kring  vackra  pannan  lag. 
Nu  ar  din  panna  kal,  John, 
Din  lock,  som  sno  ar  den, 
Men  signe  Gud  din  hjessas  sno, 
John  Anderson,  min  van. 

John  Anderson,  min  van  John, 

Vi  uppfor  kullen  gatt, 

Och  mangen  frojdfull  dag,  John, 

Vi  med  hvarandra  fatt. 

Nu  ma  vi  stappla  ned,  John, 

Men  hand  i  hand  dock  an 

Till  kullens  fot  att  slumra  fa, 

John  Anderson,  min  van. 


Without  knowing  anything  about  this  writer  one  would 
almost  believe  he  were  an  old  disappointed  bachelor  who 
had  forsworn  the  very  use  of  such  words,  not  only  as 
"  my  love,"  "  my  jo,"  "  my  dearie,"  but  even  "  wife,"  since 
he  persists  in  putting  all  such  under  the  list  of  friends, 

and  so 

"Jag  har  en  van,  och  hon  ar  min"1 

1  1  have  a  friend,  and  she  is  mine. 
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is  made  to  do  duty  for 

"  I  hae  a  wife  o'  my  ain." 

This  spoils  the  meaning  of  the  first  part  of  the  song, 
which  otherwise  is  rendered  with  the  felicity  and  charm 
which  this  writer  displays  in  so  many  of  his  efforts. 

INGEN. 

Jag  bar  en  van,  och  hon  ar  min — 

Dela  vill  jag  med  ingen  ; 
I  ingens  alskog  jag  tranger  in, 

Slikt  jag  tal  ock  af  ingen. 
Jag  har  en  fyrk,  som  sjelf  jag  vann — 

Derfor  tackar  jag  ingen  ; 
Val  jag  at  ingen  lana  kan, 

Lanar  heller  af  ingen. 

Jag  ingens  herre  vara  vill — 

Tral  jag  blifver  at  ingen ; 
Ett  sva'rd  jag  har,  som  kan  sla  till, 

Vill  ta  stryk  utaf  ingen. 
Jag  vill  ga  fri  och  glad  min  stig, 

Grama  mig  6'fver  ingen — 
Och  bryr  sa  ingen  sig  om  mig, 

Bryr  ock  jag  mig  om  ingen. 

As  my  collection  is  necessarily  limited  I  cannot  extend 
this  portion  of  my  task,  and  part  with  pleasant  memories 
from  our  unknown  friend,  as  he  evidently  has  the  poetic 
and  musical  gift  indispensable  to  a  translator  of  poetry, 
especially  of  lyrical  poetry;  and  I  much  regret  that  he 
has  given  us  no  example  of  his  power  in  the  poems,  and 
especially  in  some  of  the  humorous  pieces  of  Burns. 


DUTCH.     FLEMISH. 

I  TREAT  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  languages  as  one, 
the  base  and  construction  being  the  same,  and  any 
differences  in  certain  words  and  idioms  not  being  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  foreigner  in  treating 
them  separately. 

There  is  no  complete  translation  of  Burns  in  this 
language,  nor  indeed  any  great  number  of  pieces  translated 
by  one  writer,  but  different  writers  have  published  render- 
ings of  certain  pieces.  The  first  with  which  I  deal  are 
those  by  the  Flemish  poet,  Frans  de  Cort.1  His  collec- 
tion contains  undoubtedly  the  best  translations  into  the 
Dutch  language,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  their  number 
is  so  limited,  there  being  only  fifty  pieces  in  all.  One 
has  no  right  to  complain  of  this,  as  by  the  title  the 
translator  only  professes  to  give  the  most  beautiful  songs, 
though  we  might  differ  as  to  the  fifty  given  being  the 
most  beautiful. 

I  take  the  representative  pieces  already  dealt  with  in 
other  languages,  so  far  as  contained  in  this  collection,  and 

1  De  Schoonste  Liederen  van  Robert  Burns,  uit  het  Schotsch 
vertaald,  door  Frans  de  Cort.  Brussel,  Drukkerij,  Van  L.  Truyts. 
1862. 
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fortunately  there  is  in  it  an  example  of  nearly  every 
class,  the  first  being 

Jt  JEan'0  a  Jftan  far  a'  that. 

F.  de  Cort's  song  can  hardly  be  called  a  translation,  and 
is  rather  a  poor  copy.  Take  a  few  examples;  the  first 
verse  is  a  fair  specimen. 

"  Wie  eerlijk  is,  al  is  hij  arm, 

Mag  elk  in  de  oogen  kijken. 
Wij  heffen  't  hoofd,  al  zijn  wij  arm, 

Zoo  hoog  op  als  de  rijken. 
In  vorstenhuis  en  tempel 

Te  schittren  zij  ons  niet  vergund... 
De  rang  is  maar  de  stempel, 

De  mensch,  het  goud  der  munt ! " 1 

The  last  two  lines  are  quite  right;  indeed,  they  could 
hardly  lend  themselves  to  incorrect  rendering,  but  the  rest 
are  poor  for 

"Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that ; 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by, 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Our  toils  obscure  and  a'  that, 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

1Who  honest  is,  though  he  be  poor, 
May  look  anyone  in  the  face ; 
We  lift  our  head,  though  we  are  poor, 
As  high  as  do  the  rich. 
In  princely  house  and  temple 
To  shine  may  not  be  granted  us  ; 
The  rank  is  but  the  stamp, 
Man  the  gold  of  the  mint. 
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Similar  liberties  are  taken  with  the  other  verses.  The 
characteristic  and  suggestive  "For  a'  that  and  a'  that," 
which  gives  such  force  and  swing  to  this  stirring  song,  he 
ignores,  and  so  is  led  into  diffuseness  both  of  matter  and 
expression. 

"  For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that ; 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor, 
Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that," 

he  renders 

"  Al  spoke  in  zijne  woning 

De  naakte  ellende  te  alien  kant, 
Een  eerlijk  man  is  koning, 
Is  de  eerste  van  zijn  land  !  "  1 

This  escapes,  though  it  barely  escapes,  being  doggerel  as 
compared  with  the  noble  original  song.  The  last  two 
lines  are  about  the  best  rendered  in  this  version, 

"  Dat  alle  menschen  vrinden 
En  breeders  zullen  zijn,"2 

and,  though  weak,  at  all  events  convey  the  meaning, 

"  That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that "  ; 

but  the  beginning  of  the  verse  has  little  attempt  at 
translation. 

"  Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 
As  come  it  will  for  a'  that," 

1  Though  naked  poverty  on  all  sides 
Haunts  his  dwelling, 

The  honest  man  is  king — 
Is  the  first  in  all  his  land. 

2  That  all  mankind  friends 
And  brothers  may  become. 


A  MAN'S  A  MAN  FOR  A'  THAT  2Or 

is    replaced  by   a  philosophical   reflection   that  a  day  of 
happiness  and  peace  will  come, 

"  Het  denkbeeld  trooste  ons  bij  het  wee, 
Dat  wij  gelaten  dragen."1 

The  above  may  be  powerful  enough  to  rouse  the  Flemish 
spirit.  It  would  fall  flat  on  the  Scottish — the  light  beer 
of  Flanders  compared  with  the  more  exciting  national 
beverage  of  the  Scot. 

WIE  EERLIJK  IS,  AL  IS  HIJ  ARM. 
FRANS  DE  CORT. 

Wie  eerlijk  is,  al  is  hij  arm, 

Mag  elk  in  de  oogen  kijken. 
Wij  heffen  't  hoofd,  al  zijn  wij  arm, 

Zoo  hoog  op  als  de  rijken. 

In  vorstenhuis  en  tempel 
Te  schittren  zij  ons  niet  vergund... 

De  rang  is  maar  de  stempel, 
De  mensch,  het  goud  der  munt  I 

Zijn  onze  spijzen  niet  zoo  fijn, 

Zijn  !t  lompen,  die  ons  dekken, 
Ei !  laat  den  dommerikken  wijn 

En  zij'  tot  vreugde  strekken ! 

Al  spoke  in  zijne  woning 
De  naakte  ellende  te  alien  kant, 

Een  eerlijk  man  is  koning, 
Is  de  eerste  van  zijn  land ! 

Hoe  statig  stapt,  van  knechts  omringd, 

Daar  ginds  die  fiere  jonker... 
't  Is  slechts  zijn  goud,  dat  helder  blinkt, 

Want  in  zijn  hoofd  is  't  donker. 

Als  op  zijne  eermetalen 
Des  denkers  oog  onwillig  stuit, 

JMay  the  thought  comfort  us  in  our  sorrow, 
That  we  resignedly  endure. 
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Ziet  hij  den  pronker  pralen 
En  lacht  hem  hartlijk  uit ! 

De  vorst  kan  ridders  maken,  ja, 

Dat  ligt  in  zijn  vermogen  ; 
Maar  eerelijke  lieden...ha  ! 

Hij  zou  het  vruchtlpos  pogen  ! 

Het  schoonst  blazoen  der  aarde, 
Al  schittre  't  niet  het  allermeest, 

Is  innerlijke  waarde, 
Een  eedle,  wakkre  geest ! 

Het  denkbeeld  trooste  ons  bij  het  wee, 

Dat  wij  gelaten  dragen, 
Dat  eens  een  dag  van  heil  en  vree 

Voor  alien  op  zal  dagen  ; 

Dat  rijken  loon  zal  vinden 
De  ware  deugd  en  niet  haar  schijn  ; 

Dat  alle  menschen  vrinden 
En  breeders  zullen  zijn ! 


John 

is  the  only  drinking  song  in  this  collection.  The  render- 
ing of  this  popular  ballad  is  as  perfect  as  "  A  Man's  a 
Man  for  a'  that"  is  faulty.  It  is  not  only  given  with 
rare  verbal  fidelity,  but  the  lightsome  trot  of  the  verse 
and  the  rollicking  humour  are  faithfully  reproduced.  Any 
slight  departures  from  strict  verbal  accuracy  are  rather  of 
the  nature  of  improvements  than  otherwise, — such  as 
"Like  a  rogue  for  forgerie,"  which  Mr.  de  Cort  gives 
'•'Gelijk  eenen  moordenaar  " ; x 

"  They  rilled  up  a  darksome  pit 
With  water  to  the  brim," 

1  Like  a  murderer. 
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is  given 

"  Met  water  vulden  zij  'nen  put, 
Zoo  duister  als  hun  zin  "  ; * 

which  I  think  rather  an  improvement,  as  the  old  ballads 
always  had  moral  hints  interwoven  in  their  narrations ;  but 
such  departures  are  few,  as  the  reader  may  see. 

JAN  GERSTEKOORN. 
FRANS  DE  CORT. 

Drie  koningen  waren  er  in  den  oost, 

Drie  koningen  hoog  en  groot ; 
En  ze  hebben  gezworen  bij  plechtigen  eed 

Jan  Gerstekoorn  den  dood. 

Ze  vatt'en  'nen  ploeg  en  ploegden  hem 

Diep  in  der  aarde  schoot  ; 
En  ze  hebben  gezworen  bij  plechtigen  eed — 

Jan  Gerstekoorn  was  dood. 

Maar  vrolijk  keerde  de  lente  weer, 

En  regen  drenkte  't  veld  ; 
Jan  Gerstekoorn  verrees  uit  zijn  graf, 

En  alien  waren  ontsteld. 

Des  zomers  stond  hij,  dik  en  sterk, 

Te  pronken  in  de  zon, 
Zoo  wel  voorzien  van  speer  en  punt, 

Dat  niemand  hem  deren  kon. 

Doch  als  de  herfst  gekomen  was, 

Toen  werd  hij  geel  en  bleek  ; 
Zijn  plooiend  lijf  en  waggelend  hoofd 

Bewezen,  dat  hij  bezweek. 

En  ach !  zijne  frissche  gezonde  kleur 

Verschoot  al  meer  en  meer ; 
En  nu  ontvlamde  de  doodlijke  haat 

Der  booze  vijanden  weer. 

1  With  water  filled  they  a  pit 
As  dark  as  their  mind. 
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Ze  namen  een  wapen  lang  en  scherp — 
Zoo  weerloos  stond  hij  daar!... 

En  hieuwen  hem  neer,  en  bonden  hem  vast 
Gelijk  eenen  moordenaar. 

Ze  legden  hem  nu  op  den  rug 
En  sloegen  hem  scheef  en  krom, 

En  hingen  hem  op  in  wind  en  storm, 
En  draaiden  hem  om  en  om. 

Met  water  vulden  zij  'nen  put, 

Zoo  duister  als  hun  zin, 
En  wierpen,  opdat  hij  zwomme  of  zonk', 

Jan  Gerstekoorn  er  in. 

Dan  smeten  zij  hem  op  den  vloer 

Tot  verdere  marteling  neer, 
En  rukten,  daar  hij  nog  levend  was, 

Hem  rusteloos  heen  en  weer. 

Ze  droogden  over  een  vlammend  vuur 

Zijner  beendren  merg  en  vet  ; 
Wreedaardig  heeft  een  mulder  dan 

Hem  tusschen  twee  steenen  verplet. 

En  ze  hebben  genomen  zijn  hartebloed 

En  gedronken  in  het  rond  ; 
En  hoe  meer  ze  dronken,  hoe  meer  genot 

Er  iedereen  bij  vond. 

Jan  Gerstekoorn  was  een  stoute  held, 

Verrichtend  edel  werk, 
Want  drinkt  ge  van  zijn  hartebloed, 

Zoo  wordt  ge  moedig  en  sterk. 

Verdrijven  kan  het  alle  smart, 

Verhoogen  alle  geneugt, 
Het  kan  ja  zelfs  een  weduwenhart 

Doen  poppelen  van  vreugd. 

Ter  eere  van  Jan  Gerstekoorn 
Neem  ieder  een  glas  in  de  hand, 

En  bloeie  steeds  zijn  nageslacht 
In  't  lieve  vaderland  1 
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The  love  songs  have  naturally,  and  I  would  add,  pro- 
perly, attracted  the  most  of  Mr.  de  Cort's  attention. 


is  naturally  and  gracefully  reproduced,  though  two  of  the 
lines  are  departed  from,  I  think  with  disadvantage  to  the 
song. 

"  As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass, 

So  deep  in  love  am  I," 
is  given 

"  Ik  min  u  met  mijn  hart,  schoon  lief, 
Zoo  teer  als  met  mijne  oogen  ; " 1 

and  he,  like  most  of  the  other  translators,  as  remarked 
elsewhere,  does  not  observe  the  deep  poetic  touch  in  the 
"  red,  red  rose,"  and  merely  renders  it  "  red  rose." 

MIJN  LIEF  IS  ALS  DE  ROODE  ROOS. 
FRANS  DE  CORT. 

Mijn  lief  is  als  de  roode  roos 
Den  knoppe  versch  ontsprongen  ; 

Mijn  lief  is  als  de  melodic 
Bij  snarenspel  gezongen. 

Ik  min  u  met  mijn  hart,  schoon  lief, 

Zoo  teer  als  met  mijne  oogen  : 
Ge  blijft  mij  duur  tot  dat  de  zon 

De  zeee'n  zal  verdroogen. 

Tot  dat  de  rotsen  smelten  in 

Den  gloed  der  zonnestralen 
Beminnen  zal  ik  u  zoo  lang 

Als  ik  zal  ademhalen. 


1 1  love  you  with  my  heart,  dear  love, 
As  tenderly  as  with  my  eyes. 
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Vaarwel,  zoet  lief,  mijn  eenig  lief ! 

Nu  moet  ik  henen  ijlen — 
Ik  keere  vveer,  al  scheidden  ons 

Tien  duizend  lange  mijlen  ! 


$minit  Jftarg 

is  fairly  well  rendered.  The  local  names,  Pier  o'  Leith 
and  Berwick  Law,  compel  him  to  alter  the  imagery 
somewhat,  which  he  does  very  well.  The  first  two  lines 
of  the  second  verse,  rendered 

"  De  Wimpel  waait,  de  trommel  dreunt, 
Ten  kampe  rust  zich  ieder  moedig," 1 

are  not  quite  so  stirring  as 

"  The  trumpet  sounds,  the  banners  fly, 

The  glittering  spears  are  ranked  ready," 

but  the  others  are  well  and  tersely  rendered,  and  the 
song  as  a  whole  is  excellent. 

O  REIK  MIJ  NU  DEN  ZILVREN  KELK. 
FRANS  DE  CORT. 

O  reik  mij  nu  den  zilvren  kelk, 
Waarin  het  sap  der  druive  blinke, 

Opdat  ik,  voor  ik  henen  ga, 
Ter  eere  mijner  liefste  drinke. 

Het  onweer  zweept  de  broze  boot, 
Waarin  de  makkers  mij  verbeiden ; 

Het  oorlogschip  ligt  klaar  ter  ree — 
Ik  moet,  o  Mary,  van  u  scheiden  ! 

De  wimpel  waait,  de  trommel  dreunt, 
Ten  kampe  rust  zich  ieder  moedig ; 

1  The  banner  waves,  the  drum  beats ; 
For  the  fight  all  equip  themselves  courageously. 
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Men  hoort  van  ver  het  krijgsgehuil, 
De  strijd  is  hevig,  heet  en  bloedig... 

Maar  't  is  het  onweer  noch  Jt  gevecht, 
Wat  ramp  ze  mij  ook  voorbereiden — 

O  Mary,  wat  mij  aarzlen  doet, 
Dat  is,  dat  ik  van  u  moet  scheiden  ! 


©f  a'  the  Jtiri*  the  OMtnb  ran  blato. 

Mr.  de  Cort  translates  only  the  first  two  verses,  which 
are  said  to  be  the  only  two  actually  composed  by  Burns. 
Here  again  the  translation  is  almost  perfect.  There  is  a 
graceful  touch  in  one  departure  which  he  makes  from 
the  original.  He  renders 

"  There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  springs 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green," 
by 

"  In  ieder  bloempjen,  dat  er  spruit, 

Wil  ik  haar  hulde  bien."1 

JEAN. 
FRANS  DE  CORT. 

Van  alle  vier  de  streken,  waar 

De  wind  uit  suist  of  bruischt, 
Min  ik  vooral  het  westen,  daar 

Mijn  meisje  in  't  westen  huist. 
Ons  scheiden  bosschen,  stroomen,  ach ! 

En  bergen  bovendien, 
Maar  mijne  ziel  is  nacht  en  dag 

Bij  mijne  lieve  Jean  ! 

In  't  dauwbepereld  bloemekijn 

Zie  ik  ze  zoet  en  schoon  ; 
In  't  lustig  kwelend  vogellijn 

Hoor  ik  haars  liedjens  toon. 

1  In  every  flow'ret  that  blooms 
I  wish  to  offer  her  homage. 
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In  ieder  bloempjen,  dat  er  spruit, 
Wil  ik  haar  hulde  bi6n, 

En  ieder  vooglijn,  dat  er  fluit, 
Herinnert  mij  aan  Jean  ! 


John  JUfcer00n,  mg  J0. 

The  muse  seems  to  have  left  Mr.  de  Cort  as  he  took  this 
pathetic  song  in  hand,  the  charm  with  which  he  renders 
the  love  songs  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  tender 
touches  of  Burns,  being  to  a  great  extent  absent.  In 
such  passages  as  the  following — 

"  Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent," 
he  makes 

"  Toen  was  uw  aanzicht  rozerood  "  ; * 
and 

"  But  now  your  brow  is  beld," 
he  gives 

"  Uw  voorhoofd  niet  meer  glad " — 2 

entirely    spoiling   the    continuity   of  thought    and    feeling 
which  Burns  shows;  and  that  finest  touch  of  all, 

"And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot," 
he  entirely  misses,  and  gives 

"En  rusten  dra  aan  's  heuvels  voet."3 

JOHN  ANDERSON,  MIJN  SCffAT. 
FRANS  DE  CORT. 

John  Anderson,  mijn  schat,  John  ! 

Als  gij  mijn  vrijer  waart, 
Toen  was  uw  aanzicht  rozerood 
En  ravenzwart  uw  baard. 

1  Your  face  was  rosy-red. " 

2  Your  forehead  no  longer  smooth. 

8  And  soon  shall  rest  at  the  hill's  foot. 
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Sneeuwblank  is  thans  uw  haar,  John  ! 

Uw  voorhoofd  niet  meer  glad... 
God  zegene  uwen  ouden  dag, 
John  Anderson,  mijn  schat  ! 

John  Anderson,  mijn  schat,  John  ! 

Wij  klommen  blij  te  moed' 
Des  levens  steilen  heuvel  op, 

Trouw  deelend  zuur  en  zoet. 
Nu  gaan  wij  hand  aan  hand,  John  ! 

Al  stromplend  over  't  pad, 

En  rusten  dra  aan  's  heuvels  voet, 

John  Anderson,  mijn  schat  ! 

In  the  humorous  love  songs   Mr.  de  Cort  is  evidently 
less  at  home  than  in  the  pathetic. 


Making  every  allowance  for  the  difficulty  in  translation  of 
this  song,  such  errors  as  the  following  might  surely  have 
been  avoided.  Thus  Mr.  de  Cort  omits  entirely  the  line, 

"  On  blythe  yule  night  when  we  were  fou," 
and  substitutes 

"  Schuchter  sprak  hij  Maggie  aan."  1 

Perhaps  being  "  fou  "  is  so  unknown  in  Belgium  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  hint  at  such  a  thing  for  fear  of  con- 
taminating his  countrymen's  morals,  though  his  excellent 
translation  of  "John  Barleycorn"  makes  this  excuse  more 
than  doubtful.  But  there  is  no  such  excuse  for  the 
following.  To  see 

"  Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  heigh, 
Look'd  asklent  and  unco  skeigh, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh," 

1  Timidly  he  spoke  to  Maggie. 
O 


rendered 

"  Maggie  hief  den  trotschen  kop, 
Net  gelijk  'ne  houten  pop, 
Haalde  fier  de  schouders  op..."1 

is  to  recognize  that  Mr.  de  Cort  fails  to  catch  this  perfect 
picture  of  a  country  coquette;  as  unfortunate  is  he  with 
Duncan — 

"  Duncan  sighed  baith  out  and  in, 

Grat  his  een  baith  bleert  and  blin', 

Spak'  o'  lowpin'  o'er  a  linn." 

What  a  picture  ! — one  of  the  most  thrilling  humorous  love 
scenes  ever  written — hardly  falling  behind  the  "fair  scene 
at  Dalgarnock" — Maggie,  with  her  head  in  the  air  look- 
ing asklent  and  skeigh  at  poor  Duncan,  whom  she  un- 
ceremoniously puts  out  of  her  way,  and  the  poor  luckless 
wight,  sighing  out  and  in,  his  eyes  bleert  and  blind 
with  weeping,  or  rather  greeting  (it  is  more  violent  than 
weeping),  and  in  his  desperation  speaking  of  "lowpin'  o'er 
a  linn " — the  most  heroic  touch  in  humorous  love  song 
writing.  To  see  this  graphic  description  of  poor  Duncan 
rendered 

"  Duncan  sidderde  als  een  riet, 

Werd  als  zinloos  van  verdriet, 

Wilde  springen  in  den  vliet..."2 

makes  one  feel  it  is  beyond  criticism.  A  friend  of  mine, 
who  is  a  keen  observer  of  the  character  and  habits  of 
animals  and  men,  tells  of  a  carter  he  knew  who  was  the 

1  Maggie  tossed  her  haughty  head, 
Just  like  a  wooden  doll : 
Proudly  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

2  Duncan  trembled  as  a  reed, 
Went  almost  mad  with  grief, 
Wished  to  jump  into  the  stream, 
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most  inveterate  and  powerful  user  of  profane  language 
he  ever  met.  The  school-boys  used  to  run  to  hear  his 
outbursts  when  they  saw  anything  go  wrong  with  him. 
One  day  he  was  driving  a  cartload  of  sugar,  when  some 
of  the  bags  got  torn  in  turning  past  some  wood,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  sugar  poured  out  amongst  the  mud. 
The  boys  rushed  up  to  hear  the  explosion,  but  Jock 
looked  at  the  results  of  the  catastrophe  with  consterna- 
tion for  a  few  minutes,  scratched  his  shock-head,  and 
muttering  "It's  nae  use,"  commenced  saving  as  much  of 
the  sugar  as  he  could.  He  confessed  to  my  friend  after- 
wards that  he  could  not  find  language  equal  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  occasion.  Like  this  worthy  carter  I  say  as  to 
any  criticism  of  the  above  burlesque,  "  It's  nae  use." 
The  only  other  line  I  refer  to  is  the  last 

"  Now  they're  crouse  and  canty  baith," 
he  simply  does  not  attempt,  but  substitutes 

"En — daarmee  is  't  liedjen  uit";1 
and 

"Ha!  ha!  die  liefde!"2 
instead  of 

"  Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't," 

interferes  sadly  also  with  the  flow  of  the  translation. 

HA  !  HA  !  DIE  LIEFDE  I 
FRANS  DE  CORT. 

Duncan  wilde  uit  vrijen  gaan. 

Ha  !  ha  !  die  liefde  ! 
Schuchter  sprak  hij  Maggie  aan. 

Ha  !  ha  !  die  liefde  ! 

1  With  that  my  ditty  is  ended. 

2  Ha,  ha,  that  love. 
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Maggie  hief  den  trotschen  kop 
Net  gelijk  'ne  houten  pop, 
Haalde  fier  de  schouders  op... 
Ha  !  ha  !  die  liefde  ! 

Duncan  bad  en  smeekte  voort. 

Ha  !  ha  !  die  liefde  ! 
Maggie  zei  geen  enkel  woord. 

Ha  !  ha  !  die  liefde  ! 
Duncan  sidderde  als  een  riet, 
Werd  als  zinloos  van  verdriet, 
Wilde  springen  in  den  vliet... 

Ha  !  ha  !  die  liefde  ! 

Snel  verandren  weer  en  wind. 

Ha  !  ha  !  die  liefde  ! 
Minnesmart  vergaat  gezwind. 

Ha  !  ha  !  die  liefde  ! 
Duncan  zei  :  te  sterven  waar' 
Al  te  dom  en  al  te  naar  — 
Dat  ze  vrij  naar...  Frankrijk  vaar' ! 

Ha  !  ha  !  die  liefde  ! 

Hoe  het  kwam,  wie  zegt  het  mij  ? 

Ha  !  ha  !  die  liefde  ! 
Hij  genas,  maar  ziek  werd  zij. 

Ha  !  ha  !  die  liefde  ! 
En  ter  stilling  barer  pijn 
Baatte  er  geene  medecijn  : 
Duncan  moest  haar  doctor  zijn... 

Ha  !  ha  !  die  liefde  ! 

Duncan  was  niet  boos  van  aard. 

Ha  !  ha  !  die  liefde  ! 
Maggie  was  meelijdenswaard. 

Ha  !  ha  !  die  liefde  ! 
Spoedig  nam  hij  zijn  besluit, 
Noemde  Maggie  zijne  bruid, 
En  —  daarmee  is  't  liedjen  uit. 

Ha  !  ha  !  die  liefde  ! 


THE  BRA  W  WOOER 


2  1  3 


frato  §Eoocr. 

Here  also  F.  de  Cort  to  a  great  extent  fails,  as,  apart 
altogether  from  his  infidelity  to  the  language  and  imagery 
of  the  original,  he  misses  so  many  naive  points  in  this 
great  drama  of  humour. 

"  He  spak'  o'  the  darts  in  my  bonnie  black  een, 
And  vowed  for  my  love  he  was  dying," 

is  entirely  lost  when  rendered,  indeed  transprosed,  into 

"  Hij  zeide,  dat  hij,  van  me  geerne  te  zien, 
Zou  sterven  eer  't  jaar  was  vervlogen."  ' 
Then 

"  Guess  ye  how,  the  jad  !  I  could  bear  her," 

is  even  more  absurdly  changed  into 

"  Ei  !  nichtjen,  dat  zoudt  ge  bekoopen,  bekoopen  !  "  2 

Indeed,  F.  de  Cort's  translation  goes  on  the  very  reverse 
scale  to  the  spirit  of  the  piece  which,  like  some  great 
play,  rises  to  the  very  hilltops  of  humour  —  that  deftest 
stroke  of  humour  which  Burns  draws  with  such  a  master- 
hand  in  the  gently  sarcastic  and  sweetly  spiteful  inquiry  — 

"  I  spiered  for  my  cousin,  fu'  couthy  and  sweet, 

Gin  she  had  recovered  her  hearin', 
And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld  shachl't  feet," 

or,  as  some  versions  give  it, 

"  And  how  my  auld  shoon  suited  her  shachl't  feet, 
But,  heavens  !  how  he  fell  a-swearin',  a-swearin:," 

and  which  he  entirely  spoils. 


1  He  said  that  he  for  love  of  me 
Would  die  ere  the  year  was  out. 

2  O  cousin,  I'll  make  you  repent  it,  repent  it. 
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"  Ik  vroeg  hem  :  ziet  nichtjen  nog  immer  zoo  scheel  ? 
Hoe  is  't  met  hare  ooren  en  tanden? 
En  lijdt  zij,  och  heer  !  aan  de  voeten  nog  veel? 
Hij  sloot  mij  den  mond  met  de  handen,  de  handen  ! " l 

This  is  quite  unworthy  of  Mr.  de  Cort;  it  not  only  misses 
the  nai've  points  but  borders  on  the  commonplace,  in- 
deed, on  the  vulgar.  He  misses  the  power  Burns  shows 
in  his  questions  by  making  them  such  as  the  heroine 
could  ask  couthily  and  sweetly ;  the  deafness  and  the  effect 
of  the  shoon  on  the  feet  might  be  temporary  troubles, 
but  squinting,  false  teeth,  etc.,  are  defects  which  this 
evidently  talented  young  woman  with  all  her  proved  tact 
could  not  possibly  have  inquired  about  couthily  and 
sweetly.  "He  closed  my  mouth  with  his  hand"  is  an 
action  which  others  attribute  to  this  fickle  Lothario ; 
Burns's  view  of  the  matter,  though  less  polite,  is  more 
likely.  These  are  the  worst  blots  on  this  translation,  some 
smaller  blurs  being  counterbalanced  by  some  very  good 
lines. 

MIJN  VRIJER. 
FRANS  DE  CORT. 

In  meie  verscheen  er  in  't  dal  een  gezel, 

Die  poogde  mijn  harte  te  rooven — 
Ue  mannen !  zoo  zei  ik,  niets  haat  ik  zoo  fell... 

Verbeeld  u,  dat  wou  hij  gelooven,  gelooven ! 

Verbeeld  u,  dat  wou  hij  gelooven  ! 

Hij  zeide,  dat  hij,  van  me  geerne  te  zien, 
Zou  sterven  eer  't  jaar  was  vervlogen  — 

Ei !  riep  ik,  zoo  sterf  dan  uit  liefde  voor...Jean  !... 
De  hemel  vergeev'  mij  de  logen,  de  logen  ! 
De  hemel  vergeev'  mij  de  logen  ! 

1  I  asked,  does  my  cousin  squint  as  much  as  ever? 
How  are  her  ears  and  teeth? 
Do  her  feet  trouble  her  as  much  as  they  did  ? 
He  closed  my  mouth  with  his  hand,  with  his  hand. 
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Hij  sprak  van  zijn  goed,  van  het  geld,  dat  hij  won 
En  zwoer,  dat  hij  seffens  zou  trouwen  — 

Ik  hield  mij,  als  of  't  mij  niet  schelen  en  kon, 

Maar  peinsde,  het  mochte  mij  rouwen,  mij  rouwen  ! 
Maar  peinsde,  het  mochte  mij  rouwen  ! 

Hij  trok  er  van  door,  maar  wat  doet  me  de  boef ! 

Er  was  geene  weke  verloopen, 
Daar  zag  ik  hem  sluipen  bij  Bess,  in  de  hoev'... 

Ei !  nichtjen,  dat  zoudt  ge  bekoopen,  bekoopen  ! 

Ei !  nichtjen,  dat  zoudt  ge  bekoopen  ! 

Aldra  was  het  kermis  ;  ik  ging  naar  het  feest, 

Daar  moest  hij  zich  stellig  bevinden. 
Ik  zag  hem  en  keek,  voor  de  grap,  zoo  bedeesd, 

Als  wou  me  de  duivel  verslinden,  verslinden  ! 

Als  wou  me  de  duivel  verslinden  ! 

Maar  tederlijk  zag  ik  hem  aan  —  van  ter  zij', 

Uit  vrees,  dat  de  buren  het  zagen  — 
Toen  kwam  hij,  als  dronken,  gewaggeld  naar  mij, 

En  smeekte :  laat  af  me  te  plagen,  te  plagen  ! 

En  smeekte :  laat  af  me  te  plagen ! 

Ik  vroeg  hem  :  ziet  nichtjen  nog  immer  zoo  scheel  ? 

Hoe  is  't  met  hare  ooren  en  tanden  ? 
En  lijdt  zij,  och  heer  !  aan  de  voeten  nog  veel?... 

Hij  sloot  mij  den  mond  met  de  handen,  de  handen  ! 

Hij  sloot  mij  den  mond  met  de  handen  ! 

Hij  bad  me  zoo  vurig :  och,  wordt  mijne  vrouw  ! 

'k  Wil  anders  niet  langer  meer  leven  !  — 
Opdat  hij  van  kommer  niet  sterven  en  zou, 

Heb  ik  hem  mijn  woord  maar  gegeven,  gegeven  ! 

Heb  ik  hem  mijn  woord  maar  gegeven ! 

I  hae  a  SStif*  XT'  m$  am 
(NAEBODY) 

is  better.     Mr.  de  Cort  seems  "  from  home  "  in  dealing  with 
the   humorous    feats   of  Burns.      Even   here,   where   that 
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humour  is  not  so  naive  as  in  the  last  two  pieces,  he  is 
very  unequal. 

"  I  hae  a  wife  o'  my  ain, 
I'll  partake  wi'  naebody," 

loses  its  simple  power  in 

"  Mijn  wijfje  is  kuisch  en  net, 
Mij  mint  ze,  en  anders  niemand  I"1 

The  other  parts  of  the  song  are  very  well  given,  except 
that  he  evidently  misunderstands 

"  I  hae  a  penny  to  spend, 

There — thanks  to  naebody  "  ; 

when  he  renders  it 

"  Ofschoon  mij  de  armoe  kwelt, 
Daar,  beedlaar,...  dank  het  niemand!"2 


NIEMAND. 
FRANS  DE  CORT. 

Mijn  wijfje  is  kuisch  en  net, 
Mij  mint  ze,  en  anders  niemand  ! 

'k  Onteere  niemands  bed, 
Mijn  bed  bezoedelt  niemand  ! 

Ofschoon  mij  de  armo&  kwelt, 
Daar,  beedlaar,...  dank  het  niemand  1 

'k  Ontleen  van  niemand  geld, 
Maar  leen  er  ook  aan  niemand ! 

En  ben  ik  niemands  heer, 
Ik  ben  de  knecht  van  niemand  ! 

Ik  heb  een  zwaard  tot  weer, 
En  laat  me  slaan  door  niemand  ! 

1  My  wife  is  pretty  and  chaste, 

She  loves  me  and  nobody  else. 
2  Although  I  am  troubled  with  poverty, 
There,  beggar ...  thank  nobody  for  it. 
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'k  Wil  vrolijk  zijn  en  vrij, 
Zal  treurig  zijn  om  niemand  ! 

'k  Bekreun  om  niemand  mij, 
Om  mij  bekreun'  zich  niemand ! 


^o  Jttatg  in 

Here  again,  as  we  get  back  to  the  pathetic  love  song, 
F.  de  Cort  is  more  fortunate  in  his  efforts.  Sometimes  an 
unnecessary  license  is  taken. 

"  Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ?  " 
is  not  improved  in 

"  Ziet  gij  me  vd6r  uw  graf  gebukt." l 

Then  the  beautiful  love-revelation  of  the  third  verse2  is 
only  partially  appreciated  and  partly  depicted  in  this 
version. 

"  Er  steeg  een  lied  uit  ieder  nest, 
Er  bloeiden  bloempjens  v66r  den  voet,"3 

given  as  a  rendering  of 

"  The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 
The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray," 

somewhat  mar  the  unique  beauty  of  this  marvellous  love 
scene. 

A  AN  MARY  IN  DEN  HEMEL. 
FRANS  DE  CORT. 

Nog  toeft  ge,  al  is  uw  glans  vergaan, 
O  star,  die  geern  den  morgen  groet, 

1  Seest  thou  me  kneeling  at  thy  grave. 

2  See  page  126. 

8  There  rose  a  song  out  of  every  nest, 
And  flowers  bloomed  at  our  feet. 
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En  kondigt  Marys  sterfdag  aan, 
Die  mijne  wond  weer  bloeden  doet. 
O  Mary,  mijner  ziele  ontrukt, 
Waar,  lieve  schim,  verwijlt  ge  nu  ? 
Ziet  gij  me  voor  uw  graf  gebukt  ? 
Hoort  gij  mijn  bang  gezucht  om  u  ? 

Kan  ik  wel  ooit  den  heilgen  stond, 

't  Gewijde  bosch  vergeten,  ach  ! 

Waar,  hart  aan  hart  en  mond  aan  mond, 

We  elkander  liefden  ee'nen  dag? 

O  neen  !  de  tijd  incog"  wondren  doen, 

't  Herdenken  bare  nieuwe  pijn, 

'k  Vergeet  toch  nooit  den  laatsten  zoen... 

Wie  dacht,  het  zou  de  laatste  zijn  ! 

De  Ayr  kuste  murmlend,  keer  op  keer, 

De  keien  des  beboschten  zooms, 

Des  dorens  loof  vennengde  teer 

Zich  met  het  groen  des  berkenbooms  ; 

Er  steeg  een  lied  uit  ieder  nest, 

Er  bloeiden  bloempjens  voor  den  voet  — 

Helaas !  daar  glom  de  zon  in  't  west, 

De  schoone  dag  was  heengespoed. 

O  niets  vergat  ik,  niets  en  week 

Uit  mijn  geheugen,  sinds  dien  stond... 

Gelijk  de  bedding  eener  beek 

Wordt  dieper  steeds  mijns  harten  wond 

O  Mary,  mijner  ziele  ontrukt, 

Waar,  lieve  schim,  verwijlt  ge  nu  ? 

Ziet  gij  me  voor  uw  graf  gebukt  ? 

Hoort  gij  mijn  bang  gezucht  om  u  ? 

There  are  other  pieces  in  his  collection  which  are  also 
excellently  translated,  and  I  regret  that  the  limits  of 
my  work  will  not  admit  of  my  inserting  a  few  more 
examples  of  the  work  of  this  accomplished  writer.  I 
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cannot  refrain,  however,  from  adding  his  version  of 

©  $  hills,  happs  be  that  gag, 

as  it  is  perhaps  the   very  best   translation   in   the   whole 
collection. 

WILL  Y  EN  PHILL  Y. 
FRANS  DE  CORT. 

HlJ. 

Gezegend  zij  de  schoone  stond, 
Toen  ik  bij  't  geurig  hooi  u  vond, 
En,  zoo  als  gij  mijn  harte  wont, 
Het  uwe  won,  o  Philly  ! 

Zij. 

Gezegend  zij  het  plechtige  uur, 
Toen  ik  beleed,  ge  waart  mij  duur, 
En  gij  mij  zwoert,  vol  liefdevuur, 
Aan  mij  te  zijn,  o  Willy  ! 

Hij. 

Zoo  als  mijn  oor  het  lentaccoord, 
Der  vooglen  daaglijks  liever  hoort, 
Wordt  langs  zoo  meer  mijn  oog  bekoord, 
Als  't  u  beschouwt,  o  Philly  ! 

ZIJ. 

Zoo  als  de  roze  heller  gloeit 
En  frisscher  geurt  hoe  meer  ze  bloeit, 
Ook  in  mijn  hart  de  liefde  groeit, 
Die  ik  u  wijdde,  o  Willy  ! 

HIJ. 

Verguldt  de  zon  mijn  rijpend  graan, 
Dan  ben  ik  blijde  en  aangedaan  ; 
Maar  u  te  zien,  naast  u  te  gaan, 
Verrukt  me  meer,  o  Philly  ! 
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ZlJ. 

De  zwaluw  voert  van  over  zee 
Met  zich  de  lieve  lente  mee  ; 
Maar  hartelust  en  zielevree 

Brengt  gij  mij  aan,  o  Willy  ! 

Hij. 

De  bij  zuigt  eedlen  honing  uit 
De  bloem,  die  haar  den  kelk  ontsluit ; 
Maar  ambrozijn  is  wat  ik  buit 
Op  uwen  mond,  o  Philly  ! 

ZlJ. 

Zoet  geurt,  als  de  avond  lavend  daalt, 
Het  geitenblad  van  dauw  bestraald  ; 
Maar  welke  geur,  wat  zoetheid  haalt 
Bij  uwen  kus,  o  Willy  ! 

Hij. 

Fortunas  wieltjen  draaie  vrij  ! 
Wat  geeft  het  hoe  mijn  nummer  zij  ! 
Ik  min  u,  liefde  schenkt  ge  mij  : 
Ik  wensch  niets  meer,  o  Philly  ! 

ZlJ. 

Wat  vreugden  ook  het  goud  bescheer', 
Gelukkig  ben  ik,  wie  is  't  meer  : 
Ik  heb  u  lief,  gij  mint  me  weer  ? 
Meer  wensch  ik  niet,  o  Willy  ! 

I  now  take 

^he  Cottar's  gatttrtag  Jliflht, 

by  Pol  de  Mont.1 

Mr.  Pol  de  Mont  says  it  is  "  translated  freely  from  Robert 
Burns  " ;   and  this  frank  description  of  his  work  naturally 

1  Zaterdagavond  op  het  Land,  door  Pol  de  Mont. 
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not  only  disarms  any  criticism  as  to  its  fidelity,  but 
would  render  any  such  criticism  pedantic.  The  high 
tone  and  spirit,  the  deep  pathos  which  characterize 
that  noble  poem  in  the  original,  are  to  a  great  extent 
preserved  in  its  Netherland  garb.  What  Burns  in 
Holland  might  have  done !  Pol  de  Mont  all  through  the 
poem  applies  it  to  his  own  country,  though  oddly  enough 
the  faces  of  the  cottar,  his  wife,  and  children,  and  the 
breed  of  the  dog  in  the  illustrations  with  which  the 
work  is  beautifully  adorned,  are  all  distinctly  Scottish. 
The  following  examples  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  is  departed  from — 

"  Na  gansch  een  week  van  eerzaam  veldwerk,  treedt 

de  landman  huiswaarts  met  verhaaste  schree, 
en,  staat  hem  nog  op  't  voorhoofd  't  edel  zweet, 

— 't  is  morgen  Zondag,  tijd  van  troost  en  vree  ; — 
gereinigd  hark  en  schop  !  Hij  is  ter  rust  gereed  I"1 

"  Quick  "  step  is  not  happy,  as  the  labourer  is  generally 
too  tired  to  go  otherwise  than  as  Burns  so  aptly  puts  it — 
"  weary,  o'er  the  moor."  The  picture  is,  however,  not 
an  unworthy  copy  of 

"  The  toil-worn  cottar  frae  his  labour  goes, 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 
Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor  his  course  does  homeward  bend." 

In  the  father's  advice  to   the  children  we  have  the  same 


1  After  a  whole  week  of  honest  field  work, 
The  labourer  homeward  goes  with  quick  step ; 
And  the  honest  sweat  still  lies  on  his  forehead, 
To-morrow  is  Sunday,  time  of  comfort  and  peace, 
Let  rake  and  spade  be  cleaned.     He  is  ready  for  rest. 
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departure  from  the  form,  though  the  spirit  is  there — 

"  Zoo  gaarne  geeft  hij  hun  den  wijsten  raad  ! 

'  Een  heil'ge  wet  weze  u  des  meesters  woord  ; 
zorgt,  dat  gij  steeds  uw'  man  bij  d'arbeid  staat ; 

wien  gij  ook  dagdief  weet,  doet  gij  stil  voort... 
Vergeet  het  nooit :  gij  dient  den  eeuw'gen  Heer ; 

blijft  dag  en  nacht  getrouw  aan  recht  en  plicht ; 
drukt  steeds  vol  moed  het  enge  pad  der  eer, 

en  smeekt  den  Hemel  om  zijn'  steun  en  licht... 
Wie  Code  ootmoedig  vraagt,  vindt  altijd  hulp  en  weer!"'1 

The  translator  does  not  attempt  to  reproduce  in  the  sense 
of  the  original — 

"An'  mind  your  duty  duly,  morn  and  night." 

This  advice  from  a  Scottish  parent  to  his  child  needs 
no  explanation,  as  referring  to  their  evening  and  morning 
devotions ;  but  here  again  the  whole  picture  is  no  mean 
copy  of  the  original — 

"  Their  masters'  and  their  mistresses'  command, 

The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey  ; 
An'  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  hand, 

An'  ne'er,  though  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play  : 
An'  O  !  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway  ! 

An'  mind  your  duty  duly,  morn  and  night ! 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray, 

Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might : 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord  aright." 

1  So  gladly  he  gives  them  his  wisest  counsel — 
'  Let  your  master's  word  be  a  sacred  law  to  you  ; 
Take  care  you  be  behind  no  one  at  your  work... 
Whom  you  know  to  be  an  idler,  do  you  persevere  quietly, 
Never  forget,  you  serve  the  eternal  Lord. 
Continue  day  and  night  faithful  to  your  duty. 
Tread  always  full  of  courage  the  narrow  path  of  honour, 
And  pray  to  Heaven  for  help  and  light ; 
Who  humbly  asks  of  God  finds  always  help  and  protection.' 
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These  are  fair  examples  of  this  excellent  translation  or 
rather  copy,  and  so  I   refrain  from   reviewing   the   other 
verses.     Some  expressions  which  give  point  and  power  to 
the  original,  for  instance, 
"A  strappan  youth,  he  tak's  the  mother's  eye," 
rendered 

"  Een'  flinken  knaap, — zoo  had  zij  hem  gedroomd, 
de  moeder,  voor  hare  oudste  ! " 1 

lack  the  vigorous  touch  of  Burns,  but  they  are  not 
numerous.  The  family  worship  scene  is  reproduced  with 
great  beauty  and  simplicity,  though  one  important  verse  is 
unhappily  omitted. 

It  is,  however,  much  to  'be  regretted  that  Mr.  Pol  de 
Mont  does  not  attempt  even  the  adaptation  of  another  of 
the  finest  verses  in  the  poem,  viz., 

"  Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way ; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest : 
The  parent  pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request, 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clam'rous  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best, 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
But  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside." 

Instead  of  this  he  introduces  what  is  a  completely  new 
verse, 

"  Snel  vliedt  de  tijd    .    .     .     Het  uur  der  ruste  slaat — 

Het  'blakertje'  in  de  linker,  brengt  de  vrouw 
naar  't  net  vertrekje,  waar  hun  leger  staat, 
de  beide  kleinsten,  dekt  en  kust  ze  trouw. 

1  A  smart  lad,  such  she  had  dreamt  him — 
The  mother,  for  her  eldest. 
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Dan,  'wijl  de  vader,  bij  de  deur  op  wacht, 
den  bond  terugroept,  die  naar  buiten  springt, 

verzelt  blond  Antje,  fluist'rend,  o  zoo  zacht, 

— zacht,  als  bet  vinkje,  dat  in  't  haagje  zingt, — 

den    liev'ling    tot    de    baan,    blank    kronk'lend    door    den 
nacht..."1 

The  scene  is  a  pretty  one,  but  it  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  the  sublime  picture  of  Burns. 

The  verse  with  which  Burns  concludes  this  poem, 

"  O  Thou  !  who  poured  the  patriotic  tide, 

That  stream'd  through  Wallace's  undaunted  heart," 

Mr.  Pol  de  Mont  entirely  omits,  perhaps  owing  to  its 
strong  Scottish  flavour,  but  the  preceding  two  verses  with 
which  he  closes  his  version  of  the  poem  are,  allowing 
for  their  transplanting  to  Dutch  soil  and  associations,  very 
creditably  copied. 

"Zoet  Nederland, — mijn  land,  't  zij  Zuid  of  Noord, 

aan  't  need'rig  lot  des  landmans  hangt  uw  lot. 
Baronnen,  prinsen  schept — een  koningswoord, 

een  eerlijk  man  is  't  edelst  werk — van  God ! 
In  stille  dorpen,  onder  't  strooien  'dak 

des  veldlings,  wonen  zede  en  eenvoud  nog. 
In  hellekunsten  sterk,  in  deugden  zwak, 

hult  menig  in  fluweel  schande  en  bedrog ! 
Doch  hecht  en  recht  is  't  hert,  dat  klopt  in  't  werkmanspak  ! 

1  The  time  flies  rapidly     .     .     .     now  sounds  the  hour  of  rest ; 
The  brass  candlestick  in  her  left,  the  wife  brings 
The  two  youngest  to  the  neat  little  room,  where  stand  their  beds, 
Covers  them  up  and  kisses  them  fondly ; 
Then  whilst  the  father,  on  guard  at  the  door, 
Calls  back  the  dog,  which  bounds  outside, 
Fair  Annie  whispering — oh,  so  softly, 
Softly  as  the  finch  that  sings  on  the  hedge, 

Accompanies  her  sweetheart  on  to  the  road,  winding  white  through 
the  night. 
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"  Mijn  Vaderland,  van  alien  dierbaarst  pand, 

voor  u  zend  ik  tot  God  mijn'  vuur'ge  bee, 
dat  lang  nog,  in  des  bouwmans  kloeke  hand, 

de  spade  blink'  bij  't  eenzaam  werk  der  vree ! 
'van  vreemde  smetten  'blijf  zijn  volksaard  rein, 

van  wulpschheid  en  bederf  zijn  kuische  haerd ! 
Wat  kroon  of  schepter  ook  in  rook  verdwijn' ! 

vrees  niets,  zoo  lang,  fier  op  uw'  grens  geschaard, 
uw  kloeke  boerenstand  uw  schild,  en  zwaard  mag  zijn  I"1 

To  see 

"  From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs, 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad," 

so  completely  changed  into 

"Zoet  Nederland, — mijn  land,  't  zij  Zuid  of  Noord, 
aan  't  need'rig  lot  des  landmans  hangt  uw  lot," 

is  another  departure  which  grates  upon  one's  sensibilities 
on  reading  the  poem.  Pope's  well-known  line  is  ren- 
dered with  literal  fidelity,  and  one  regrets  that  some  of 

1  Sweet  Netherland,  my  country,  whether  south  or  north, 
Upon  the  husbandman's  humble  fate  depends  your  destiny. 
Barons  and  princes  are  created  by  a  king's  word, 
An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
In  quiet  villages  under  the  thatched  roof 
Of  the  peasant,  still  modesty  and  simplicity  dwell ; 
Strong  in  hellish  tricks,  feeble  in  virtues, 
Many  envelop  in  velvet  shame  and  deceit ; 
But  strong  and  right  is  the  heart  that  beats  under  the  workman's  coat. 

My  Fatherland,  dearest  treasure  of  all, 
For  you  I  send  to  God  my  fervent  prayer, 
That  long  in  the  peasant's  ready  hand 
May  the  spade  still  shine  at  the  lonely  work  of  peace. 
From  foreign  taints  may  the  national  character  continue  pure, 
From  voluptuousness  and  corruption  his  chaste  hearth. 
Whatever  crowns  or  sceptres  may  vanish  in  smoke, 
Fear  nothing,  so  long  as  proudly  ranged  on  your  frontier, 
Your  brave  peasantry  may  be  your  shield  and  sword. 

P 
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the  strong  lines  of  Burns,  such  as  "Luxury's  contagion, 
weak  and  vile,"  and  "stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their 
much-loved  Isle,"  are  not  similarly  dealt  with,  still,  even 
with  these  and  other  drawbacks,  the  picture  will  compare 
favourably  with  others  whose  authors  do  not  so  frankly 
confess  to  a  "  free  translation,"  though  it  also  is  naturally 
weaker  than  Burns's  powerful  drawing — 

"  From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs, 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad  ; 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

'An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God' : 
And  certes,  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road, 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind  ; 
What  is  the  lordling's  pomp  !  a  cumbrous  load. 

Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind, 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined  ! 

"  O  Scotia,  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent ! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  sweet  content ! 
And,  O  !  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  Luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile ! 
Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 

A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much -loved  Isle." 

I  now  give  the  poem  as  rendered  by  this  sympathetic 
translator. 

ZA  TERDAGA  VOND  OP  HET  LAND. 
POL  DE  MONT. 

Hoe  koud  en  snerpend  toch  de  herfstwind  loeit ! 

Hoe  snel  verzwonden  een  Novemberdag  ! 
Van  de  akkers  keeren  guil  en  os,  vermoeid, 

de  kraai  scheert  nestwaarts,  traag,  met  loomen  slag. 
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Na  gansch  een  week  van  eerzaam  veldwerk,  treedt 
de  landman  huiswaarts  met  verhaaste  schree, 

en,  staat  hem  nog  op  't  voorhoofd  't  edel  zweet, 
— 't  is  inorgen  Zondag,  tijd  van  troost  en  vre6  ; — 

gereinigd  hark  en  schop  !     Hij  is  ter  rust  gereed  ! 

Daar  krijgt  hij  dra,  door  d'ouden  lindeboom 

gansch  overschaduwd,  't  lieflijk  huisje  in  't  zicht, 
waar  't  kleine  volkje,  wachtend,  dat  hij  koom', 

verlangende  oogen  op  het  veldpad  richt. 
Zijn'  warme  haerdstee,  blinkend  als  niet  een', 

de  guile  lach  op  vrouwtjes  lief  gelaat, 
zijn'  lieve  blozaards,  hupp'lend  om  hem  heen  : 

geen  loon  ter  waereld,  dat  daarboven  gaat ! 
Aan  zwoegen  denkt  hij  niet,  aan  huislijk  heil  alleen ! 

Dan,  'wijl  het  jongste,  op  vaders  knie  te  paerd, 

"naar  Hoorn  of  Schagen  of  naar  Marken"  rijdt, 
zoo  keeren,  van  des  buurmans  land  of  waard, 

ook  de  oudsten  weer,  om  't  wederzien  verblijd. 
Hun  eerst'ling,  maagdeken  van  twintig  jaar, 

— een  meisje  als  melk  en  bloed,  Antje  is  haar  naam, — 
licht  kocht  zij  't  nieuwe  jurkje  thans,  waarnaar 

zij  lang  verlangde,  of — dat  de  nood  soms  praam', 
schenkt  zij  haar  gansche  loon,  verheugd,  aan  't  oudrenpaar. 

Hoe  hart'lijk  klinLen  greet  en  wedergroet  ! 

Was  geen  daar  ziek,  die  gansche  lange  week  ? 
En — opdat  de  avond  sneller  henenspoed', 

verhaalt  m'  elkander  al  het  nieuws  der  streek. 
De  moeder,  naaiend,  mazend,  wat  zij  mag, 

maakt  de  oude  spullen  weer  als  nieuw  zoo  goed, 
en  wenscht,  in  stilt',  dat  ze  in  een  droombeeld  zag, 

wat  eens  het  lot  haar'  kind'ren  brengen  moet.... 
Dan,  Vader  spreekt  !—  En  alien  luist'ren  vol  ontzag  ! 

Zoo  gaerne  geeft  hij  hun  den  wijsten  raad  ! 

"  Een  heil'ge  wet  weze  u  des  meesters  woord  ; 
zorgt,  dat  gij  steeds  uw'  man  bij  d'arbeid  staat ; 

wien  gij  ook  dagdief  weet,  doet  gij  stil  voort... 
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Vergeet  het  nooit :  gij  dient  den  eeuw'gen  Heer ; 

blijft  dag  en  nacht  getrouw  aan  recht  en  plicht ; 
drukt  steeds  vol  moed  het  enge  pad  der  eer, 

en  smeekt  den  Hemel  om  zijn'  steun  en  licht.... 
Wie  Code  ootmoedig  vraagt,  vindt  altijd  hulp  en  weer !" 

Doch  hoor,  daar  tikt  men  aan  het  deurtje,  zacht — 

Wie  dat  mag  wezen  ?  Vraag  het  Antje  maar.... 
— Een  jong'ling  uit  de  buurt....  Een  toeval  bracht 

straks,  op  den  thuisweg,  beiden  tot  elkaar.... 
Zoo  spreekt  zij,  aarz'lend  !     Doch,  met  lust  en  leed, 

ziet  moeder  't  vuur,  dat  uit  hare  oogen  straalt, 
vraagt  naar  zijn  ambacht,  hoe  zijn  vader  heet, 

en  denkt  met  vreugd,  'wijl  't  meisje  't  al  verhaalt, 
dat  zij  een'  braven  borst,  Goddank,  te  kiezen  weet ! 

Met  fluist'rend  "  welkom "  brengt  hem  Antje  bin  : 

een'  flinken  knaap,— zoo  had  zij  hem  gedroomd, 
de  moeder,  voor  hare  oudste  !  En  Jt  gansch  gezin 

verneemt  met  vreugd,  dat  hij  wat  praten  koomt. 
En  Vader  spreekt  terstond  van  wind  en  weer ; 

bang  zwijgt  de  knaap,  weet  nauw'lijks,  wat  geschiedt.... 
Hem  loopt  het  langs  het  hert,  zoo  warm,  zoo  teen... 

Wat  hem  den  mond  sluit,  moeder  heelt  hij  't  niet.... 
"Een'  brave  ziel,"  denkt  zij  ;  "dat  gaat  in  deugd  en  eer!" 

— O  zoete  liefde,  zalig,  wie  u  vond  ! 

Leert  niet  den  mensch  de  hoogste  wijsheid,  dat 
geen  zeeg'ning  op  het  gansche  waereldrond 

zulk  heil  kan  schenken  als  deze  eene  schat ! 
Ach,  zoo  daar  ooit,  in  's  levens  wrange  pijn, 

een  goede  geest  den  sterv'ling  laafnis  bood, 
dan  was  znlks,  waar,  in  eerbaar  samenzijn, 

een  lievend  paar  elkaar  in  de  armen  sloot, 
bij  bloeiend  meidoornloof  en  lentezonneschijn  ! 

Is  daar  wel  een,  die  in  den  boezem  nog 
een  herte  kloppen  voelt  voor  eer  en  trouw, 

die,  listig  als  een'  slang,  met  snood  bedrog, 
't  onschuldig  maagdenhert  bestoken  zou  ? 
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Vloek,  wie  aan  deugd,  geweten,  eerbaarheid 

verzakend,  laffe  prooi  der  wulpsche  lust, 
de  onwetende,  die  hij  naar  d'afgrond  leidt, 

als  een  verrader  op  de  lippen  kust, 
en  met  den  val  des  kinds  der  oud'ren  schand  bereidt  J 

— Nu  dampt  volgeurig  op  den  avonddisch, 

waarrond  zich  elk  genoeg'lijk  nederzet, 
de  warme  gort.     Geen  koningsmaal,  gewis  ! 

— maar  goede  luim  en  edtlust  kruiden  het. 
Dan  brengt  de  vrouw — waar  of  zij  't  haalde  of  vond  ? 

want  heden  dient  ook  't  beste  niet  gespaard ! — 
den  kaas,  als  honig  smeltend  in  den  mond, 

en  noodt  elkeen  tot  proeven,  en  verklaart : 
een  jaar  reeds  was  hij  oud,  als  't  vlas  in  bloesem  stond  ! 

En,  stil  genoten,  eindt  het  maal  alras. 

Dan  scharen  alien  zich  den  haerd  nabij  ; 
in  't  Bijbelboek,  waaruit  reeds  Grootvaar  las, 

zoekt  Vader,  "waar  men  't  lest  gebleven  zij...." 
Het  hoofd  ontbloot,  met  ernstvol,  kalm  gelaat, 

leest  hij,  zeer  traag  en  luid,  het  heilig  Woord, 
hoe  God  het  goede  loont  en  straft  het  kwaad, 

of  Psalmen,  die  eens  Sion  heeft  gehoord.... 
Luid  klinkt  het :    "  Vreest  den  Heer,  en  prijst  Hem  vroeg 
en  laat !" 

En,  als  een  priester,  plechtig  leest  de  Vaar, 

hoe  Abraham  gena  vond  voor  den  Heer, 
hoe  Mozes'  bede  Jozua's  zwakke  schaar 

deed  zegepralen  op  des  vijands  heir ; 
hoe  Koning  David,  dichter  beide  en  held, 

aan  God  in  lied  bij  lied  zijn'  zonden  kloeg  ; 
hoe  Job,  door  ramp  bij  rampen  neergeveld, 

den  school  vervloekte,  die  als  kind  hem  droeg  ; 
hoe  't  schrikk'lijk  zienerswoord  des  tempels  val  voorspelt.... 

Soms  leest  hij,  hoe,  voor  Adams  schuld  en  zond', 
't  onschuldig  Offer  bloed  en  leven  schonk  ; 

hoe  's  Menschen  Zoon  geen  naakten  steenklomp  vond, 
waarop  zijn  hoofd  ter  ruste  nederzonk  ; 
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hoe  slechts  een  handvol  jong'ren,  zwak  aan  kracht 
maar  groot  aan  heldenmoed,  ter  zee,  te  land, 

de  Blijde  Boodschap  aan  de  menschheid  bracht, 
hoe  Gods  Propheet,  op  Pathmos'  heimvol  strand, 

des  Eeuw'gen  vloek  vernam,  voortdond'rend  door  den  nacht  ! 

Daar  knielt  hij,  priester,  vader,  echtgenoot, 

voor  d'EeuVgen  Vorst,  wiens  troon  de  hemel  schraagt, 
'wijl  zoete  hoop,  ver  boven  's  waerelds  nood, 

op  zachte  wiek  zijn'  ziel  ten  hemel  draagt  ; 
daar  zien  zij  na  den  dood  elkander  weer, 

voor  steeds  vereend  in  't  ongeschapen  licht ; 
daar  vloeit  geen  traan,  daar  zucht  geen  boezem  meer : 

volmaakt  genot  straalt  van  Gods  aangezicht, 
en  eind'loos,  eind'loos  kreitst  de  Tijd  door  de  eeuw'ge  spheer. 

— Hoe  bleek,  hierbij,  der  kerken  majesteit ! 

Kunst  vindt  men  daar,  en  slenter  nog  wel  't  meest, 
waar  men,  met  luide  plecht,  voor  oogen  spreidt 

der  vroomheid  schoonen  schijn,  maar  niet  haar1  geest. 
Voor  zulk  een  bidden  blijft  gij  doof,  o  Heer ! 

Doch  waar,  in  't  stof  geknield,  in  't  kleed  der  smert, 
U  de  armen  smeeken,  eenvoudvol  en  teer, 

genadig  hoort  gij  naar  de  taal  van  't  hert, 
en  in  des  Levens  Boek  schrijft  gij  hunn'  namen  neer. — 

Snel  vliedt  de  tijd....     Het  uur  der  ruste  slaat. — 

Het  "  blakertje  "  in  de  linker,  brengt  de  vrouw 
naar  't  net  vertrekje,  waar  hun  leger  staat, 

de  beide  kleinsten,  dekt  en  kust  ze  trouw. 
Dan,  'wijl  de  vader,  bij  de  deur  op  wacht, 

den  hond  terugroept,  die  naar  buiten  springt, 
verzelt  blond  Antje,  fluist'rend,  o  zoo  zacht, 

— zacht,  als  het  vinkje,  dat  in  't  haagje  zingt, — 
den  liev'ling  tot  de  baan,  blank  kronk'lend  door  den  nacht.... 

Zoet  Nederland, — mijn  land,  't  zij  Zuid  of  Noord 
aan  't  need'rig  lot  des  landmans  hangt  uw  lot. 

Baroenen,  prinsen  schept — een  koningswoord, 
een  eerlijk  man  is  't  edelst  werk — van  God ! 
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In  stille  dorpen,  onder  't  strooien  dak 
des  veldlings,  wonen  zede  en  eenvoud  nog. 

In  hellekunsten  sterk,  in  deugden  zwak, 
hult  menig  in  fluweel  schande  en  bedrog  ! 

Doch  hecht  en  recht  is  't  hert,  dat  klopt  in  't  werkmanspak  ! 

Mijn  Vaderland,  van  alien  dierbaarst  pand, 

voor  u  zend  ik  tot  God  mijn'  vuur'ge  bee, 
dat  lang  nog,  in  des  bouwmans  kloeke  hand, 

de  spade  blink'  bij  't  eenzaam  werk  der  vree" ! 
'  Van  vreemde  smetten  "  blijf  zijn  volksaard  rein, 

van  wulpschheid  en  bederf  zijn  kuische  haerd  ! 
Wat  kroon  of  schepter  ook  in  rook  verdwijn'  ! 

vrees  niets,  zoo  lang,  fier  op  uw'  grens  geschaard, 
uw  kloeke  boerenstand  uw  schild,  en  zwaerd  mag  zijn  ! 

E.   J.   Potgieter  has   translated   only  four  pieces   from 
Burns,  on  the  whole  very  well  done.1     In 

John  Jtnfc-ersxm,  mg  Jxr, 

the  spirit  and  tenderness  of  the  original  are  faithfully 
preserved,  though  one  or  two  lines  are  a  little  unhappy. 
For  instance, 

"Toen  gij  uw  best  deedt  om  mijn  hart,"2 
fails  to  reproduce  the  homely  tenderness  of 

"  When  we  were  first  acquent "  ; 
and 

"En  slapen  ginder  niet  alleen"3 

misses  entirely  the  deep  pathos  of 

"And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot." 
I  give  this,  upon  the  whole,  excellent  translation. 

1  Poezie,  van  E.  J.  Potgieter.     Uitgave  van  Zimmermann,  Haarlem. 
1886. 

2  When  you  tried  your  best  to  gain  my  heart. 

3  And  yonder  will  not  sleep  alone. 


CLAES  HENDRIKSZEN. 

E.    J.    POTGIETER. 

Toen  gij  uw  best  deedt  om  mijn  hart, 

Claes  Hendrikszen,  mijn  schat ! 
Toen  was  uw  haar  als  git  zoo  zwart, 

Uw  voorhoofd  spiegelglad ; 
Gerimpeld  is  dat  voorhoofd  nu  ; 

Zoo  wit  als  sneeuw  dat  haar, 
En  toch  de  Hemel  zegene  u, 

Claes  Hendriksz,  beste  vaer  ! 

Wij  klommen  zaam  den  heuvel  op, 

Claes  Hendrikszen,  mijn  schat ! 
En  hebben  op  zijn  groenen  top 

Veel  vreugde  en  heils  gehad  ; 
Wij  stromp'len  nu  vast  naar  beneen, 

Maar  helpen  d'een  den  aer, 
En  slapen  ginder  niet  alleen, 

Claes  Hendriksz,  beste  vaer ! 

The  effort  with 

Jt  Jttan'0  a  JEan  for  a'  that 

is  not  so  successful.  The  translator  has  evidently  not 
caught  the  spirit  and  swing  of  the  poem.  The  first  four 
lines  are  a  fair  specimen — 

"  Heet  eerlijke  annoe"  al  geen  schand, 

Toch  beeft  en  bloost  ze  om  wat  niet  ? 
Maar  wien  ze  ook  sla  in  slaafschen  band, 
Wij  schamen  ze  ons  zie  dat  niet ! " l 

The  last  verse  is,  however,  very  well  done,  and  the  work, 
though  sadly  inferior  to  the  original  in  terseness  and  bold- 
ness, forms  even  in  this  garb  a  fine  example  of  inde- 
pendent manliness. 

1  Although  honest  poverty  is  not  called  shame, 
Still  it  trembles  and  blushes  for  what  not  ? 
But  whoever  it  may  put  in  slavish  bonds, 
We  feel  ashamed  for  that  not  1 


A   MAN'S  A   MAN  FOR  A'    THAT 
EERLIJKE  ARMOE. 

E.   J.    POTGIETER. 

Heet  eerlijke  armoe  al  geen  schand, 

Toch  beeft  en  bloost  ze  om  wat  niet  ? 
Maar  wien  ze  ook  sla  in  slaafschen  band, 

Wij  schamen  ze  ons  zie  dat  niet ! 
Trots  elk  beklag,  trots  elk  bezwaar 

Om  ons  geloof,  verbeeld  je  : 
De  rang,  dat  is  de  stempel  maar, 

De  man  is  't  goud  van  't  geeltje ! 

Ons  maal  moog'  slecht  of  sober  zijn 

En  kaal  ons  buis  en  wat  niet  ? 
Geef  dwazen  fulp  en  dart'len  wijn, 

't  Ontberen  schaadt  zie  dat  niet. 
Spijt  al  't  verguld,  spijt  al  't  vernis, 

Waarmee  zij  klaat'rend  prijken, 
Wie  bij  doodarm  doodeerlijk  is, 

Schat  vorsten  maar  's  gelijken  ! 

Zie  ginds  dien  dwaas  uit  oud  geslacht, 

Lid  van  't  bestuur  van  wat  niet  ? 
Zijn  naam  gelijke  een  tooverkracht, 

Zijn  brein  begrijpt  zie  dat  niet ! 
Schoon  ster  bij  ster  verdoolde  en  viel 

Op  't  borstpand  van  de  botheid, 
Zoo  ge  onafhank'lijk  zijt  van  ziel, 

Gij  schatert  om  de  zotheid  ! 

Een  koning  kan  tot  ridder  slaan 

En  aad'len  wien  en  wat  niet? 
Maar  eerlijkheid  waait  niemand  aan, 

Gunst,  voorspraak  baat  zie  dat  niet  1 
Trots  al  't  gezag,  trots  al  't  gewigt, 

Waar  ampten  mee  bekleeden, 
Een  hart  vol  liefde,  een  hoofd  vol  licht 

Zijn  hooger  waardigheden  ! 

Zoo  laat  ons  bidden  om  den  tijd, 
Die  komen  zal,  trots  wat  niet  ? 
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Waarin  zal  gelden  wijd  en  zijd 
Geboorte  of  goud  ?  zie  dat  niet ! 

Waarin  verdienst,  waarin  verstand 
Gevierd  worde  en  geprezen, 

En  alle  lien  uit  alle  land 
Als  breeders  zullen  wezen. 

The  only  other  specimen  I  give  of  Potgieter's  work  is 

^Vf^  **»•  -/XV    -\   t*  »     -    .V  *  V 

(.Sjtiarg  ^tlot200iti 
which  is  a  very  excellent  rendering  of  this  touching  song. 

MARIJ  MORISON. 
E.  J.  POTGIETER. 

O  !  laat  mij  niet  aan  't  venster  beijen, 

Daar  sloeg  het  uur  door  u  bepaald  ! — 
Laat  me  in  die  blikken  mij  vermeijen, 

Waarbij  geen  goud  in  luister  haalt ! 
'k  Zou  't  zand  der  woestenij  niet  vreezen, 

Noch  't  hevig  blaak'ren  van  de  zon, 
Wanneer  gij  't  loon  des  togts  woudt  wezen, 

Beminde  Marij  Morison. 

Wie  gist'ren  door  't  geluid  der  snaren 

Zich  ook  ten  dans  verlokken  liet, 
'k  Zat  ddaY, — maar  zag  de  blijde  paren, 

Maar  hoorde  't  kozend  fluist'ren  niet  ! 
Schoon  deze  lief,  die  schoon  mogt  heeten, 

En  gene  't  nog  van  beide  won, 
Mijn  hart  sprak  (zou  't  u  ooit  vergeten  ?) 

"  Ge  zit  geen  Marij  Morison  ! " 

Kunt  gij  hem  dan  de  zielrust  rooven, 

Die  gaarne  voor  u  stierf,  schoon  kind  ! 
Den  levenslust  in  't  harte  dooven, 

Welks  feil  is,  dat  het  u  bemint  ? 
Wekt  niet  zijn  liefde  uw  wederliefde 

Laaf  hem  voor  't  minst  uit  meelij's  bron  ; 
Want  scherts  of  blik,  die  kwetste  of  griefde, 

Viel  nooit  in  Marij  Morison. 
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J.  Van  Lennep,1  who,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  both 
poet  and  novelist,  and  also,  like  him,  gained  most  celebrity 
in  the  latter  capacity,  has  translated  some  twenty  pieces. 
They  are  very  well  done,  though  perhaps  they  do  not 
attain  the  standard  of  Potgieter.  Whilst  presenting  the 
meaning  and  tone,  he  does  not  always  adopt  the  imagery 
of  the  original.  They  give  the  Dutch  reader  an  enjoyable 
version  of  the  songs  and  poems  translated  by  this  writer. 
I  give  the  following  three  examples  : 


Cottar's 

DE  SATURDAG-A  VOND  IN  DE  HUT. 
J.  VAN  LENNEP. 

De  najaarsstorm  huilt  snerpend  rond  :  reeds  vroeg 
Spreidt  de  avondstond  zijn  schaauw  de  velden  over  : 

Het  runddier  keert,  bemodderd,  van  de  ploeg  : 
Karkouw  en  kraai  zoekt  rust  in  't  dorrend  lover. 
De  landman  staakt  zijn  werk,  en  raapt  in  't  rond 
Houweel  en  spade  en  gaffel  van  den  grond. 
Deze  avond  heeft  het  werk  der  week  besloten 
En  morgen  wordt  de  zoete  rust  genoten. 
Hij  neemt  in  't  end,  langs  welbekende  pa£n 
Met  zware  schreen  de  lange  huisreis  aan. 

Hij  ziet  zijn  stulp  in't  groene  dal  gelegen, 
Beschaduwd  door  een  olm,  dien  eeuwen  heugt. 

Daar  wagg'len  reeds  de  kleintjens  vader  tegen, 
Met  blij  gejoel  en  kinderlijke  vreugd. 

Het  knappend  vuur,  de  haardsteen,  glad  gewreven, 
De  welkomstgroet,  die  't  wijfjen  hem  komt  bie"n, 
Het  zoet  gesnap  van  't  jongsken  op  zijn  knien, 

't  Heeft  al  zijn  zorg  en  matheid  ras  verdreven. 

Inmiddels,  me£  van  't  wekelijksch  werk  gekeerd, 
Treen,  blij  te  moe",  zijn  ouder  knapen  binnen, 

1J.  Van  Lennep,  Mengelpoezy.     Leiden:  A.  W.  Sythoff. 
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Die,  vroeg  reeds  tot  arbeidzaamheid  geleerd, 
Bij  herder,  boer,  of  bouwman  't  weekgeld  winnen. 

Zijn  oudste  hoop,  zijn  Jansjen,  frisch  en  schoon, 
In  d'  eersten  bloei  der  beste  levensjaren, 

Brengt  mede  in  huis  net  zuur  verworven  loon, 
Al  wat  zij  reeds  voor  de  ouders  wist  te  sparen, 

En  toont  meteen  aan  moeder  't  nieuwe  jak. 

Voor  morgen,  waar  zij  laatst  haar  over  sprak. 

Met  luide  vreugd,  aan  't  hart  ontweld,  begroeten 
Ze  elkander  bij  het  langgewenscht  ontmoeten  : 

Men  snapt  en  schertst  en  lacht  met  blij  geluid : 

Een  iedert  kraamt  om  't  hardst  zijn  nieuwtjens  uit 
De  tijd  snelt  voort,  op  vluggen  wiek  vervlogen. 
Het  oud'renpaar  ziet,  met  partijdige  oogen, 

De  toekomst  in,  die  't  lief  gezin  verbeidt, 
Wijl  moeder  't  goed  der  kind'ren  zit  te  lappen, 
En  't  oude,  puur  of  't  nieuw  waar1,  op  te  knappen, 

En  vader  soms  een  woord  tot  stichting  zeit. 

Hij  leert  hun  dan,  oplettend  na  te  komen 
Al  wat  de  baas  of  juffrouw  hun  gebiedt, 

Hun  werk  te  doen,  voor  d'arbeid  niet  te  schroomen. 
— "Wilt  (regt  hij)  schoon  geen  sterveling  u  ziet, 

Den  werkenstijd  met  beuz'len,  nooit  verkwisten. 
Eert  God  vooral !  en  zorgt  dat  gij  uw  plicht, 
Naar  Zijn  gebod,  bij  dag  en  nacht  verricht. 

Bidt  dat  Zijn  raad  uw  schreden  moog5  geleiden, 
Opdat  gij  in  verzoeking  niet  verwart. 

Niet  vruchteloos  zult  gij  God's  hulp  verbeiden, 
Zoo  gij  die  zoekt  met  recht  geloovig  hart." 

Maar  hoor!  men  klopt,  doch  zachtjens.    Wie  mag  't  wezen? 

Lief  Jansjen,  die  't  bezoek  wel  heeft  verwacht, 
Vertelt  alsnu,  en  O  !   niet  zonder  vreezen  : 

Het  is  de  knaap,  die  haar  heeft  t'  huis  gebracht. 
De  moeder  ziet,  hoe  liefde,  slecht  verborgen, 

In  't  vonk'lend  oog  van  Jansjen,  op  't  inkarnaat, 

Dat  elke  wang  ontgloeit,  geschreven  staat 
Zij  vraagt  den  naam  des  vrijers,  't  hart  vol  zorgen, 
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En  staamlend  klinkt  het  antwoord;   doch  met  vreugd 
Hoort  moeder,  't  is  geen  lichtmis,  die  niets  deugt. 

En  Jansjen  doet  den  jong'ling  binnenkomen : 
Een  fiksche  borst,  die  moeder  wel  behaagt, — 
En  recht  te  vree"n  is  nu  de  jonge  maagd, 
Dat  's  minnaars  komst  niet  slecht  werd  opgenomen. 

De  vader  praat  van  vee  en  akkerbouw  ; 
De  jong'ling  zwijgt :   want  hoe  zou  hij  vermogen 
Te  spreken,  dus  van  blijdschap  opgetogen  ! — 

Zijn  blooheid,  zijn  verwarring  valt  der  vrouw 
Weldra  in  't  oog  en  O  !   zij  schept  behagen 
In  d'  eerbied,  dus  haar  dochter  toegedragen. 

Men  spreidt  den  disch  :  de  meelkoek  lacht  hun  toe : 
't  Is  Schotlands  spijs  :  wie,  dien  zij  niet  zou  lusten  ? 

Ook  melksoep,  vrucht  der  bontgevlekte  koe, 
Die  in  den  hoek  ligt  achter  't  schot  te  rusten. 

En  moeder  heeft,  ter  eere  van  den  gast, 

Het  huisgezin  op  oude  kaas  verrast, 
Door  haar  gemaakt,  nu  Mei  een  jaar  geleden  : 

En  meer  dan  eens  wordt  voor  den  jongen  bloed, 
Uit  vriend'lijkheid,  een  groote  homp  gesneden, 

En  meer  dan  eens  zegt  hij  :  "  Wat  smaakt  dat  goed." 

Het  blijde  maal  heeft  uit.     Met  ernstig  wezen, 
Vormt  heel  't  gezin  een  wijden  kring  om  't  vuur. 
De  vader  rijst  en  slaat  in  't  plechtig  tiur 

Den  bijbel  op,  zijns  vaders  roem  voordezen. 
Hij  licht  de  muts  eerbiedig  af  en  toont 
't  Eerwaardig  hoofd  met  graauwend  hair  bekroond. 

Nu  kiest  hij  e'en  van  Davids  psalmgezangen 

Met  oordeel  uit  om  de  eerdienst  aan  te  vangen. 
Hij  zegt :  "Aan  God  zij  lof  en  dank  gebracht !" 
En  't  heilig  lied  klinkt  statig  in  de  nacht. 

Nu  wordt  op  nieuw  het  zware  boek  doorbladerd. 
Met  eerbied  en  aartsvaderlijken  klem 
Leest  de  oude  man,  hoe,  op  des  Heeren  stem 

In  de  ark  't  gezin  des  vroomen  werd  vergaderd, 
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Hoe  Abraham  de  vriend  van  God  genoemd, 

Of  Amalek  ter  straffe  werd  gedoemd, 
Hoe  Jesses  zoon,  aan  booze  zonde  schuldig, 

Door  diep  berouw  die  zonde  heeft  geboet, 
Of  wel  hoe  Job,  in  tegenspoed  geduldig, 

Den  Heer  verhief  als  immer  wijs  en  goed ; 
Of  5t  hemelsch  lied  van  heil'gen  Esaias, 
Dien  wraakheraut  en  bode  des  Messias. 

Wellicht  ook  toont  zijn  text,  in  't  Nieuw  Verbond, 
Hoe  schuld'loos  bloed  de  strafschuld  moest  verzoenen, 
Hoe  de  Opperheer  van  's  hemels  legioenen 

Geen  enk'le  plek  om  't  hoofd  te  rusten  vond. 
Hoe  op  deze  aard  Zijn  jongeren  verkeerden, 
En  wijd  en  zijd  de  blijde  boodschap  leerden, 

Wat  schouwspel  't  oog  van  Patmos  balling  trof, 

Door  's  Almachts  wil  ontheven  aan  dit  stof, 
Of  hoe  de  vloek  hem  vreeslijk  dreunde  in  de  ooren, 
Van  't  droevig  wee  aan  Babylon  beschoren. 

Nu  knielen  zij  :  en,  tot  den  Hemelheer, 
Opdat  Zijn  hulp  het  huisgezin  beveilige, 
Bidt  de  echtgenoot,  de  vader  en  de  heilige, 

Van  hoop  vervuld,  dat  ze  eens,  in  hooger  sfeer, 
Op  de  eigen  wijs  elkander  wedervinden, 
Waar  de  eigen  band  hen  vaster  zaam  zal  binden, 

En  waar,  vereend  tot  eindeloos  genot, 

Zij  't  heilig  lied,  tot  lof  van  hunnen  God, 
Met  heel  het  koor  der  zaal'ge  hemellingen, 
Eeuw  uit,  eeuw  in,  aanleiddend  zullen  zingen. 

En  nu  gaat  elk  zijn  eigen  weg  in  vree  : 
Men  zoekt  de  rust :  geen  leed  zal  die  verhind'ren  } 

Maar  't  oud'renpaar  zendt  rog  een  stille  bee 
Ten  hemel  op  voor  't  welzijn  van  hun  kind'ren  : 

Gerust  dat  Hij,  wiens  zorg  de  raven  spijst, 
Die  't  blank  gewaad  der  lelie  heeft  geweven, 

Die  't  menschdom  door  beproeving  onderwijst, 
Hun  en  hun  kroost  het  daaglijksch  brood  zal  geven, 

Hen  hoeden  in  't  gevaar  ;  maar  bovenal 

Hen  Zijn  genae  deelachtig  maken  zal. 
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Jtentm,  ©. 

DE  SCHADUW  DEKT  DER  HEUVLEN  KRUIN. 
J.  VAN  LENNEP. 

De  schaduw  dekt  der  heuv'len  kruin, 

En  zelfs  den  top  der  linde  : 
De  winterzon  dook  achter  't  duin, 

En  ik  ga  naar  Selinde. 

't  Is  duister  en  de  wind  blaast  fel ; 

Doch  ik  weet  in  den  blinde 
Den  weg  langs  bosch  en  bergen  wel, 

Den  weg  naar  mijn  Selinde. 

Selinde  is  lieflijk,  minzaam,  Jong, 

En  vlug  gelijk  een  hinde. 
Verstijf  's  verleiders  gladde  tong, 

Die  schertste  met  Selinde  ! 

Bevallig,  zonder  erg  of  list, 

En  trouw  is  mijn  beminde  : 
Geen  boterbloem,  van  dauw  verfrischt, 

Is  reiner  dan  Selinde. 

Een  veldknaap  ben  ik  en  niet  meer, 

Die  geen  beschermers  vinde ; 
Maar  'k  lach  om  gunst  van  Vorst  of  Heer  ; 

'k  Ben  welkom  bij  Selinde. 

Ik  leef  van  't  geen  mijn  werk  mij  biedt : 

Nooit  had  ik  voile  spinde ; 
Maar  ik  ben  even  wel  te  vree", 

Ik  slaagde  bij  Selinde. 

't  Loop  mee,  't  loop  tegen,  heil  of  druk, 

Ik  neem  het  als  ik  't  vinde  ; 
Want  Tc  weet  op  aard  slechts  een  geluk, 

Te  leven  met  Selinde. 
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JJaebrrbg. 

NIEMAND. 
J.  VAN  LENNEP. 

Mijn  wijfje  is  mij  trouw, 

Ik  deel  haar  met  niemand  : 
Ik  kus  niemands  vrouw 

En  mijn  vrouw  kust  niemand. 

'k  Heb  daaglijks  mijn  brood 
En  dank  daarvoor  niemand  : 

'k  Vraag  nooit  Sets  uit  nood, 
En  leen  ook  aan  niemand. 

Ik  ben  niemands  heer 

En  dienstknecht  van  niemand  : 

'k  Heb  t'  huis  mijn  geweer 
En  vrees  ook  voor  niemand. 

Ik  stel  mij  noch  blij 
Noch  droef  aan  voor  iemand  : 

Geeft  n  emand  om  mij, 
Ik  geef  ook  om  niemand. 

Mr.  H.  Tollens  has  translated  three  or  four  of  the 
smaller  pieces,  but  they  do  not  call  for  any  special 
criticism.  I  give 


as  a  specimen  of  his  work,  none  of  the  pieces   adopted 
in  my  task  having  been  selected  by  him. 


ZWERVENDE   W1M. 
H.  TOLLENS. 


Hier  niet  en  daar  niet  !  Waar  stiert  gij  den  steven, 
Zwervende  Wim  !  ik  roep  altoos  om  niet  ! 

Kom  aan  mijn  boezem,  gij  lust  van  mijn  leven  ! 
Keer  zoo  getrouw  als  gij  laatst  mij  verliet. 
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k  Heb  u  met  schrik  door  de  baren  zien  stuiven  : 
Ruw  blies  de  winter  uw  kiel  naar  de  kim  ; 

'k  Dacht  met  natuur  nu  het  welkom  te  wuiven, 
Zij  aan  den  zomer  en  ik  aan  mijn  Wim. 

Huilende  stormen  !  ligt  stil  in  de  toomen  ; 

Kleurt  mij  den  hemel  niet  treurig  en  zwart. 
Lispelt,  gij  koeltjes  !  en  kabbelt,  gij  stroomen  ! 

Roll  uit  uw  school  weer  mijn  Wim  aan  mijn  hart 

Maar  had  hij  trouwloos  zijn  Nanni  vergeten, 
Houdt,  holle  zeeen  !  hem  ver  van  mij  af : 

'k  Wil  van  zijn  schuld  en  zijn  meineed  niet  weten  ; 
'k  Neem  mijn  geloof  aan  zijn  trouw  mee  in  Jt  graf. 


AFRICAN  DUTCH. 

IN  a  collection  of  fifty  selected  poems  in  African  Dutch,1 
made  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Reitz,  President  of  the  Orange  Free 
State,  published  1888,  there  are  three  pieces  from  Burns. 
As  they  do  not  profess  to  be  complete  or  literal  trans- 
lations, it  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  examine 
them  critically  at  any  length,  but  I  reproduce  them  here 
as  a  matter  of  interest  and  curiosity.  The  language  is 
nearly  similar  to  what  was  spoken  by  the  peasants  in 
Holland  two  centuries  ago.  The  first  is  from 

Ihe  (Exrttar's  <Saturt>ap  JJtfiht 

A  number  of  the  best  verses  are  omitted,  but  the  story 
is  told  pleasantly  and  simply. 

SA  TERDA  Y-AANT  IN  'N  BOERE  WON  ING. 

Dis  somer,  en  die  oestijd  die  is  daar, 
Nog  warmer  dage  kom  nou  skielik  aan  ; 
Die  week  sijn  werk,  die  het  hul  eindlik  klaar 
En  meer  as  een  keer,  met  na  huis  toe  gaan 
Seg  iedereen  :    "  Nou  kan  ons  morre  rus, 
"  Die  sekels  weg,  en  alles  is  op  sij ; 
"  Dan  snij  ons  Maandag  weer  met  nuwe  lus, 
"Die  volk  en  Kleinbaas  langs  dieselfde  rij." 

1  Vijftig    Uitgesogte    Afrikaanse    Gedigte,    versameld    deur    F.    W. 
Reitz,  Hoofregter  in  d'Oranje  Vrijstaat. 
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Soos  vader  tuis  kom  loop  die  kleintjies  bij, 
En  maak  lawaai  totdat  sijn  ore  dreun, 
En  moeder  soen  die  ou  nes  hul  nog  vrij, 
"  Naant  va'er,  naant  moeder,"  seg  die  ondste  seun, 
"  Naant  va'er,  naant  moeder,"  met  'n  fijner  stem, 
Volg  oek  die  kleintjies.     Op  die  ou  sijn  skoot 
Daar  leg  en  speul  die  jongste  kind  met  hem, 
En  al  sijn  sorg  verdwijn,  en  al  sijn  nood. 

Die  broers  en  susters  sit  rondom  opsij, 
Elk  wil  die  ander  met  iets  nuuts  verstom ; 
Die  tijd  die  vlieg  so  ongemerk  verbij, 
Totdat  op  laas  die   Voet-wasbalie  kom  ; 
Die  ouwers  sit,  bekijk  die  kinders  veel, 
En  wens  dat  alles  goeds  in  hul  mag  blijk, 
Die  moeder  lap  en  maak  ou  klere  heel, 
Dis  wonderlik  hoe  nuut  en  mooi  dit  lijk. 

Die  honde  blaf,  daar  klop  een  an  die  deur, 
Elsie  weet  goed  wie  of  dit  is  wat  klop ; 
Sij  bloos  met  eens,  en  Maatjie  siet  haar  kleur, 
"Wie  is  die  jonkman?"  seg  sij  toen  daarop, 
Toen  hij  ver  Oom,  ver  Xante  en  Niggie  groet. 
Moeder  was  blij  ;   hij  was  gen  wilde  Want, 
Mar  reg  geskik.     Toen  Elsie  horn  ontmoet 
Was  sij  so  skaam,  knap  geef  sij  horn  die  hant, 
Ver  blij  t  dat  hul  haar  vrijer  goed  ontvang* 

Die  Ou  gesels  oer  perde,  skaap'  en  vee, 
Die  kereltjie  is  nou  gen  stuk  meer  bang ; 
Die  Opsit  's  maatjie  oek  tevrede  mee. 
Dis  waar  geluk,  seg  ek;  ja  glo  ver  mij  ! 
Ek  het  die  wereld  ver  en  wijd  deurkruis, 
Mar  waar  jij  sulke  reine  vrijers  krij, 
Daar  is  nog  seker  balsem  in  soo'n  huis. 

Is  daar  'n  mens,  'n  siel  so  diep  verlaag, 
Hij  word  vervloek  die  so  sijn  God  vermei 
En  die  met  valse  slinkse  streke  waag 
Soo'n  liewe  kind  as  Elsie  te  verlei. 
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Die  oordeel  volg,  en  d  'ewig  jammerpoel ! 

Is  Godsdiens,  deug,  en  skaamte  so  op  'n  ent  ? 

Het  hij  gen  stuk  gewete,  gen  gevoel 

Ver  'n  ouwers  hart  en  ver  hul  kinds  ellend? 

Sul  dek  nou  tafel,  daar  word  opgedis 

Rijs,  kerrie,  kluitjies,  en  wit  brood 

En  hotter  waar  die  vrou  op  trotsig  is, 

3n  Kom  vol  melk.     "  Help  maar  jouself,  neef  Koot." 

Wat  ge  Koot  om  al  was  dit  koek  of  tert, 

Hij  kijk  meer  na  sijn  Elsie  as  na  KOS. 

Haar  liewe  oogies  is  horn  meerder  werd, 

Sij  lijk  so  fraai,  en  tog  nie  uitgedos. 

Die  maaltijd  's  klaar,  sit  iedereen  nou  aan 

Die  vader  nes  'n  Patriarg — hij  vat 

Die  Bijbel  waar  die  doopregisters  staan, 

Die  selfde  Boek,  wat  al  sijn  voorouers  had  ; 

Sijn  breerand  hoed  eerbiedig  afgehaal 

(Sijn  baart  die  is  al  grijs,  sijn  hare  ijl,) 

Hij  lees  'n  Sions  lied  in  d'  ouwe  taal ; 

"  Laat  ons  God  dienen — Hem  sij  ecu  wig  heil." 

Hul  sing  die  lied  eenvoudig  maar  met  gees 
Met  hart  en  stem — die  beste  reinsle  taal, 
En  hoor  andagtig  as  die  ou  man  lees 
Hoe  Abraham  Gods  vrind  was  heeltemaal, 
Hoe  Moses  oek  ver  Amelek  het  lat  vlug 
En  sijn  geslag  verniel  het  uit  hul  land. 
Of  hoe  die  Koning-Digter  het  gesug 
Onder  Gods  toorn  en  kastijdend  hand  ; 

Die  ramp  van  Job,  sijn  voorspoed  en  geduld, 

Of  uit  Jesaia,  die  beroemd  profeet. 

Dan  oek  misskien  van  Horn  wat  mense  skuld 

Gedra  het  an  die  Kruis  met  bloedrig  sweet. 

Hoe  Hij  die  hier  gen  rusplaas  had  op  aard, 

Daar  Bowe  tog  die  twede  naam  besit ; 

So  kniel  hul  voor  Gods  troon.     Stil  en  bedaard 

Spreek  toen  die  Gristen-vader,  en  hij  bid  : 
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"  Dat  Hij,  vvat  selfs  die  vooltjies  wil  behoed 
"En  wat  met  prag  die  lelies  kan  beklee, 
Sijn  wijse  raad,  so  nuttig  en  so  goed 
An  hulle  nakroos  altijd  oek  mag  gee ! 
Op  segepralende  vleuels  rijs  die  wens 
Dat  almal  eens  hiernamaals  tog  mag  staan 
Voor  God  en  voor  Sijn  Seun,  die  broedermens 
Om  daar  te  ruste  sender  sonde  of  traan." 

Hoe  nietig  is  hierbij  die  Priester-praal 
Met  siersels  wat  die  Opperwese  tart, 
Waar  mense  in  groote  skare  menigmaal 
An  God  'n  diens  betoon,  nie  uit  die  hart ; 
Hij  sal  in  toorn  die  huiglaars  oek  verjaa, 
Terwijl  uit  so  'n  stille  needrig  hoek, 
Hoor  hij  die  reine  sieletaal  met  welbehaa 
En  skrijf  dit  in  Sijn  ewig  lewensboek. 

The  second  is  from 

t&nm  0'  ghantet. 

He  entitles  it  "Klaas  geswint  en  sijn  Pert."1  It  is  a  mere 
outline  of  Burns's  famous  poem,  and  is  the  weakest  of  the 
three  efforts.  Here,  for  example, 

"  Die  drank  is  tog  'n  snaakse  goed ; 
Hij  g6  die  bangste  kerel  moed. 
Al  is  'n  Hotnot  nog  so  olik, 
Een  sopie  maak  hom  net  nou  vrolik ; 
Steek  hij  maar  net  'n  dop  of  drie, 
Dan  stuit  hij  ver  gen  duiwel  nie,"  2 

1  The  smart  Nicholas  and  his  Horse. 

2  Drink  is  really  a  droll  stuff; 

It  gives  the  greatest  coward  courage. 

A  Hottentot  may  be  ever  so  mischievous, 

A  drink  makes  him  jolly  ; 

If  he  has  taken  about  three  glasses, 

Then  he  never  fears  the  devil. 
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is  offered  as  the  translation  of 

"  Inspiring,  bold  John  Barleycorn  ! 
What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  scorn  ! 
Wi'  tippenny,  we  fear  nae  evil ; 
Wi'  usquebae,  we'll  face  the  devil ! " 

KLAAS  GESWINT  EN  SIJN  PEKT. 

As  jij  miskien  nog,  met  jou  maat, 

Bo  in  die  dorp  sit  lag  en  praat, 

Vergeet  jij,  jij  moet  huis  toe  gaan, 

Anders  sal  Elsie  ver  jou  slaan ; 

Sij  sit  al  bij  die  vuur  en  brom 

"  Ek  krij  hom  soo's  hij  huis-toe  kom." 

Jammer  dat  mans  so  selde  hoor 
As  hulle  vrouens,  ver  hul'  knor ; 
Dit  is  maar  so — hul'  kan  maar  praat, 
Ons  luister  tog  nie  na  hul'  raad. 
Dat  dit  so  is,  het  Klaas  Geswint 
Een  donker  nag  oek  uitgevind  ; 
Hij  't  leelik  in  die  knijp  geraak 
Toen  hij  terug  rij  van  die  Braak. 

Had  Klaas  geluister  na  sijn  vrou 
Dan  had  dit  hom  nog  nooit  berou, 
Gen  dag  gaat  om  of  sij  vertel  hem 
"  Mar  Klaas  jij  is  tog  alte  skellem, 
"  Nog  nooit  is  jij  van  huis  gewees 
"  Of  Jij  gedraa  jou  nes  'n  bees, 
"  En    loop  Koos  Titles  met  jou  mee, 
"  Dan  gaat  dit  woes  met  julle  twee." 

Ee"n  aant,  in  plaas  van  huis  toe  gaan, 
Blij  Klaas  nog  in  die  dorp  in  staan. 
"  Nou  !  moet  jul  mij  'n  slag  trakteer  :— 
Kom,  kerels,  gooi  mar  nog  een  keer." 
Hul  ge"  oom  Klaas  oek  nog  een  dop, 
Toen  was  hij  net  mooi  hoenderkop. 


TAM  0'  SHANTER 

Nou  skeel  dit  niks,  al  wort  dit  nag, 
Hij  blij  mar  daar  gesels  en  lag ; 
As  Klaasie  eers  begin  te  slinger, 
Dan  kan  jij  glo,  hij  sal  mallinger 

Plesier  is  nes  'n  Jong  komkommer, 
As  jij  horn  pluk,  verlep  hij  sommer ; 
Of  nes  'n  skulpad  in  sijn  dop  in, 
Soos  jij  horn  vat,  dan  trek  hij  kop  in. 

As  Klaas  van  naant  sijn  huis  wil  baal, 
Dan  wort  dit  tijd  om  op  te  saal. 
So  klim  hij  "  Kol "  mar  saggies  op, 
En  druk  sijn  hoet  vas  op  sijn  kop. 

('N  flukse  merrie  was  ou  Kol, 
Al  was  haar  rug  'n  bietjie  hoi  ;) 
Eers  fluit  die  ou — want  hij  was  bang — 
Die  neen-en-neentigste  gesang, 
Dan  kijk  hij  weer  'n  slaggie  om 
Of  daar  miskien  gen  spook  ankom. 
Voor  hij  van  naant  sijn  huis  kan  krij, 
Moet  hij  die  kerkhof  nog  verbij. 

Die  drank  is  tog  'n  snaakse  goed  ; 

Hij  ge"  die  bangste  kerel  moed. 

Al  is  'n  Hotnot  nog  so  olik, 

Een  sopie  maak  horn  net  nou  vrolik ; 

Steek  hij  maar  net  'n  dop  of  drie, 

Dan  stuit  hij  ver  gen  duiwel  nie. 

Mar  Klaas  het  daarom  naar  gelijk, 

Toen  hij  daar  in  die  kerkhof  kijk; 

Sijn  bloed  het  wonderlik  gekook, 

Toen  hij  gewaar  hoe  dit  daar  spook. 

Daar  speul  die  duiwel  op  'n  tromp, 

Ver  veertig  spoke  in  'n  klomp  ; 

Hul  dans  daar  rond,  dat  dit  so  gons, 

Gen  ouderwetse  cottiljons. 

Maar  eers  '"'Alexander  Klip  Salmander" 

Trap  hulle  algaar  met  malkander, 
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Toen  was  dit  weer  die  "honde  krap," 
Tot  dat  die  sweet  so  van  hul  tap. 

Die  goed  was  bijna  poedel  kaal, 
En  kijk  die  vrouens  was  te  skraal, 
Mar  een  daarvan,  'n  bietjie  dikker, 
Maak  so  'n  uitgehaalde  flikker, 
Dat  Klaas  plaas  van  sijn  bek  te  hou, 
Skre,  "  Arrie  !   dit  was  fluks  van  jou." 

Soos  hy  dit  se,  toe  moet  hij  ja, 
Die  heel  boel  set  horn  agterna ; 
"  Kol,  loop  nou  dat  die  stof  so  staan, 
Anders  is  Klaas  vannaant  gedaan  ; 
Kom  jij  mar  net  die  drif  verbij, 
Dan  dalkies  raak  jou  baas  nog  vrij ; 
Een  spook  is  nes  'n  bok-kapater, 
Hij  loop  nie  sommar  in  die  water. 

Toe,  Kol,  die  duiwel  snij  jou  spoor." 
Hier  leg  die  drif;  "hiert!"   sij's  daaro'er. 
Haar  stert  het  hul  glad  uitgeruk ; 
Mar  Klaas  is  los,  dis  ee"n  geluk. 

Ver  die  wat  lus  het  om  te  draai. 
Wil  ek  mar  net  een  woortjie  raai : 
Gedenk  aan  Klaas  Geswint  sijn  pert, 
En  vraag  jou  selve  :    waar  's  haar  stert  ? 

And  the  third  is 

Ipuncan  d>rag. 

This  is  really  a  good  and  faithful  rendering,   and  much 
the  best  of  the  three  pieces. 

DAANTJE  GOUWS. 

Daantjie  kom  hier  om  te  vrij, 

Ja,  met  vrijers  gaat  dit  soo  ; 
Sondagsaants  het  hij  ver  moet  rij, 

Ja,  met  vrijers  gaat  dit  soo. 


DUNCAN  GRA  Y 

Martjie  steek  haar  kop  in  die  luch, 
Kijk  soo  skeef  en  trek  terug, 
Sit  ver  Daantjie  glat  op  vlug  ; 
Ja,  met  vrijers  gaat  dit  soo. 

Daantjie  smeek  en  Daantjie  bid, 
Martjie's  doof  en  blij  maar  sit ; 

Ja,  met  vrijers  gaat  dit  soo. 
Daantjie  such  vir  ure  lang, 
Vee  die  trane  van  sijn  wang, 
Praat  van  hemselve  op  te  hang ; 

Ja,  met  vrijers  gaat  dit  soo. 

Die  tijd  versach  maar  ons  gevoel 
Verachte  liefde  word  ook  koel ; 

Ja,  met  vrijers  gaat  dit  soo. 
"Sal  ik,"  seg  hij,  "nets  een  gek, 
"  Om  een  laffe  meisie  vrek  ? 
"  Sij  kan  naar  die  hoenders  trek "  , 

Ja,  met  vrijers  gaat  dit  soo. 

Hoe  dit  kom  lat  dokters  vertel, 
Martjie  word  siek  en  hij  word  wel ; 

Ja,  met  vrijers  gaat  dit  soo. 
Daar  's  iets  wat  an  haar  borsie  knaa, 
En  hartjie-seer  begin  haar  plaa, 
Haar  oogies  glinster  ook  mar  braa  ; 

Ja,  met  vrijers  gaat  dit  soo. 

Daantjie  was  een  sachte  man, 
En  Martjie  trek  haar  dit  soo  an  ; 

Ja,  met  vrijers  gaat  dit  soo. 
Daantjie  krij  jammer  in  sijn  hart, 
De  liefde  groei  weer  an  sijn  part. 
Nou  leef  sulle  same  sonder  smart ; 

Ja,  met  vrijers  gaat  dit  soo. 
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THERE  is  no  published  translation  of  any  of  Burns's 
works  in  this  old  and  expressive  dialect,  but  Mr.  M. 
Miedema,  of  Rauwerd,  Province  of  Friesland,  Holland, 
has  very  courteously  translated  two  pieces  specially  for 
this  book.  Under  such  circumstances  any  severe  criticism 
would  be  out  of  place,  though  this  Frisian  version  of 
the  first  song  can  challenge  it.  Of  this  first  piece, 

John  Jlttberson,  mg  Jo, 

one  line,  indeed, 

"  Do  't  ik  Jy  joech  myn  hert,"1 

is  the  same  rendering  as  given  by  Potgieter,  and  like 
it,  also  misses  the  coziness  and  expressiveness  which  the 

original, 

"  When  we  were  first  acquent," 

conveys ;  and  in  the  line, 

"Do  wie  Jy  hier  sa  swart  as  roet,"2 

1  When  I  gave  you  my  heart. 

2  Then  was  your  hair  as  black  as  soot. 
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Mr.  Miedema's  muse  has  nodded  in  so  rendering 

"  Your  locks  were  like  the  raven," 

but  the  other   lines   are   given   with   considerable  fidelity 
and  grace,  the  well-known  line, 

"  But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go," 
being  rendered  with  peculiar  pathos, 

"  Dochs  klamm'  w'  us  oan  en-oar."1 
The  song  reads  in  Frisian — 

SJOERD   FRIEZEMA,    MY  LJEAF. 

Sjoerd  Friezema,  ho  Ijeaf  hie  'k  Jo, 

Do  't  ik  Jy  joech  myn  hert ; 
Do  wie  Jy  hier  sa  swart  as  roet, 

Jy  foarholle  sa  gled  ; 
Mar  nou  't  Jy  troanje  aldsk  wirdt,  Sjoerd, 

Jy  hier  sa  wyt  as  snie  ; 
Nou  Ijeavje  ik  Jo  yette  mear, 

Myn  Sjoerd,  myn  ried-en  die. 

Sjoerd  Friezema,  sa  djierber  my, 

Do  't  wy  de  berg  bikleauw'n  ; 
En  man'ge  blide  en  fleur'ge  dei, 

Mei  swiet-en  sur  fordreauw'n  ; 
Mar  skien  't  it  nou  berg  del  giet,  Sjoerd, 

Dochs  klamm'  w'  us  oan  en-oar ; 
En  slomje  strak  der  oan  de  foet, 

Myn  Sjoerd,  swiet  neist  elkoar. 

The  second  piece, 

JC  Jrlan'0  a  Jttan  for  a'  that, 

compares   most   unfavourably   with    the   first;    indeed,   it 
cannot  be   called  a  translation,  but  rather   an   imitation, 

1  Still  we  cling  to  each  other. 
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and  even  as  an  imitation  it   is   not  very  forcible.      The 
first  verse  is  sufficient  to  quote  in  order  to  show  this  : — 

"  Dyt  earlik  earm  'in  skande'  neamt, 

Dy  handelt  tige  dom. 
Mar  !n  slaef  is  Hy,  dy  't  bugt  for  goud, 

Priis  stelt  op  wraldske  rom  ; 
Wy  achtsje  heger,  Him,  de  man, 

Mei  'n  edel,  gouden  hert ; 
Hwant  rang-en  stimpel  is  mar  foarm  \ 

Mar  'n  earlik  herte  net."1 

which  is  given  for 

"  Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that? 
The  coward-slave,  we  pass  .him  by, 
We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that, 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a'  that; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp ;  . 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

The  last  verse  is  perhaps  a  little  better,  and  I  give  the 
whole  song  as  a  curiosity. 

EARL1KE  EARMOED. 

Dyt  earlik  earm  "in  skande"  neamt, 

Dy  handelt  tige  dom. 
Mar  'n  slaef  is  Hy,  dy  't  bugt  for  goud, 

Priis  stelt  op  wraldske  rom  ; 

xHe  who  calls  honest  poverty  a  shame 
Acts  very  stupidly, 
But  a  slave  is  he  who  bows  to  gold, 
Appreciates  worldly  glory ; 
We  more  esteem,  him,  the  man 
With  a  noble,  golden  heart ; 
The  rank  and  stamp  are  but  form, 
But  not  an  honest  heart. 
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Wy  achtsje  heger,  Him,  de  man, 

Mei  'n  edel,  gouden  hert ; 
Hwant  rang-en  stimpel  is  mar  foarm! 

Mar  'n  earlik  herte  net. 

Al  is  us  miel  ek  noch  sa  skriel, 

Us  baitsje  noch  sa  keal  ; 
In  earlik  herte  dat  is  ryk, 

Is  m'  earm  allyk  in  Sweal. 
Klaei  dwazen  yn  forwiel,  en  jow 

Hjarr'n  mar  de  fynste  wyn, 
En  foerje  hjarr'n  mei  svvietekou, 

Hjar  rykdom  is  mar  skyn. 

Sjen  der  dy  kwast  ut  'n  aid  geslacht, 

Hy  sit  oeral  mei  yn, 
Hy  baeit  Him  yn  syn  rykdom,  en 

Hy  slacht  in  hopen  wyn ; 
Mar  Och,  syn  harsens  fetsje  net, 

Dat  al  dat  swiid  gejei 
Net  opweacht  tsjin  in  edel  hert, 

Yn  'n  bidler  oan  'e  wei. 

In  Kening  jout  rju  ampten  wei, 

Biklaeit  mei  ear-en  rom, 
Slacht  Ridder  en  skonk  mannichien 

It  Hege  adeldom. 
Mar  al  dat  oansjen,  al  dy  macht, 

Is  oan  in  damp  gelyk ; 
't  Fordwynt  as  reek  for  'n  twirke,  by 

In  hert  oan  deugden  ryk. 

Lit  us  den  hoopje  op  de  tiid, 

Dat  alle  skyn  forfljucht, 
En  dat  it  wiere  Adeldom, 

De  ierde-en  folken  rjucht'  ; 
Ja,  mei  de  dei  hast  daegje,  dat 

Gjin  rang  noch  stimpel  bynt ; 
Mar  alle  folken,  op  de  wrald, 

As  broerr'n  forien'ge  fynt. 


BOHEMIAN   OR   CZECH. 

I  NOW  come  to  the  translation  into  the  Bohemian  or  Czech 
language  by  Mr.  Jos.  v.  Slddek.1 

The  short  preface  to  his  work  is  sufficient  to  show  how 
thoroughly  the  translator  appreciates  the  charm  and  spirit 
of  the  poems  he  translates.  After  giving  a  short  sketch 
of  the  poet's  life,  he  reviews  the  character  of  his  poems 
in  a  masterly  and  loving  spirit.  The  following  extracts  will 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  showing  how  thoroughly  he 
is  at  home  with  his  subject,  and  of  serving  as  a  reason 
why  I  have  not  found  it  necessary  or  even  justifiable  to 
criticise  his  excellent  renderings  at  any  great  length. 

"...  In  him  his  fatherland  found  the  Singer  of 
Freedom.  In  him  Man  revealed  himself  in  the  fullest 
power  of  Manhood,  which  felt  responsible,  and  wished  to 
be  responsible,  only  to  himself  and  to  his  Creator  for  his 
thoughts,  his  aspirations,  and  actions."2 

"  .     Although    he   never    set    foot    across    the 


^Robert  Burns:  -vybor  z  Pisni  a  Ballad,  pfelozil  Jos.  V. 
Slddek.  Nakladatelstvi,  J.  Otto,  Knihtiska"rna,  v  Praze. 

2  "  V  nem  nasla  jebo  vlast  pevce  svobody,  v  nem  ozval  se 
clovek  v  cele  sile  muzne  povahy,  zodpovedny  ze  svych  mySlenek, 
skutkti  a  snah  pouze  sobe  a  svemu  Bohu." 
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border  of  his  native  land,  he  swept  in  spirit  through  the 
universe.  He  sang  about  and  for  those  amongst  whom 
he  lived  as  one  of  them,  but  also  as  one  who  had  seen 
deep  into  their  hearts. 

"With  the  penetrating  power  of  a  spiritual  observation, 
of  which  they  never  dreamed,  he  gave  expression  to  their 
aspirations,  form  to  their  dreams,  and  gave  a  language  to 
their  joys  and  also  to  their  sorrows,  which  still  to-day, 
after  more  than  a  hundred  years,  has  lost  nothing  of  its 
magic,  of  its  freshness,  or  of  its  compelling  power;  for  it 
is  the  echo  and  expression  of  the  penetrating  feeling  of 
the  human  heart.  And  therefore  is  it  that  the  songs  of 
Burns,  since  their  appearance,  have  resounded  through 
all  Scotland — on  her  fields,  in  her  towns  and  villages,  as 
well  as  in  her  cottages  and  palaces ;  they  are  sung  by  old 
and  young,  and  the  name  of  Burns  is  the  key  with  which 
to  open  every  Scottish  heart. 

"  Like  a  mountain  spring  his  poetry  bubbles  forth, 
refreshing  every  wayfarer  in  this  age  as  it  did  in  the 
times  gone  by.  In  Burns's  poems  the  love  songs  reveal 
themselves  the  most  conspicuously  at  the  first,  but  it  is 
not  through  these  erotic  melodies  that  he  became  the 
darling  of  his  people.  His  love  of  truth,  his  manliness, 
his  love  of  freedom,  are  the  foundation  pillars  upon  which 
(being  also  native  to  the  Scottish  nation)  is  built  by  that 
nation  a  monument  of  love  and  veneration  in  every 
feeling  heart.  And,  even  if  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
Scotland  disappeared  from  the  earth,  and  only  the  works 
of  Burns  remained,  this  nation  would  for  ever  live;  for 
every  power  of  the  soul,  every  special  movement,  every 
aspiration  of  theirs  are  interwoven  in  his  poetry.  .  .  ."a 

1 "  Zpi'val  o  tech  a  za  ty,  mezi  nimiz  zil  jako  jeden  z  nich,  ale 
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Mr.  Sla"dek  translates  sixty  poems  in  all,  and  has  been 
most  judicious  in  his  selection. 


<Ecttar'0  ^atm-dag  |Ught 


Here  the  first  verse  is  omitted  ;  otherwise  the  poem  is 
beautifully  rendered.  A  few,  but  very  few,  liberties,  are 
taken  with  the  imagery,  and  these  never  important.  "  In 
youthful  bloom"  is  rendered  "A  birch  in  May,"  and 
"  This  weary  mortal  round  "  reads  "  The  blossom  and  dust 
of  human  ways." 

SVATVECER. 

Dech  listopadu  mrazne  zadul  v  luh, 
den  smrdka"  se  nad  zoranymi  Idny, 

spfez  ubrocena,  odstaven  je  pluh, 
a  v  hejnech  na  noc  odletaji  vra°ny. 

take  jako  nekdo,  jenS  divd  se  do  hlubin  jejich  srdci  s  pronika- 
vosti  badatele  a  s  vy§e,  o  nf2  nikdo  z  nich  nemSl  tusenf. 
Vyslovil  touhy  jejich,  dal  tvar  jejich  mlhovitym  rnys'lenka'm  a 
a  srdci  jejich  v  smutku  i  jdsotu  fee,  kterd  dnes,  po  stu  roku 
neztratila  niceho  na  sve  horoucnosti,  si'le  a  svezesti,  nebot'  jest 
pfirozenym  hlasem  srdce  lidskeho.  Po  cele  stoleti  ozyvaji  se 
pisnS  Burnsovy  Skotskem.  Na  polich,  na  statcfch,  v  chatrcfch 
i  zdmcich  zpivajf  je  staff  i  mladi,  a  jmeno  Burnsovo  jest  klic, 
kterym  se  otevfe  snad  kazde  srdce  skotske'.  Jako  horsky  pra- 
men  proudi  jeho  poesie  a  osvezuje  stejng  poutnika  dnesnfho 
jako  toho,  jen?  tudy  sel  pfed  vekem. 

"V  bdsnfch  Burnsovych  na  prvnf  pohled  ozyvd  se  nejzvucneji 
poesie  Idsky,  ale  ne  svymi  pisnemi  erotickymi  stal  selmiMckem 
sveho  lidu.  Opravdovost,  muznost  a  Idska  k  svobode  jsou 
zdkladnfmi  rysy  povahy  §kotsk^ho  ndroda,  a  Burns  jest  proto- 
typem  techto  vlastnostf.  Kdyby  cely  §kotsky  ndrod  zmizel  s 
povrchu  zeme  a  zijstaly  jen  bdsne  Burnsovy,  2il  by  v  nich  jeho 
lid  v  cele  sile  duSe  svc",  v  kaZdem  hnuti  sv^ho  ziti  a  bytf." 
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Jde  ordc,  udy  pracf  uonddny  : 
dnes  vecer  tezky  tyden  ukoncen  ; 

rye  sbfr£,  motyky  a  sklddd  brdny 
a  v  oddech  doufd  na  zejtrejs"i  den 

a  domti  slatinou  se  vracf  unaven. 

Tarn  konecne  svou  vidi  chyzku  stdt 

od  koSateho  stromu  zastfnenou, 
malic'ke'  robe  batoli  se  z  vrat 

a  jind  s  jasotem  se  vstnc  mu  2enou. 
Ten  mily  koutek  s  jizbou  vybflenou, 

krb  cisty,  zeny  usmev  rozmily, 
to  Sveholici  decko  na  kolenou 

hned  vSecky  jeho  strasti  rozptylf ; 
a  klopot  zapomnel  i  trampot  za  chvili. 

Ted'  starsi  ditky,  jedno  po  druhem, 

se  vracl  domu  ;  po  okolnim  kraji 
ten  pase,  druhy  chodi  za  pluhem 

a  jinde  do  mesta  je  posylajf. 
Jich,  nadeje,  jich  Jenny,  bffzka  v  mdji, 

dorostla  panna, — lasku  pldpolat 
if  videt  v  zraku, — novy  v  polotaji 

§at  ukazuje,  nebo  tydne  plat 
svym  ddvd  rodictim,  pro  chvili  nouze  snad. 

Jest  nelicend  radost  v  Ifcfch  v§ech 

a  bratfi,  sestry  laskave  se  zdravf, 
ubihd  vecer,  co  kde  ktery  slech' 

neb  vid^l,  tfm  zas  nynf  druhe  bavf, 
a  rodicti  jen  pohled  usmivavy 

rust  v  kaSdem  vidi  jinou  nadeji. 
U  krbu  matka  §ije  bez  unavy, 

by  stary  Sat  zas  koukal  noveji, 
a  v  tvdfi  otcove  se  v§ickni  shli^ejf. 

On  napomincl,  aby  pdnu  svych 
a  panf  rozkazu  v2dy  poslouchali, 

a  i  kdyz"  sami  jsou,  ni  na  polich, 
ni  v  jizbe,  v  staji  ruce  nesklddali ; 
R 
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a  piredevsim  by  Hospodina  dbali 
a  nejvys"  kladli  povinnost  a  cest, 

v  zle*  pokuSenf  nikdy  nepadali 
vSech  bozTch  rad  v2dy  dbajice  a  cest, 

neb  tern,  kdo  hledaji,  2e  Pdn  vzdy  blizkym  jest. 

Ted'  nekdo  klepd  !  —  kdo  by  to  byt  moh', 

vf  Jenny  hned  a  pravi  bez  rozpakti, 
jda  se  vzkazem,  2e  souseduv  dnes  hoch 

ji  provodil  a2  domti  za  soumraku. 
Cte  matka  v  jejim  zaplanuvsim  zraku 

a  vse  ji  prozrazuje  v  Hci  nach, 
i  uzkostlive  ptd  se  po  junaku  ;  — 

dcef  jmeno  fekne,  s  matky  pada  strach, 
2e  hlavu  nepoplet'  ji  2ddny  vetroplach. 


Jej  chvatd  Jenny  vlidne  uvitat, 

hoch  jako  lipa,  matcin  zrak  jej  stfezi, 
jest  Jenny  §t'astna,  ze  je  viden  rad  ;  — 

o  kravdch  mluvf  otec,  pluhu,  spfezi, 
hoch  radost  v  srdci  udr2uje  s  te2f, 

lee  zarazen  je,  nevi  kam,  ni  jak, 
v§ak  matka,  —  2ena,  —  hned  vf,  oc  tu  be2i, 

proc  vazny  tak  ten  hoch  a  klopi  zrak, 
a  te's'f  se,  jich  rod  z"e  vsude  vdzen  tak. 

6  stesti  Idsky,  jako  zde,  kde  jest  ! 

6  blazenosti,  jake  rovno  neni  ! 
jd  chodil  kvetem,  prachem  lidskych  cest 

a  ze  vseho  mi  zbylo  nauceni  : 
nebe-li  dalo  na  te  pouti  dennf 

silici  dousek  v  slzavy  ten  dol, 
toz  pijou  jej,  kdy2  v  lasky  rozechveni 

dve  mlade  duse  radost  svou  i  bol 
si  sdili  pod  hlohem,  jfm2  vecer  voni  kol. 

V  podobe  lidske,  kde  je  srdce,  cit,  — 
zda2  bfdnik  lasce,  pravde  odcizeny, 

jen2  moh'  by  Istf  a  nastrahami  chtft 
nevinnou  mladost  zradit  slicne  Jenny? 
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Bud'  klet  v  svych  leckdch  svudce  zakukleny  ! 

Tak  svedomf-li,  cti  a  ctnosti  prost, 
2e  soustrast  nemd,  kvitek  pokoseny 

kdyz  chradne,  rodicum  jenz  k  teSe  rost' 
a  divka  uboha  se  vrha  v  zoufalost. 

Vsak  nyni  vecefet  se  zacind  ; — 

to  2ivny  porritch,  prvnf  z  skotsk£  stravy ; 
a  mldko  dala  kravka  jedina, 

je2  za  pristenkem  vonne  zvykd  trdvy  ; 
pak  hospodyne  na  hostovo  zdravi 

prin£§f  syr,  jenz  dobfe  usetren  ; 
pobfzf  hocha,  on,  2e  dobry,  pravf, 

hovorna  zena  pfikyvuje  jen 
a  df,  2e  syr  byl  star  u2  rok,  kdyz  kvetl  len. 

Pak  u  ohniste  v  kruhu  usedli 

a  ka2dy  vazne  na  otce  se  dival ; 
po  listu  list  obracel  zahnedly, 

to  v  bibli,  na  ni2  ded  tak  pysen  byval ; 
i  klobouk  sjal  a  na  skrane  mu  splyval 

juz  proridly  a  zSedivSly  vlas, 
i  volil  zalm,  jen2  na  Zionu  znival, 

a  pro  sebe  jej  cell  zas  a  zas, 
pak  "  Hospodina  chval ! "  fek'  va2ny  jeho  bias. 

Jich  prosty  zpev  tak  zbozng  zaznfva, 

jich  srdce  k  nejvy§§fmu  naladena, 
tu  "  Dundee,"  zazni  pisen  ohnivd, 

neb  "  Mucennici,"  hodnf  toho  jmena, 
neb  "  Elgin,"  hymna  velka,  povznesena, 

ta  nejsladSi  ze  §kotskych  hymen  vsech. 
Ty  slySi's-li,  jak  mala  zdd  se  cena 

lahodnych,  prazdnych  jiznich  zpevu  tech, 
je2  k  Tvurci  nenesou  se  zboSnych  na  kndlech. 

Posvatn£  strdnky  kne2sky  otec  cet', 
jak  milovan  byl  Abram  velkym  Bohem, 

jak  Moj^ii  valku  s  bezboz"nymi  ved', 
i  Amaleck6  srazil  v  boji  mnohem ; 
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neb  on,  jen2  kralovskym  pel  z"almy  slohem, 
jak  pro  sve  hrichy  mdlem  upad'  v  zmar, 

neb  o  Jobovi  cetl  pfeubohe'm, — 
pak  z  Isa'ia,  v  nem2  jest  nebes  zdr, 

a  z  ves"tcu  pfemnohych,  jiz  zpevu  meli  dar. 

Snad  Novy  zikon  c"et',  krev  nevinna' 

jak  prolita  za  hnsne  lidske  davy, 
jak  On,  jejz  v  nebi  Buh  mel  za  syna, 

na  zemi  nemel,  kam  by  slozil  hlavy, 
jak  ucennici  po  nem  obce  spraVy 

se  ujali  a  psali  v  mnohou  zem, 
jak  na  Pathmu  se  andel  piny  slaVy 

objevil  tomu,  jen2  byl  mildckem, 
i  spatfil  Babylon,  jak  padd  v  pychu  svem. 

Pak  zbozne  kleknuv,  Nebes  ku  krdli 

se  modli  svetec,  otec,  manzel  vfele : 
jak  nadej'  vitez,  vzletcl  do  dlli, 

ze  po  te  2iti  pouti  osamele 
se  opet  sejdou  v  rajskd  zdfi  skvele, 

kde  horkyeh  slz  uz  nenf,  ani  sten  ; — 
tarn  chvciliti  ze  budou  Stvofitele 

ve  sboru  tech,  jimz  sldvy  svitne  den, 
a  cas  ze  pujde  ddl  uz  jimi  netuSen. — 

S  tim  porovndn,  jak  chudy  ver  je  Md 

v  sve  nddhefe  a  umelostech,  pyse, 
kde  clovek  zboznost  jme  se  vykl£dat 

a  jenom  srdce  nepovznese  vyse  ! 
Buh  nechce  chrdm,  jenz  od  kadidla  dy§e, 

ni  knezskd  roucha,  ani  skvostny  ryt, 
v§ak  snad  ze  nekde  z  osamele  chySe 

rdd  usly§f  hlas  pravy  z  duse  znlt 
a  v  knihu  2ivota  svuj  chudy  vpfse  lid. 

Pak  obracf  se  kazdy  k  domovu, 
hned  na  loze  se  drobot'  odebird, 

v§ak  rodice  se  modli  poznovu 
a  vroucne  prosi  Pdna  vsehomfra, 
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by  On,  jen2  hladne  ptdce  neprezird 

a  ncLdherne"  tak  Satf  polni  kvgt, 
i  na  ne  vzpomnel,  kdy2  je  nouze  svfra, 

a  sdm  jak  racf,  na  jich  dftky  shied', 
viak  nejdffv  milosti  jim  svatou  srdce  ved'. 

V 

Hie,  tak  Skot  starych  velkost  pocata, 

k  nim  laska  doma,  v  svete  cest  se  mnozl ! 
jsout'  jenom  dechem  krdluv  knizata, 

mu2  poctivy  je  nejvysSf  tvor  bo2f ! 
6  jiste,  ac  jde  k  ctnostem  drahou  z  hlozi, 

chy2  stoji  vy§  neS.  paldc  velmozny. — 
Co  panska  nadhera  a  slava,  zbo^i, 

kdyz"  kra§li  se  jim  bidak  bezbozny, 
jen?  peklu  zaprodal  svuj  2ivot  mdto2ny  » 

O,  Skotie  !  md  vlasti  milena, 

za  niz"  m^  ruce  nejvroucnej'  jsou  spjaty, 
kd2  syn  tvych  brdzd  na  vekuv  kolena 

ma  spokojenost,  zdravf,  poklid  svaty  ! 
A  nebesa  ke2  chrdni  prostd  chaty 

od  nakaz,  pfepychu  a  nastrah  zlych  ! — 
Pak  at'  se  lame  korun  vinek  zlaty, 

lid  zvedne  se,  jej2  neposkvrnil  hfich, 
jak  hradba  ohnivd  kol  drahych  prahfi  svych  ! 

O  Ty,  jenS  krev  jsi  vlasti  odddnu 

lil  proudem  2havym  ve  Wallace  zily, 
jen2  velf§  mu^um  celit  tyranu, 

neb  slavne  umfit,  osud  porouci-li, 
Ty,  Bo2e  vernych  vlasti,  Bo2e  sfly, 

Ty,  vudce,  strazce,  rddce,  §tite  naS  ! 
O  neopust'  sve  Skotsko  v  te2ke  chvili, 

v2dy  bojovnfku,  pevci  vzejit  kaz", 
by  vlasti  na  veky  byl  ozdoba  i  stra2  1 

In 

^atn  0'  Chanter 
he  is   equally   successful.     He,  indeed,  also   stumbles  at 
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"  Kirkton  Jean,"  making  it  "  Kirktonskym  Johnym";  but 
the  fact  of 

"  But  withered  beldams,  auld  and  droll, 

Rigwoodie  hags,  wad  spean  a  foal," 
given 

"V§ak  babky  jako  zvadly  trs, 
ie  nevzalo  by  bribe  prs,"  l 

being  the  least  faithful  rendering,  is  abundant  evidence 
of  the  excellency  of  the  translation  of  this  versatile  and 
difficult  poem. 

TAM  0'  SHANTER. 

Kdyz"  z  ulice  se  kramaf  zved' 

a  kmotr  zi'zniv  s  kmotrem  sed', 

jak  po  trhu  se  pozdf  den 

a  domu  jde  uz  ten  i  ten  ; 

jak  sedi'me  tu  u  korbele, 

juz"  nas^kli  a  §t'astni  cele, 

kdoz"  dbaVd  gkotskych  mfli  tech 

a  vod  a  ba2in,  srdzti  vSech, 

jez"  od  domova  deli  nds, 

kde  zlobnd  Sena, — vem  to  d'as, — • 

He  vraStf  jako  mrdkava 

a  hneV  svuj  topi  do  zhava  ! 

To  Tarn  O'  Shanter  ctny  znal  veru, 

kdyz  jednou  v  noci  bral  se  z  Ayru, 

(to  stary  Ayr,  nad  mesto  jine 

jen?  mu2u  ctf,  dev  krdsou  slyne). 

6  Tame !  ke"z"  byl's  tentokrdt 
sv6  2eny  Kdty  poslech'  rad  ! 
VSdyt'  fekla  ti,  ze's  darmo§lap 
a  bldbolivy,  zpity  chlap, 


1  But  old  witches,  dry  as  the  bark  of  trees, 
At  which  a  foal  even  would  not  suck. 
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jenz  do  rfjna  od  listopadu 
dbal  z  mokrd  ctvrtS  kamaradti  ; 
co  -mletf,  ne2  by  hledel  koSe, 
pil  s  mlynarem,  az  nemel  gro§e ; 
2e  kdykoliv  jsi  klisnu  koval, 
s  kovafem  chmelil's  povykoval, 
ba  s  nedele  jste  na  pondelf 
s  Kirktonskym  Johnym  popijeli ; 
i  veStila,  ze  pozdej',  spis' 
se  nekde  v  Doonu  utopfs, 
neb  tmou  u  chramu  v  Alloway 
se  v  carodeju  vplete§  rej. 

0  dobre  2mky  !  jest  mi  2el, 
kdyz  pomyslim,  co  pravidel 
a  moudrych  rad  a  echo  vice 
muz"  nedbd  od  sve  polovice ! 

V§ak  radej'  dale. — V  onu  noc 
Tarn  zasedl  si  pevne  moc 
to2  u  krbu,  jenz  praskal  milo, 
a  pivo  dnes  tak  bo£sk£  bylo  ; 
Svec  Johny  sed'  po  jeho  boku, 
druh  stary,  verny,  pevny  v  loku  ; 
jak  bratra  Tarn  jej  rad  mel  vfele. 
neb  spolu  pili  tydny  cele"... 

1  zpivalo  se,  pilo  dale 

a  pivo  bylo  leps"i  stale ; 
Tarn  s  hospodskou  se  k  sobe 
— z"ert  tajny  byl  a  sladky,  skvely, 
§vec  nejhezci  dnes  pepfil  klepy, 
smich  ienkyfuv  byl  velkolepy  : 
at'  boufe  venku  huci  plani, 
Tarn  ani  za  mak  nedbal  na  ni. 

Strast,  zavidic  jim,  zoufanlivg 
se  utapela  sama  v  pive  ! 
Jak  domu  s  medem  letf  vcely, 
tak  minuty  dal  v  slasti  spely  ; 
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kral  muf  byt  blazen,  Tarn  byl  slavny, 
nad  svSta  zly  jak  vitgz  davny  ! 

V§ak  slast  je  vlcich  maku  kvet, 

jen  dotkni  se,  list  sprchne  hned  ; 

jak  snih,  kdyz"  padne  do  vln  feky, 

mzik  bfly, — taje  na  vse  veky  ; 

zaf  na  severu  tekavd, 

nez  ukaies  k  ni,  prestava  ; 

neb  oblouk  duhy  prekrasne, 

jenz"  v  prostfed  boufe  uhasne. — 

Cas,  pfiliv  nelze  udrzet ; 

jde  hodina,  Tarn  musi  jet. 

Noc  cernd.  byla  jako  smola 

a  priserna,  kdy2  kone  void  ; 

ba  v  takou  noc,  jak  on  ted'  klu§e, 

nevysla  nikdy  hffina  duse. 

Dul  vitr  jako  pekla  mech, 
dest'  tlouk'  se  vStru  na  kfidlech, 
svih  bleskii  hltan  temna  turn, 
hrom  dlouze,  dute  hfmi  a  dunf : 
v  tu  noc,  to  mohlo  decko  znat, 
ze  cert  si  bude  price  dbat. 

Na  vernd  klisne,  Sede"  Meg, 
— t^  lep§i  nemel  2ddny  rek, — 
pres  kaluz,  blato  klusal  Tarn, 
at'  de"s"t'  a  vitr,  hrom  a  plam ; 
svflj  modry  §irak  pftdrz'uje 
a  starou  pfsen  pozpevuje ; 
v§ak  ostrazit  se  ohlizf, 
zda  na  mm  co  se  neplizi, 
neb  k  Allowayi  bli^e  spel, 
kde  sov  je  moc  a  strasidel. 

Tim  casern  brod  ji2  pominul, 
kde  kramaf  v  snehu  zahynul, 
a  shrble  bfizy,  skalny  sraz, 
kde  zpity  Charlie  zlomil  vaz, 
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a  mohylu,  v  chrast  ukryte", 

kde  naili  decko  zabite, 

a  studnu,  Mungova  kde  mdt' 

se  povesila  na  oprat". 

Doon  proudi  pfed  mm  jeden  val 

a  v  boufi  hucf  lesy  v  ddl, 

blesk  polti  nebe  kfi'2  a  kriz 

a  hrom  se  vali  bKZ  a  bliz", 

kdy2,  hie,  skrz  kvilnych  stromu  fad 

chram  Allowaysky  videt  plat ; 

co  puklina,  jen  hofet  zdd  se 

a  rej  a  checht  z  nej  rozle'ha'  se. 


Jecminku  Jene,  smely  reku  ! 

jak  chrabrost  budis  ve  clov^ku  ! 

Tvou  cackou  krev  kdy  v  zildch  mame, 

ni  z  ddbla  si  nic  nedeMme  ! 

Tak  Tam,  v  nem2  hrd  to  vsemi  sidly, 

dnes  byl  by  pral  se  se  strasidly, 

vsak  Meg  tu  stala  hruzou  tknuta, 

az  patou,  rukou  pobidnuta 

se  k  pfedu,  k  svetlum  hnula  pfec, 

a  hie,  Tam  spatfil  divnou  vec  ! 

To  carodejek  divy  shon 

zde  tanci,  v§ak  ne  cotillion, 

lee  v  krok  a  skok  a  hej  a  rej 

se  s  kazdou  toci  carodej  ; 

na  fimse  v  okne  chlupaty 

sim  Ddbel  sedel  rohaty, 

pes  cerny,  velky,  v  ocich  rud 

a  z  pekelnych  jim  hraje  dud  ; 

z  tech  piskd  to  a  vfiska'  v  chram, 

ze  otMsd  se  ka2dy  trim. — 

Kol  rakve  st^ly  jako  skffnS, 

v  nich  mrtvi  v  rubds"ich  a  hlfnS, 

a  ka2dy,  jak  to  d'abel  sved', 

mel  svici  v  ruce  jako  led. — 

Tam  bohatyrsky  v  tdto  zafi, 

hie,  vidi  lezet  na  olta"fi 
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vrahovu  kostru,  v  poutu  hnat, 
jak  pid'  dve"  malych  nekftenat, 
pak  zlodej  tu  je  s  provazem 
a  s  umirani  vyrazem, 
pet  tomahawku  zrezavelych, 
p6t  mecu  vraSdou  zkrvavelych, 
dal  podvazek,  jenz  decko  rdousil, 
a  nuz",  jejz  syn  na  otce  brousil, 
krk  podfezav  mu  v  samy  vaz, 
na  stfence  §ed^  visel  vlas, 
ba  hruz  tu  jeste  mnoho  zfi  se, 
je2  jmenovati  neslusi  se. — 

Nas  Tarn  jak  hledel,  zasna,  chtiv^, 
hluk  rost'  a  zmahal  smich  se  divy, 
vfesk  dud  znel  hlasnej'  do  t2ch  vfav 
a  rychlej',  rychlej'  kfepcil  dav : 
a  toci  se  a  bocf,  boufi, 
a2  z  ka2de*ho  se  leje,  koufi, 
,    a  v  posled  cary  shodili 
a  tancili  jen  v  kosili  ! 

6  Tame  !  ted'  to  holky  by't 
tak  buclate  a  do  let  jit 
a  misto  Serky  za  ko§ile 
mft  platynko  tak  snehobild, — 
sv^  spodky,  ac  jen  jedny  mam, 
a  plys  kdys'  chvalil  krejcif  sam, 
je  s  tSla  dat  bych  dost  byl  slab^ 
za  jeden  pohled  na  ty  2aby  ! 

V§ak  babky  jako  zvadly  trs, 
ze  nevzalo  by  hnbe  prs, 
a  s  berli,  krokem  skotacivym  : — 
ja  2aludku  se  tvemu  divim. 

V§ak  prec  mel  Tarn  jen  z  pekla  §testf 
Hie,  hezouckd  tarn  kustka  jesti, 
dnes  ponejprv  tu  skotacic, 
(ji  pozdej'  Carrick  znaval  vie, 
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neb  uhranula  mnoho  krav 
a  potopila  lodi  dav 
a  posnetila  mnoho  2it, 
t.ik  ze  se  bal  ji  vSechen  lid) ; 
ko§ilka  hrubd, — feknem  hned 
v  ni  chodila  u2  z  detskych  let, 
sic  krdtkd  trochu,  kazdy  uzn£, 
vs"ak  lep§i  nemd  a  je  nuzna. — 
Ach,  malo  dobrd  mati  znala, 
kdy2  Nannince  ji  kupovala 
za  uspory  sv^  prdce  chude, 
ze  s  carodeji  tancit  bude ! 

Vsak  zde  md  Musa  couv£  zpet, 

nad  jeji  moc  je  taky  let ; 

md  Nannie  v  patach  ohen  dud 

(ta  sojka,  mrstnd.  jako  prut) ; 

Tarn  stoji  jako  kouzlem  jat, 

zrak  hledi  jako  na  poklad, 

sam  Satan  §ilha  ukosem 

a  s  bouflivym  hrd  pathosem 

a2, — krucek  v  pred  a  krucek  stranou, 

Tarn  ztratil  rozum  jednou  ranou 

a  vzkfiknul :  "Slava,  KoSilko  !" — 

V  mzik  zhaslo  kazde"  svetylko, 

a  sotva  Meg  mob.'  obrdtiti, 

ven  pekelnd  se  smecka  riti ! 

Jak  vyrazi  roj  hnevnych  vcel, 
kdy2  k  ulu  vpadne  nepfftel, 
jak  za  kockou  pes  padf  s  psem, 
kdyz"  vyskoci  jim  pfed  nosem, 
jak  v  trhu  lid  se  rozbShne, 
kdyz  "  Chyt'te  ho  ! "  se  rozlehne, 
tak  leti  Meg  a  v  patich  za  ni 
skfek  carodejek  zni  a  Idni  ! 

Acli,  Tame,  Tame,  ted'  je  chyba ; 
ted'  pecen  bude§  jako  ryba ! 
Uz  marne  cekd  Kata  bednA, 
at5  vdovske  §aty  sobe  jedna  ! 
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O  Maggie,  cvalej,  be2  a  let*, 
at'  v  prostred  mostu  jsi  u2  ted', 
tarn  zvednout  muzes  na  ne  chvost  — 
pfes  feku  nesmi  pekel  host. 
VSak  dffv  ne2  pfesla  Ccirft  hrdz, 
sdm  Dibel  hrdl  jf  o  ocas  ; 
neb  Nannie,  vedouc  ryk  a  skfek, 
ju2  v  patcich  byla  sVarne  Meg 
a  po  Tamu  se  vztekle  hnala, 
vSak  mdlo  Megin  ohen  znala, 
jen  skok  a  p£n  uX  spasen,  sdm, 
v§ak  jeji  §edy  chvost  ten  tarn  : 
svuj  d'ablice  si  vzala  dil 
a  Maggie  sotva  pahyl  zbyl. 

Ted',  pravdivy  kdo  2te§  ten  dej, 
syn  otce,  matky,  pozor  dej, 
at'  na  sklenku  si  na  chvilku, 
neb  krdtkou  myslfs  koSilku, 
jak  drahy  2ert  je  takovy, 
ber  pfiklad  s  klisny  Tamovy. 

The 

^bl)res0  to  a  Jftonse 

and 

Jl  JEountain  IJaisg 


are  literal  and  effective,  and  need  no  comment  though  in 
the  latter 

"  Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower," 

is  too  difficult  for  Mr.  Slddek,  as  it  has  been  for  all  the 
other  translators  ;  so  he  gives  it  — 

"  Ty  n&ny^  kvftku  rudobily."  1 

1  Thou  tender  flowret,  red  and  white. 
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POLN1  MYSCJS, 
kdyz"  ji  basnik  vyoral  hnfzdo. 

Ty  plachd,  sedd  mySko  maid, 
6,  jak  jsi  ty  se  polekala ! 
Ne,  netfeba,  bys  utikala 

tak  o  svc"  2iti  ! 
VXdyt1  mM'  jen  otka  neurvald 

ti  ublizui. 

Mne  z"el,  2e  clovek  vlddou  svojf 
rve  pasku,  kterd  tvorstvo  poji 
a  v  pfirodS  se  v§e  ho  bojf, — 

a  zmirdS  v  strachu 
ty,  jez  jsi  rodem  druzkou  mojf 

a  sestrou  v  prachu  ! 

Jd  vim,  2e  krade§  nekdy  z  2it, 

aj  co2,  chuderko — nutno  zit ! 

Z  dvou  mandelii  si  klasek  vzi't, — 

nu,  bud'  muj  host : 
bych  moh'  si  chleba  umisit, 

nine  zbylo  dost ! 

I  z  tve"ho  domku  strh'  jsem  krovy 
a  z  vetchych  stSn  si  vftr  lovf, 
a  z  echo  nynf  stavet  novy 

ne2  z  ostfice? — 
Je  za  dve?mi  snih  prosincovy' 

a  vichfice. 

Kdy2  pustla  pole  a  co  kde, 
ty's  videla,  jak  zima  jde 
a  myslila,  ze  budes  zde 

se  hezky  mil. — 
Tu  tfesk !   pluh  kruty  projede 

tvtij  teply  byt. 

Ta  maid  hrstka  trdvy,  stlani, 
tS   stala  kru§n^  namdhdni. — 
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Ted'  vypuzena !   za  v3e  ani 

ti  nezbyl  kout, 
bys  mohla  prebyt  snehu  vdni 

a  nezmrznout ! 

V§ak,  my§ko,  tak£  my  to  zndme, 
jak  ostrazitost  casto  klame  ; — 
pldn  nejlepsi,  jimz  hlavu  lame 

si  clovek,  mys — 
co  z  vseho  zbude  ? — strasti  same 

a  bol  a  tiz. 

A  pfec  tvuj  osud  preSt'asten  ! 
Ty  pouze  vi§,  cfm  zrani  den  : 
zrak  muj  vsak  zpdtky  obracen, 

6,  teskno  tarn ! 
A  pfede  mnou  ? — jd  hctddm  jen 

a  hruzu  mdm  ! 

HORSKE  CHUDOBCE. 

Ty  nezny  kvftku  rudobily, 
my  potkali  se  ve  zlou  chvili, 
muj  pluh  a  hroudy  rozkru§ily 

tv^  listky  prost^  ; 
te  uSetfit  jest  nad  md  sily, 

ty  drobny  skvoste  ! 

6  2el  mi  toho  zaordni  ! 

To  neni  skfivan,  jenz  te  skldnf, 

— tvuj  mily  soused, — v  rose  ranni, 

svou  pestrou  hrudi, 
kdy2  vesel  vzle"tne  za  svftani 

a  pole  budi. 

Bouf  od  severu  jestS  vyla 
v  ten  luh,  kde  jsi  se  narodila 
a  smava  ocka  otvofila, 

ty  maid  snilko, 
ac  nad  zem  sotva's  povstycila 

sv6  litl^  tilko. 
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Kvet,  zahrada  ji'mz  vyzdobena, 

bud'  kfovi  chrani  nebo  stena, 

vSak  zpod  hroudy  neb  zpod  kamena, 

ty  kvitko  maid, 
ndm  pole  zdobis"  nechra'nena 

a  sama  stale. 

Zde,  odena  v  svdm  chude"m  §atu, 
hrud'  sneznou  houpdS  v  slunce  zlatu 
a  z  toho  vSeho  2iti  chvatu 

tak  malo  2ddd§  ! 
V§ak  pfisel  pluh  a  na  obratu 

ted'  v  brazdu  padd§ ! 

Tak  osud  cekd  na  dfv&nu, 
je2  jako  kvftek  rostla  v  stmu 
a  v  proste"  Idsce  neznd  ninu 

jsouc  beze  strachu, 
a  v  m2ik,  jak  ty  ted'  padd§  v  hlfnu, 

se  octne  v  prachu  ! 

To  take"  osud  pevce  byvd, 
kdyz  mofem  ziti  lod'  mu  splyva" 
a  neznd  ruka  nedbanliva', 

co  moudfi  kd2i, — 
a2  ra^em  vskoci  vlna  diva 

a  v  hloub  jej  srdzf. 

To  take"  los  je  trpitele, 
jen2  s  nouzf  vdlcil  ziti  celd, 
az  lest  a  pycha  neprftele 

jej  v  bidu  skldly 
a  nezbyvd  mu  nadej  dele, 

krom  nebes — v  ddli. 

I  k  tobe,  jenz  tu  nad  tim  kvetem 
se  rmoutii,  osud  chvdtd  letem  ; 
pluh  zmaru  v  poll  neosetem 

v  tvuj  kvet  se  bh'2i, 
a2  skru§en  lehnes,  zhrzen  svetem 

pod  brandy  ti^i. 
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The  same  success  attends  Mr.  SMdek's  treatment  of 
the  songs,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  social  and 
humorous  songs,  wheie  he  does  not  maintain  the  same 
high  standard. 

For  instance,  in 


(!)  SHiUte  $  reto'fc, 
the  chorus  reads  — 

"  Na"m  2izen  hrdlo  potrhd 

a  proto  treba  pivo  ctit, 
i  af  si  kohout  kokrhd 

a  den  se  dm,  my  budem  pit  !  "  J 

I   cannot  understand  how  Mr.   SMdek  has   given   this 
for 

"  We  are  na  fou,  we're  no  that  fou, 

But  just  a  drappie  in  our  e'e  : 
The  cock  may  craw,  the  day  may  daw, 
And  aye  we'll  taste  the  barley  bree," 

it  is  so  unlike  his  faithful  work,  and  below  his  rendering 
of  the  rest  of  the  song. 

VESELA  TROJ1CE. 

6  Willie  nacal  soudecek 

a  Rob  i  Allan  byl  tu  hned, 
v  tu  noc  po  cel&n  krest'anstvu 

Set'  lepsich  brachu  nevidet. 

N£m  2fzen  hrdlo  potrhd 

a  proto  treba  pivo  ctit, 
i  at5  si  kohout  kokrhd 

a  den  se  dni,  my  budem  pit  ! 

1As  thirst  tears  our  throat 
Therefore  we  must  do  honour  to  beer, 
Let  the  cock  crow 
And  the  day  break,  we  still  shall  drink. 
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My  jsme  tfi  hosi  veself, 

tfi  statnf  hosi  z  Mokrovic, 
my  probili  tak  mnohou  rioc 

a  doufame  jich  probit  vie. 

Hie,  mesicek  je  vysoko, 

jd  zndm  ten  jeho  bily  roh, 
dice  na  mou  cest  nds  domu  vdst, 

to  by  si  jeite  pockat  moh'. 

Zvan  lotr  bud'  a  dareba, 

kdo  od  korbele  prvni  vstal  ; 
kdo  posledm  pad'  pod  zidli, 

ten  trojice  je  naSi  kral ! 

Ndm  zizen  hrdlo  potrhd 
a  proto  tfeba  pivo  ctit, 

1  at'  si  kohout  kokrhd 

a  den  se  dni,  my  budem  pit ! 

He  almost  spoils  his  version  of 

Ihe  $rato  Moot* 
by  such  a  rendering  as 

"  Bohaty  statek,  bohatSi  stryc," 1 
for 

"  A  weel-stocked  mailin,  himsel'  for  the  laird," 

which  is  very  poor;  whilst 

"  Co  d'dbel  nechtel,  za  dvandct  dni 

dosel  k  me  sestfence  Bessy, 
ta  ceraa"  straka  ! — vodil  se  s  ni  ; 
6,  potkat  jen  sama  ji  kdesi,  6,  kdesi, 
6,  potkat  jen  sama  ji  kdesi  ! "  2 

1  Himself,  a  rich  estate,  a  richer  uncle  still. 

2  And  the  devil,  if  he  didn't  in  twelve  days 

Go  to  my  cousin  Bessy — 

That  black  magpie,  and  went  about  with  her  ; 
Oh  !  if  I  ever  should  meet  her  alone,  oh,  ever ! 
Oh  !  if  I  ever  should  meet  her  alone. 
S 
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is  still  worse  as  a  substitute  for 

"  But  what  wad  ye  think  ?  in  a  fortnight  or  less — 

The  deil  tak'  his  taste  to  gae  near  her  ! 
He  up  the  Gateslack  to  my  black  cousin  Bess : 
Guess  ye  how,   the  jade  !    I   could  bear  her,   could 

bear  her, 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jade  !  I  could  bear  her." 

These  are  all  the  more  tantalizing  as  they  are  so  weak, 
and  are  the  only  defects  in  an  otherwise  excellent  trans- 
lation. 

ZENICH. 

Minule  v  maji  2enich  sel  k  ndm 
a  velkou  svou  lasku  na  lokte  meril, 

jci  fekla,  k  rnu^um  zds"ti  2e  mdm, 

a  d:as  ho  vem,  on  mi  to  vefil,  on  vefil, 
d'as  ho  vem,  on  mi  to  vefil ! 

On  fek',  ze  v  ocich  na  sta  m£m  stfel, 

ze  Idska  v  rov  by  jej  sklala ; 
jd  fekla,  aby  si  pro  Jeany  mfel, 

a  pdn  Buh  mi  odpust',  j£  lhala,  jd  lhala, 

pdn  Buh  mi  odpust',  j£  lhala. 

Bohaty  statek,  bohatSi  stryc, 

hned  svatba,  kdyby  se  libii, — 
jd  na  vie  jako  bych  nedbala  nic, 

ac  jiny  mene  mi  slfbil,  mi  slfbil, 

ac  jiny  mene  mi  slfbil. 

Co  d'dbel  nechtel,  za  dvanact  dni 

doiel  k  me  sestfence  Bessy, 
ta  cerni  straka  ! — vodil  se  s  ni ; 

6,  potkat  jen  sama  ji  kdesi,  d,  kdesi, 

6,  potkat  jen  sama  ji  kdesi ! 

S  nedele  cestu  do  mesta  mdm, 

zdrmutkem  slepd  a  hluch£, 
a  kdo2e  tarn  nebyl  neSli  on  sam, 

mne  zd^lo  se,  2e  vidi'm  ducha,  ba  ducha, 

zdalo  se,  ze  vidi'm  ducha. 
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Jd  jenom  pro  lidi  pohledla  nan, 

— musime  vesti  si  skromne, — 
muj  zenich  klopytnul,  hofi  mu  skrdn, 

a  fekl,  ze  bldzen  je  do  me,  je  do  me, 

fekl,  2e  bldzen  je  do  me. 

Jd  na  svou  sestfenku  ptala  se  hned, 

sluch-li  ji  slouSi  v  torn  casu, 
s  jeji-li  nozkou  svec-li  to  sved' — 

klel,  BoSe,  jako  sto  d'asti  sto  d'asu, 

klel,  Bo2e,  jako  sto  d'asil ! 

Bych  si  ho  vzala,  prosil,  co  moh', 

2e  vyrvu  srdce  mu  z  nitra  ; — 
tak  aby  neumfel,  ubohy  hoch, 

snad  bude  svatba  u2  zitra,  uz  zitra, 

snad  bude  svatba  u2  zitra. 


With 

drag 


he  succeeds  better,  though 

"  hej,  to  bylo  smichu,"  1 

entirely  misses  the  drollery  of 

"  Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't"  ; 
and 

"Marta  hluchd  jako  dub"2 

seems  an  unhappy  substitute  for 

"  Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig," 

and  scatters  to  the  wind  all  poetical  associations  with  the 
"whispering  oak"  and  "the  spirit  in  the  wood."  Other- 
wise the  translation  is  most  felicitous. 


1  Ha,  then  was  great  laughter. 

2  Meg  was  deaf  as  an  oak. 
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DUN  KAN. 

Na  ndmluvy  Dunkan  sel, 

hej,  to  bylo  smfchu  ; 
z  na"s  uZ  kazdy  v  hlave  mel, 

hej,  to  bylo  smichu  ; 
Marta, — ach  to  Idsky  hrob, — 
zvedla  nosejk  v  samy  strop, 
Dunkan  stal  tu  jako  snop, 
hej,  to  bylo  k  smichu  ! 

Dunkan  prosil,  Dimkan  cup', 
hej,  to  bylo  smichu  ; 

Marta  hluchd  jako  dub, 
hej,  to  bylo  smichu. 

Dunkan  vzdychal  zle  a  zle, 

oci  mel  jak  promokle, 

fek',  ze  skoci  do  rokle, 
hej,  to  bylo  k  smichu ! 

Ale  pfejdou  den  i  noc, 
hej,  to  bylo  smichu, 

mama"  la"ska  trdpi  moc, 
hej,  to  bylo  smichu. 

Rek'  si  Dunkan  :  BMzen  jsem, 

abych  umfel  k  smichu  vsem  ? 

Pysnd  husa,  d'as  ji  vem ! 
hej,  to  bylo  smichu. 

Jak  se  stalo, — doktor  sprav  ; 

hej,  to  bylo  k  smichu  : 
Marta  stune,  Dunkan  zdrav, 

hej,  to  bylo  smichu. 
Neco  bodd  ve  nadrech, 
za  vzdechem  se  dere  vzdech, 
a  ty  oci, — co  je  v  tech  ! 

hej,  to  bylo  smichu. 

Dunkan, — nu,  byl  mekky  hoch, 
hej,  to  bylo  k  smichu, 

jak  by  Marte  nepomoh'  ? 
hej,  to  bylo  smichu. 
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Nemoh'  jejf  smrti  chtet ; — 
tak  se  smifil  radef  hned, 
ted'  je  oba  teSi  svet, 
hej,  to  bylo  smfchu ! 


One  of  the  humorous  songs,  however,  is  rendered  in 
the  same  faultless  style  as  the  pathetic  songs,  and  that 
one  is 


(Exciseman. 

CERT  PO   VSI  HRAL. 

V 

Cert  po  vsi  hral  a  tancoval 

a  odlit'  s  akcisalcem, 
a  2eny  vzkfikly  :  "  Rohaty, 

jen  chytni  si  ho  h^kem  ! 

Ted'  budem  varit,  pivo  pit 

a  zacnem  se  soumrakem, 
a  v§ech  nas  dfk  mej  pekelnik, 

ze  odlil'  s  akcisdkem  ! 

Je  dupak,  stras^k,  obkrocdk 

a  skocnd  s  rejdovdkem, 
v§ak  ze  v§ech  tancu  nejlepsi, 

d'as  tancil  s  akcisdkem.— 

V 

Cert  po  vsi  hral  a  tancoval 

a  odh't'  s  akcisdkem  ; 
a  2eny  vzkfikly  :  "  Rohaty, 

jen  chytni  si  ho  hdkem  !  " 

But  when  we  come  to  the  pathetic  songs,  Mr.  Sladek's 
efforts  are  so  perfect  that  any  criticism  would  be  mere 
pedantry.  They  are  almost  matchless  translations.  I  give 
some  examples  of  the  various  classes  of  songs  without 
further  comment. 
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Jl  Jttan'0  a  Jftan  for  a'  that. 

A    VSEMU  VZDOR—A  PR  EC  1 1 

V 

Ze  mi  se  chuda"  poctivost 

se  svislou  hlavou  vleci  ? — 
To  sketa  di  ! — My  smell  dost 

byt  chudymi  jsme  pfeci ! 
Vzdor  klopote,  jez"  dusi  no's 

a  pfes  ty  vsechny  veci  : 
je  vznesenost  jen  mince  r£z, 

a  mu2  je  zlatem  pfeci. 

At'  stacf  nim  jen  na  chleba 

a  serku  a  ty  veci, — 
kment  bloud  mej,  vino  dareba, 

jen  muz  je  clovek  pfeci. 
Pfes  pozMtkove  pavucf, 

ty  cetky  a  ty  veci 
mu2  poctivy,  at'  nejchudsi. 

jest  kr^lem  lidi  pfeci. 

Jak  cepyfi  se  hejsek  ten ! 

ma"  erb  a  tak  ty  veci : 
sta  klekd  jich,  kdyz  hlesne  jen, 

a  on  je  hlupalc  pfeci. 
Pfes  vsechen  lesk,  jimz  oplyvd, 

ty  fcidy,  stuhy,  veci 
mu2  volny  se  nan  podivi 

a  usmeje  se  pfeci. 

Krdl  kn2ecf  muf  titul  d^t 

a  Serpu  manske  pleci, 
vsak  ctneho  muze  udelat, 

to  nedokdze  pfeci ! 
Pfes  dustojenstvi  kazdy  drub, 

a  slechticke"  ty  veci : 
f  poctivi  a  silny  duch 

tfm  nejvyssim  jsou  pfeci. 
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Toz  modlem  se,  at'  stane  se 

a  stane  se  to  pfeci, — 
by  cest  a  duch  si  zem£  kruh 

sve  podmanily  veci. 
Ba  vSemu  vzdor,  Set'  jedenkrdt 

po  Sirem  svete  pfeci 
mu2  podle  muze  bude  sta"t 

jak  bratr  pleci  k  pleci  ! 

To 

.Scots,  to  ha  hae 

the  publisher  adds  the  patriotic  prayer — 

"  And   so  may  God  always  protect  the  cause  of  Freedom 
as  He  did  on  that  day  !    Amen." 

PRED  BITVOU  U  BANNOCKBURNU. 

Skoti,  kter6  Wallace  ved', 
Skoti,  s  nimi2  Bruce  §el  v  pfed, 
vitejte  mi  naposled 

v  hrob,  neb  vite"zstvi  ! 
Ted'  je  den  a  ted'  je  m2ik ; 
vizte  §ery  vrahu  §ik, 
hie,  to  Edward,  nasilnik, — 

pouta,  otroctvf ! 

Kdo  ze  chce  tu  zradit  vlast  ? 
Kdo  jak  sketa  v  hrob  se  kldst  ? 
Kdo  jak  podly  rob  se  tMst? 

couvni,  prchni  hned  ! 
Za  kraUe  a  skotsky  lid, 
za  volnost  kdo  chce  se  bit, 
volny  sta"t  a  volny  mfit, 

za  mnou,  za  mnou,  v  pfed ! 

Pfi  utisku  beda"ch,  zlech, 
vaSich  synech  v  okovech ! 
vycedime  krev  2il  v§ech, — 
volny  v§ak  bud'  syn ! 
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S  ndsilniky  dolu  dnes  ! 
V  ka2de*m  vrahu  tyran  Ides' ! 
Volnost  znaci  kazdy  tes  ! — 
k  vftezstvij  neb  v  zhyn  ! 

A  tak  chrani2  Buh  vec  pravdy  a  volnosti, 
jak  ucinil  to  v  onen  den  !     Amen. 
Pozn.  .basnikovo. 


DAVNO  JIZ. 

Jak, — stare  Msky  zapommt, 
kde  druhu  druh  stdl  blfz  ?— 

jak, — stare  Idsky  zapomnft, 
snad,  ze  to  ddv.no  jiz  ? 

Tak  ddvno,  brachu  muj, 

tak  ddvno  ji2, — 
vsak  srdecne  si  pfipijem 

na  "  davno  ji2  ! " 

My  kvety  spolu  trhali 
pfes  mnohy  dol  a  vys  ; 

a  Sli  jsme  cestou  trnitou 
tak  daVno  ji2. 

My  splouchali  se  v  potoce, 

zda  jeste  o  torn  vf§  ? 
pak  loucila  nds  mofskd  hloub 

tak  davno  jiz. 

Zde  ruka,  verny  pfiteli, 
a  k  memu  srdci  bli'2  ! 

tak  hluby  douSek  nepili 
jsme  ddvno  jiz ! 

Ty  jiste  do  dna  dopije§ 
a  jd  svou  do  dna  ciS : 

bud'  zdrdvo  v§e,  jak  byvalo 
tak  ddvno  i2 ! 
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Tak  d£vno,  brachu  muj, 

tak  daVno  jiz, — 
vsak  srdecne  si  pfipijem 

na— "Davno  ji2!" 

The  excellence  of  Mr.  Sladek's  translation  is  most 
conspicuous  in  the  love  songs ;  indeed,  they  are  generally 
faultless.  He,  like  so  many  other  translators,  omits  the 
O  in 

Jftg  Dannie,  (0. 

MA  NANN/E. 

Tarn  za  horami,  ze  slatin 

kde  Lugar  tece  v  liny, 
den  zimni  zapad'  v  noci  klin 

a  jd  jdu  za  svou  Nannie. 

Noc  tmavd  jest  a  deSt'  a  chlad 

jdou  od  za"padni  strany, 
v§ak  vezmu  plaid  a  podivat 

se  pujdu  ke  sve  Nannie. 

Tak  roztomila",  mlada"  jest 

v  te  proste  kra"se  panny  ; 
ten  jazyk  stihni  bozi  trest, 

jen2  klamal  by  mou  Nannie. 

Tou  krdsou  srdce  prosvftd 

bez  poskvrny  a  hany, 
jen  chudobka  ted'  rozvitd 

je  cista  jak  md  Nannie. 

Jd  venkovsky  jsem,  prosty  hoch 

a  mdlo  lidmi  znany, 
lee  co  mi  vsech  je  po  lidech, 

jsemt'  vita"n  v2dy  sve  Nannie. 

M^  bohatstvi  je  moje  mzda, — 

sic  nemgfim  se  s  piny, 
vsak  nikdo  mi  nic  nepfida", 

muj  poklad  jest  md  Nannie. 
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Nds  sedlak  r£d  se  divd.  v  luh 

na  ovce,  kone,  Mny, 
jd  rdd  m£m  v  ruce  jeho  pluh 

a  na  srdci  svou  Nannie. 

A  v  dobru,  zlu  mne  dostaci 

los  nebesy  mi  dany, 
mne  zddnd  starost  netlaci 

a  ziju  jen  sve  Nannie. 


MAR  Y  MOR/SON. 

O,  Mary,  pfistup,  k  oknu  bliz", 

to  cas,  kdy  vfd^m  te  tam  stdt— 
at'  spatfim  usmev,  pohled  ji2, 

mne  draz§f  kazdy  nad  poklad. 
Jak  pracoval  bych  v  poli  r£d 

od  usvitu  a2  v  slunka  sklon, 
kdyz  v  odmenu  bych  svoji  zvdt 

moh'  slicnou  Mary  Morison 

Kdy2  vcera  hudba  zacla  znet 

a  tancem  hlucel  svetly  sdl, 
me  myslenky  §ly  k  tobe  v  let, 

j'a"  nesly§el  a  nedychal, 
ten  kr£skou  tu,  ten  onu  zval 

a  po  jine  byl  vsechnech  shon. — 
"  O,  neni,"  j£  si  zavzdychal, 

"z  vds  Mdn£  Mary  Morison!" 

6,  Mary,  tolik  stroji§  muk, 

a  jd  bych  za  te  umfel  tich, 
a  stavis  meho  srdce  tluk, 

v  nem2  pouze  Mska  k  tobe  hffch. 
Kdy2  Msky  neni  v  prsou  tvych, 

pfej  soucitny  mi  aspofi  ston, — 
neb  mySlenek  mit  nemuf  zlych 

v  sve  du§i  Mary  Morison. 
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In 


Jtfton 

he    again,    like    so    many    other    translators,    omits    the 
adjective  which    renders  the   original   so   melodious,  and 

says  simply, 

"  Plyn  zvolna,  Aftone."  l 

In  the  Czech  version,  however,  this  omission  does  not  inter- 

fere with  the  melody. 

NA  AFTONU. 

Plyn  zvolna,  Aftone,  pfes  luhy  a  vfes, 
plyn  zvolna,  k  tve  chvale  j<i  zazpivdm  dnes  ; 
ma"  Mary  tu  dffme  u  Sevelnych  pen, 
plyn  zvolna,  Aftone,  a  neru§  ji  sen. 

Tarn  v  dolu  mi  ustan,  ty  hrdlicko,  jiz. 
ty  hvizdavy  kose  tarn  v  trni  se  ztis, 
juz  pfestan,  ty  cejko,  mi  volat  a  lka"t, 
mou  dfvku,  v£s  zdddm,  ted'  nechte  mi  spa"t. 

Jak  pnou  se,  Aftone,  tve  pahorky  kol, 

jak  ciste  klikati  se  bystfene  v  dol, 

tarn  kazdy  den  bloudim,  kdyz  slunce  jde  vy§, 

mdm  pfed  sebou  st^da  i  Marynu  chyz. 

Jak  mily  tvych  zelenych  dolin  je  vzhled, 
kde  v  lesina"ch  divokych  petrklic  zkvet', 
tarn  casto,  kdyz  vlahy  uz  soumrak  je  dne, 
bfiz  vonnych  kmen  stfni  mou  Mary  i  mne. 

Jak  cisty,  Aftone,  tvych  proudti  je  trpyt, 
kdyz  vinou  se  kolem,  kde  Maryn  je  byt, 
jak  laskuji  vody  kol  nozek  jak  snfh, 
kdyz  stavic  je  trha"  kvfit  na  bfezich  tvych. 

Plyn  zvolna,  Aftone,  pres  luhy  a  vfes, 
plyn  zvolna,  mi  feko,  ja"  zpiva*m  ti  dnes  ; 
md  Mary  tu  dffme  u  §evelnych  pen, 
plyn  zvolna,  Aftone,  a  neru§  ji  sen. 


1  Flow  gently,  Afton. 
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OTitulb  JJla0t. 

0,  KDYBYS  MRAZNOU  VIC  HR  1C  I  ,  .  . 

O,  kdybys  mraznou  vichfici 

Sla  po  pMni,  sla  po  pldni, 
muj  §at  pfed  divou  va"nici 

te  ochranf,  te  ochrani. 

A  kdyby  sudby  kruty  los 

te  bouff  stih',  te  boufi  stih', 
mi  prsa  tebe  ukryjou 

pfed  kaSdou  z  nich,  pfed  kazdou  z  nich. 

A  kdybych  byl  kdes  v  pustine 

a  sveta  kraj,  a  sveta  kraj, 
kdy2  ty  tarn  bude§,  div^  pou§t' 

mne  bude  raj,  mne  bude  raj'. 

A  kdybych  s  tebou,  sveta  kral, 

byl  na  trung,  byl  na  trune, 
ty  budes  skvostem  nejdrazsfm 

v  me  korune,  v  me  korune  ! 

In 

Jt  ^eb,  ^eb  ^o0e 

he  omits  the  colour  entirely,  and  simply  says  — 
"  Ma  mila  jest  jak  riazi^ka."  l 

This  does  not  mar  the  music  in  the  Czech  as  it  does  in 
the  English  language,  but  I  think  it  would  have  been 
better  had  Mr.  Sladek  retained  the  O  in  this  song, 

"  O  my  love's  like  a  red,  red  rose," 
as  he  did  with  "O  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast." 

1  My  love  is  like  a  rose. 
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MA  MILA  JEST  JAK  RUZ.1CKA. 

Md  mild  jest  jak  ruzicka, 

kdy2  v  cervnu  vypuci, 
md  mild  jest  jak  pfsnicka, 

kdyz  sladce  zazvucf. 

A  jak  jsi  krdsnd,  divko  md, 

tak  z  duSe  mdm  tS  rdd, 
spis'  more  vyschnou,  ne2  bych  jd 

te  pfestal  milovat. 

Spi§'  more  vyschnou,  mildcku, 

a  ze  skal  bude  troud,  — 
a  k  vroucfmu  t£,  mildcku, 

chci  srdci  pfivinout. 

A  s  bohem  bud',  md  milend, 

bud'  zdrdva,  Buh  te"  sil,  — 
vsak  pfijdu  zas,  at'  vzdalend 

jsi  deset  tisfc  mil  ! 


m  n'  the  Jtirt0  the  minb  ran  $  lato. 

Here,  exceptionally,  Mr.  Slddek  misses  one  of  Burns's 
poetical  touches,  in  which  he  gives,  or  at  least  indicates, 
the  same  individual  character  to  the  wind  as  is  given  in 
the  "  Dowie  Dens  o'  Yarrow  "  — 

"  Oh,  gentle  wind  that  bloweth  south 

From  where  my  love  repaireth, 
Convey  a  kiss  from  his  dear  mouth 
To  tell  me  how  he  fareth." 

This  touch  Mr.  Sladek  misses,  and  merely  says, 

"VSech  uhlu  sv2ta  nejradej' 
ten  zdpadovy  mdm,"  l 

The  remainder  of  the  translation,  however,  maintains  the 
uniform  high  standard. 

1  Of  all  the  corners  in  the  world 
The  west  I  hold  the  dearest. 
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VSECH  UHLU  SVETA. 
Vsech  uhlu  sveta  nejradej' 

ten  zapadovy  mam, 
neb  moje  zlate  srdecko 

dli  za  horami  tarn. 
Tarn  hvozdy  jsou  a  feky  jdou 

a  roste  vres  a  mech 
a  v  noc  i  den  tarn  touzim  jen 

k  sve  nejmilejSi  z  vsech. 

Ji  vidim  v  kaz"de  kve'tine 

tak  milou,  slicnou  tak, 
ji  sly§im,  v  doubrav  tisine 

kdyz  milo  zpfvd  pt£k. 
Ba  tolik  nemd  kvetinek, 

ni  louka,  les  a  bfeh, 
ni  pt££at,  j£  co  vzpominek 

na  nejmilej§{  z  v§ech. 


N1KOMU. 

zenu  svou  a  mdm  ji  rd.d 
a  neberu  ji  nikomu  ; 
jd  parohy  si  neddm  dat 
a  neddvdm  je  nikomu. 

Jd  mam  svuj  gro§  a  nechci  vie, 
xde  !  —  diky  za  nic  nikomu  ; 

j£  k  pujcovani  nemam  nic 
a  nejsem  dluzen  nikomu. 

J£  nevedu  si  panskou  fee, 
viak  neukfivdim  nikomu, 

\i.  mam  svuj  dobry,  plosky  mec 
a  nevyhnu  se  nikomu. 

Chci  vesely  a  volny  byt 

a  nezadonim  nikomu, 
kdyz  nikdo  nechce  ke  mnfi  jft, 

v§ak  nepujdu  ja  k  nikomu  ! 
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In 

Coming  thro'  the 


Mr.  SMdek  avoids  the   "brook"  error  of  so  many  trans- 
lators, and  renders  it  faithfully  to  the  original. 

JAK  SLA  ZITEM. 

Jak  Sla  zitem  Jenny  maM, 

jak  Sla  pfes  tu  mez, 
suknicku  si  urousala 

ubozatko  dues. 

Uboza"tko,  Jenny  maid, 

casto  jako  dnes 
suknicku  si  urousala, 

jak  §la  pres  tu  mez. 

Nekoho-li  potkd  nSkdo, 

jak  jde  zitem  kdes, 
nSkoho-li  zhuhickuje, 

nac  by  nekdo  hies'? 

Nekoho-li  potkd  nekdo, 

jak  jde  skrze  les, 
nekoho-li  zhubickuje, 

m£  to  zvedet  ves  ? 

UboMtko,  Jenny  maM, 

casto  jako  dnes 
suknicku  si  urousala, 

jak  §la  pfes  tu  mez. 


Jfohn  ^nberson,  mg  Jxr. 

JAN  ANDERSEN. 

Muj  Jene  Andersene, 
kde  jsou  ty  mlade  easy  ! 
mel's  <^elo  jako  mleko 
a  havrani  mSl's  vlasy. 
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Ted'  celo  mds  tak  lyse, 
a.vlasy  posnezene, 
vSak  2ehnej  Buh  tu  starou  leb, 
muj  Jene  Andersene. 

Muj  Jene  Andersene, 
my  do  vrchu  sli  spolu 
a  prozili  dem  mnohy 
i  v  radosti  i  v  bolu  ; — 
ted'  vra'vora'me  dolu, 
vsak  ruku  v  nice,  Jene, 
a  dole  budem  spolu  spa"t, 
muj  Jene  Andersene ! 


1&o  JRary  in 

MAR1I  V  NEBES1CH. 

Ty  hvezdo,  hasnouci  tak  zvolna. 

vzdy  prvnim  jitrem  vitdna,— 
zas  den  mi  hla'sa's',  ach  tak  bolna, 

kdy  Marie  mi  vyrv^na. 
6  Marie,  ty  drahy  stine, 

kde  nyni  v  miru  blaze  dlis? 
zda  vidis  toho,  jenz  zde  hyne, 

ci  kruty  bol  muj  neslysis  ? 

Jak  zapomnft  na  chvili  nehu 

a  na  posva'tny  hdjek  ten, 
kde  na  klikatem  Ayru  brehu 

jsme  2ili  kra"tky  Msky  den? 
6  nevyhladi  vecnost  ceM 

ty  vzpominky  tech  zaslych  dni, 
tvuj  obraz,  jak's  mi  v  loktech  dlela, 

to  objeti,  ach  posledni! 

Ayr  snive  bublal  pfes  obla"zky, 
les,  husty  pazit  splyval  v  niz  ; 

v§e  kolem  jaly  v  n^ruc  l£sky, 
tu  hloh,  tarn  vonn^  vStve  bffz. 
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Kvet  pukal  piny  rosne  vMhy, 

na  snSti  Mskou  zpival  pt£k, 
a2  zrudnul  z£pad,  ach  tak  z£hy  ! 

a  den  se  chylil  ve  soumrak. 

Ty  vzpommky  mi  2ijou  ddle 

a  duch  se  nemuf  odtrhnout  ! 
cas  v§e,  co  bylo,  hloubf  st^le, 

jak  feci§te  si  br^zdf  proud. 
O  Marie,  ty  zaSly  stine, 

kde  nyni  v  miru  blaze  dlis  ? 
zda  vidf§  toho,  jenz  zde  hyne, 

neb  kruty  bol  mfij  neslySf§  ? 


HUNGARIAN. 

IN  the  Hungarian  there  are,  in  a  translation  by  Joseph 
Levay,  published  in  Budapest  in  I892,1  the  same  terse 
and  faithful  rendering,  and  the  same  sympathetic  spirit 
displayed  as  in  the  Bohemian  version.  This  volume  is 
neat  and  chaste,  and  contains  nearly  270  pieces,  with  a 
full  and  appreciative  preface. 

<^he  €ottar'0  .Saturiag  $ight. 

Mr.  LeVay  has  evidently  drunk  in  the  spirit  of  this  piece. 
He  gives  it  complete,  including  the  extract  from  Gray's 
"  Elegy "  and  the  "  Dedication  to  Robert  Aiken,"  and 
renders  it  with  so  much  beauty  and  fidelity  that  it  would 
only  be  captious  to  pick  out  any  small  defects  ;  but,  indeed, 
these  are  few,  the  chref  one  being  that  he  represents  the 
children  as  working  with  their  father  instead  of  being  at 
service  with  neighbouring  farmers,  as  was  formerly  so  much 
the  custom  in  Scotland.  So  he  renders 

"  Belyve,  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in, 
At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun' ; 
Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin 
A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town," 

1  Burns  K6bert  Koltemenyei,  forditotta  Levay  Jozsef,  kiadja  a 
Kisfaludy-Tarsasag.  Budapest :  Franklin-Tarsulat,  Magyar  Irod. 
Intezet  es  Konyvnyomda. 
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as  follows — 

"  Kesobb  berepnek  a  korosb  fiak. 

Segftoi  a  gazdagsdgba'  mdr, 
Ekenel  ez,  a  nydjndl  az  forog, 

A  harmadik  meg3  a  vdrosba  ja>." l 

As  well  as  being  incorrect  in  meaning,  this  is  the  feeblest 
verse  in  the  translation,  though  there  are  few  verses  which 
merit  this  adjective.  Jenny  does  not  seem  to  be  a  common 
name  in  Hungarian,  as  Mr.  LeVay  changes  the  daughter's 
name  to  Elizabeth  (Erzsike=Erzsi).  I  give  the  whole 
piece. 

SZOMBAT  ESTVE  A  KUNYHOBAN. 

Igen  tisztelt  bara'tom,  kedvesem  ! 

Ez  a  dal  nem  beVencz  kolto  dala ; 

Becsiilet  vonz,  nem  a  konczot  lesem, 

Dfjam  egy  jo  bardt  tetszo  szava. 

Eneklem  egyszerii  skot  hangokon 

Az  egyiigyii  diet  sordt  neked, 

S  6s  erzetet,  mely  biinnel  nem  rokon ... 

Oh,  ha  kunyhoban  folyna  eleted, 

T^n  ndvtelen  volndl,  de  boldogabb,  lehet ! 

November!  sze"l  ziig  az  ugaron, 

A  te"li  kurta  nap  vegdre  jdr, 

Megte"r  ekebol  a  csiiggedt  barom, 

Nyugodni  szaUl  a  varjak  serge  nicir. 

Vdge  a  gazda  fdradalminak, 

Egy  he"t  bajanak  vdget  vet  az  €} ; 

Asot,  kapdt,  gereblye"t  ossze  rak, 

A  holnaptol  enyhet,  nyugtot  remel 

S  a  mezorol  haza  lankadtan  mendesrel. 


1  Later  on  the  older  sons  come  in, 
Who  already  assist  him  in  the  farm, 
This  one  at  the  plough,  the  other  at  the  sheep, 
The  third  goes  to  the  town. 
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Feltiin  elotte  magdnos  laka, 
A  mely  folott  egy  vdn  fa  vedve  £11 ; 
Csendiil  a  vdro  kisdedek  zaja, 
Apjok  ele  szalad  mind,  szinte  szill 
Viddman  csillogo  kis  tiizhelye, 
Csevego  gyermek  (te'rde'n  rengeti) 
Red  mosolyg6  szorgalmas  neje, 
Nyomaszto  gondjain  konnyit  neki, 
S  torSdeset,  bajat  mind  elfeledteti. 

Kesobb  beldpnek  a  korosb  fiak. 

Segitoi  a  gazdagsdgba'  mar, 

Ekenel  ez,  a  nyajnal  az  forog, 

A  harmadik  meg'  a  vdrosba  jdr. 

A  legidosb  remdnyok,  Erzsike 

Szintdn  bejo,  kit  ifju  tiiz  hevit, 

Talan  egy  uj  oltonyt  mutatni  be, 

Vagy  megtakargatott  fillereit, 

Melyekkel  sziiloin  majd  sziaksegben  segit. 

Ldny  es  fitestvdr  ekkent  egybe  gyul, 
S  egymds  hogyan  l^t^t  kerdezgeti ; 
A  nyajas  ora  gyors  szamyon  repiil, 
Ki  mit  hallott  s  Idtott,  beszelgeti. 
Es  rajtok  ugy  merengnek  a  sziilok, 
Mintha  rem&iyok  betelt  volna  mar. 
Az  anyjok  tiivel,  olloval  siirog, 
Ocska  ruhcit  foltoz  s  lijjd  csindl 
S  melclznak  az  apjok  into  szavaindl. 

Inti,  hogy  gazda,  gazdasszony  szavdt 
A  legenyeknek  teljesitni  kell ; 
Dolgozni  kell  serenyen,  igazdn 
Ott  is,  hoi  rajok  senki  nem  figyel. 
"  S  oh  !  feljetek  mindenha  az  urat, 
Ejjel-nappal  hun  munkdlkodjatok  ; 
Megallni  a  kiseVtesek  alatt, 
Az  6  seg^lydhez  forduljatok : 
A  ki  6t  keresi,  csalddni  sohse  fog." 
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De  csitt !   az  ajton  ime  csendesen 

Kopognak  :  Erzsi  ma>  jol  tudja  ki : 

A  szomszed  fia  jdrt  a  retaken 

S  haza  kisdrte  6t,  most  vallja  ki ; 

A  sziizi  Idngra,  mely  Erzsi  szeme"t 

S  arczdt  elonti,  anyja  folfigyel, 

Toprengve  ke"rdi  a  fiu  nevet, — 

S  felig  szepegve  mondja  Erzsi  el, 

Oriil  az  anyjok,  hogy  nem  hitvdny  siheder. 

Bdtran  vezet  be  Erzsi  egy  dere"k 

Ifjat,  kit  anyjok  vizsgdn  ndzeget ; 

Oriil  Erzsi,  hogy  nem  rosszul  vevek  ... 

Apjok  lovat,  eket  mit  emleget. 

Orom  gyiil  a  legeny  jdmbor  sziven, 

De  oly  szemermes,  ugy  tartozkodik  ; 

Az  anya-szem  kikemli  konnyeden, 

Miert  piriil,  miert  komolykodik 

S  orvend,  hogy  sziilotte  mar  nagylednykodik. 

Oh  !   boldog  szerelem,  ha  ilyete'n  ! 

Oh  !   edes  dbrdnd  !   pdratlan  gyonyor  ! 

Sokat  probdltam,  jdrtam-keltem  dn, 

S  tapasztaldsom  ily  szavakba  tor : 

"  Ha  a  menyorszdg  egy  csepp  iidve  vdr 

Jutalmdul  e  fold  keservinek, 

Ez  az,  ha  egy  szerelmes  ifju  pa> 

Egymds  karjdba  olvadtan  piheg 

S  bokrok  kozt  illatos  szello  legyinti  meg." 

Van-e  ember,  ki  szivvel  bir,  van-^ 

Oly  hitvdny,  gaz,  szeretni  keptelen, 

Alutakon  ki  torbe  ejtend 

Az  ifju  szep  Erzsit  konyortelen  ? 

Mdzes  szavdt,  bunet  eMtkozom  !  ... 

Er^ny,  becsiilet,  sziv  mind  semmi  hat? 

Nines  irgalom,  nines  gyonge'd  szanalom 

A  gyermeket  felto  sziil^k  irdnt  ? 

Ke'pzeld  bosz  kmjokat  s  a  megrontott  leanyt ! 
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De  ime  itt  hozzdk  a  vacsordt : 
Skotok  fo  etke,  j6  pudding  keriil ; 
Tejet  hozzd  az  az  egy  boczi  £d, 
Mely  farkcsovdlva  ke"rodzik  kivul. 
A  n6  egy  megkimelt  sajtot  teszen 
Kedveskedesiil  a  legeny  ele  ... 
Megizli  az,  dicseri  is,  hiszem, 
S  a  takarekos  no  tere'l-fere'l : 
Egy  eves  lesz  a  sajt  lenvirdgzds  fele. 

Hogy  a  viddm  vacsora  veget  ^r, 

Tdg  kort  formdlnak  a  tiizhely  kdriil ; 

A  gazda  a  nagy  biblidra  ter, 

Az,  szolgalt  egykor  apja  diszeiil. 

Ahitattal  veszi  le  siiveget 

Fejerol,  melyet  6sz,  gyer  haj  fedez, 

Kivdlasztja  egyik  szep  eneket, 

A  szent  Sionban  hangzott  r£gen  ez  ; 

S  "  dicserjiik  az  Urat ! "  ihletve  zengedez. 

Eneklik  az  egyiigyii  dneket, 
Mely  szivoket  m^lyeben  hatja  it ; 
Tan  a  fellengzS  "  Dundee  "-verseket, 
Vagy  hirneves  "  Martyrok "  bus  daldt ; 
Vagy  ajkukon  "  Elgin "  Mngverse  eg, 
A  legszentebb,  legszebb-dal  Skoczidn  : 
Olasz-trilla  ezekhez  semmiseg, 
Fiilet  csikldnd  az,  de  meg  nem  hat  dm, 
Istent  dicsoitni  kdpes  se  volna  tdn. 

A  szent  konyvbol  olvasgat  az  apa : 

Isten  bar^tja  mint  Ion  Abraham, 

Orok  harczot  Mozes  mint  folytata 

S  mint  gyozott  Amelek  gonosz  haddn. 

Vagy  a  kirdlyi  biiszke  dalnokot 

Az  6g  haragja  mikdnt  verte  le ; 

Job  mint  kesergett,  mint  panaszkodott, 

Ezsaidst  mint  ragadta  Icing-heve, 

Vagy  mds  szent  pr6feta  hogy  lantjdn  mit  veie. 
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Az  Ujszovetse'gben  buvdrkodik  : 
A  biintelen  ver  biineYt  mint  omolt, 
S  hogy  annak,  ki  az  egben  mdsodik, 
Nyugvo  helyet  sem  adhatott  a  fold  \ 
Tanitvdnyi  bolyongvdn  sok  hataVt, 
Tandt  nagy  messze  hirdetgete*k  ! 
S  annak,  ki  Patmoszban  szdmuzve  ja>t, 
Fenyben  egy  angyal  mint  jelentkezek, 
S  Babilon  vesztet  mint  jelent^  ki  az  e"g  I 


Letdrdel  s  az  orok  kiraly  elott 
Imadkozik  a  szent,  a  fe"rj  s  apa  ; 
Es  a  remeny  gyozelmi  szdrnyat  olt  : 
Hogy  igy  lesznek  mind  egyiitt  valaha, 
Ott,  hoi  orok  f^nydrban  fiirdenek, 
Hoi  tobb£  kony  nem  hull,  sohaj  se 
Teremtojoknek  egyiitt  zengenek 
Dicseneket,  s  ott  egy  kedves  kor  411, 
Mig  az  id6  orok  sfe*rdkban  folydogil. 


A  valMs  fenye  mily  szegeny  ehhez  ! 

Miiveszetet,  pompdjdt  ime  nezd  : 

Elebe  tdrul  a  tomegnek  ez  ; 

Mit  er,  ha  a  sziv  nem  vesz  benne  reszt  ! 

Kiilfenyt  az  Ur  nem  is  Idt  kedvesen, 

Sem  czifra  szdt,  sem  papi  dfszruhdt  ; 

De  egy  rejtett  kunyh6ba'  szivesen 

Hallja  a  lelek  egyszerii  szavdt 

S  helyt  a  szegenynek  az  elet  konyveben 

Haza  indulnak  aztdn  utjokon  ... 
Az  ifjii  ne"pseg  nyugalomra  ter  ; 
A  sziile-pa"r  konyorg  mag^nosan, 
S  az  e*gtol  mdg  kegyelmet  esdve  ker, 
Hogy  az,  ki  tdpldl  eh'  hollo  fiat 
Es  liljomot  oltoztet  ekesen, 
Terjessze  bolcsen  a  legjobbakat 
Rajok  s  kicsinyeikre  sziintelen, 
De  fokep  szivoket  dvja  kegyelmesen. 
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Ily  mddokon  lett  nagygya"  Skoczia, 
Igy  Ion  tisztelve  kiinn,  szeretve  bent ... 
Urrd  tesz  a  kirdlynak  egy  szava, 
Derek  embert  csupan  isten  teremt : 
S  bizony  az  erdny  egi  utain 
Palota  a  kunyho  mogott  marad ! 
Mi  a  nagyuri  pompa?  neha  kin, 
Teher  s  nyomor  fenyes  fodel  alatt 
S  pokolmesterseggel  gonoszsagban  halad. 

Oh  !    Skoczia,  edes  sziilo  hazdm  ! 

Kiert  leghobb  imdm  az  egre  sza"ll, 

Legyen  foldmives  gyermekid  nyomdn 

Egeszseg  s  beke,  mely  szilardan  £11. 

A  fenyiizes  ragdlydtdl  az  eg 

Orizze  egyszerii  szep  eltoket ; 

Bdr  a  korona  porba  omlaneTc. 

Erenyes  ne"p  nem  veszt  erot,  hitet, 

S  tiizfalkent  dll  koriil,  teged,  kedves  sziget 

Oh  !   Te,  kitol  a  honfi  lang  fakadt, 
Mely  a  Wallace  bdtor  szivebe  sza"llt, 
Hogy  torni  merjen  zsarnok  lanczokat, 
Avvagy  ha  nem  :   haljon  dicso  halalt, — 
Te,  honfiak  kiilon  vedistene, 
Baratja,  iidve  oh  mindannyinak  : 
Soha  ne  hagyd  el  Skoczidt  Te,  ne  ! 
Hogy  hodfidalnokok,  hii  honfiak, 
Diszeul,  oreiil  folyvdst  tdmadjanak  ! 


o'  <Shantcr 

is  also  well  translated,  though  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  poem  the  standard  is  not  quite  so 
high  as  in  "The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night."  Mr.  Levay 
falls  into  the  error  into  which  so  many  other  translators 
fall,  with  worthy  "  Kirkton  Jean,"  changing  the  poor 
body's  sex  into  "  Kirkton  Johnny "  (Kirkton  Jankoval). 
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He  makes  the  conduct  of  Tarn  and  his  cronie  more 
rational  than  in  the  original  by  describing  them  eating 
as  well  as  drinking,  and  so  he  gives  the  expressive  and 
suggestive  lines — 

"  Tarn  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brither  ; 

They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither." 
by 

"  Tama's  6t  testverkent  szerette, 

H  e*t  szdmra  itatta,  etette."  l 

He  misses  the  point  of  comparison  between  "  the  kings 
being  blest "  and  "  Tam  glorious." 

"  Nagy  a  kirdly  !  hanem  Tamds  dm 
Gyfizott  a  let  minden  csapdsa'n,"  2 
and  thus  fails  to  reproduce  the  jovial  picture — 

"  Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious, 

O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious." 

He  gets  confused  as  to  that  part  of  the  poet's  clothing 
which  under  certain  circumstances  he  would  have  bartered, 
and  renders 

"  Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair," 
by  "  Melle'nyem."  3 

These  are,  however,  not  grave  defects  in  what  upon  the 
whole  is  a  felicitous  translation,  and  I  therefore  give  it 
in  full. 

KOBOR  TAMAS. 
(ELBESZ£L£S.) 

Ha  az  utczdk  elcsendesulnek 

S  szomjas  szomsze"dok  6'sszegyiilnek, 

A  mint  vdsdri  nap'  szokds 

S  kapukban  a  tala'lkoza's ; 

1  Tam  loved  like  a  brother, 

They  ate  and  drank  for  weeks  together. 

2  Great  is  the  king,  but  Thomas 

Was  victorious  over  every  ill  of  existence. 

3  My  waistcoat. 
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Mig  mi  sor  mellett  iildogeliink, 
S  el^zunk  es  kedviinkre  eliink : 
Nem  gondolunk  hosszu  merfoldre, 
Mocsdrra,  vizre,  zord  idore, 
Mely  koztiink  s  ha"zunk  kozt  teriil, 
Hoi  komor  nonk  toprengve  ill, 
S  6'sszehuzva'n  szemoldoket, 
Szftja  haragja  nagy  tiizet. 
Kobor  Tamis  is  ilyet  e"rt  el, 
A  mint  Ayrbol  lovagla  ejjel ... 
(Ven  vdros  Ayr,  de  nincsen  p£rja, 
Jo  emberekre,  szep  le^nyra) 

Oh  Tamds  !   ba>  lett  voln'  eszed, 
S  Katod  tandcs^t  beveszed  ! 
Megmondta  6,  hogy  naplopo  vagy, 
Szaj'as,  reszeges,  meg  pedig  nagy  ; 
Hogy  evenkint  tizenket  h6ban 
Va'sa'r  napjd.n  sohse  vagy  jozan, — 
S  6rleskor  a  molndrral  egyben 
Dozsolsz  mig  penz  akad  zsebedben, — 
Hogy  mindenik  16vasala"ssal 
Reszeg  vagy  egyiitt  a  kov^cscsal  ; 
Es  hogy  Kirkton  Jankdval  is  mar 
Vasa"rnapt61  hetfoig  ittdl. 
Megjosla",  hogy  ha  nem  javulsz, 
Elobb-utdbb  a  Doonba  fulsz, 
Vagy  Alloway  romja  kozt  ejjel 
A  boszorkdnyok  tepnek  szellyel. 

Oh  drdga  n6k  !   rostellem  en, 
Hogy  annyi  szep  szo  fiistbe  men 
S  boles  tan£csit  a  no  ha  adja, 
A  ferj  megvetessel  fogadja. 

De  kezdjiik !   Egy  vdsdri  djen 
Nyakalt  Tamils  kedvere  melyen. 
A  lobogo  kandallo  mellett 
A  habzo  ser  pompdsan  izlett; 
Csiszlik  Janko  vdrt  ott  redja, 
Regi  hii,  szomjas  czimbordja ; 
Tama's  6t  testverkent  szerette, 
Het  szdmra  itatta,  etette. 
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Dal  s  fecseges  tolte  az  ejet, 
A  ser  mindjobbnak  jobbnak  erzett. 
Titkos,  edes  nyajaskoddssal 
Jdtszott  a  gazdasszony  Tamdssal, 
Csiszlik  meg'  vad  meseket  monda 
S  kaczagta  lelkesen  a  gazda ; 
Kunn  zughatott  a  vesz  riadva, 
Tamds  fiittyet  h£nyt  a  viharra. 

A  gond  is,  Mtva,  hogyan  mulat 
E  boldog  ember  :    sorbe  fuladt  ! — 
Mint  a  me'hek  kincscsel  rakottan, 
Szdlltak  a  viddm  perczek  ottan, 
Nagy  a  kirdly  !   hanem  Tam^s  dm 
Gyozott  a  let  minden  csapdsdn  ! 

De  olyan  a  kej,  mint  a  mak  : 
Erintsd  meg, — s  elhull  a  virdg ; 
Vagy  mint  ho  a  patak  vizebe 
Perczig  feher — s  orokre  vege  ; 
Vagy  mint  sze"l,  mely  elszdll  elebb, 
Mintsem  helyet  kikemlened, 
Vagy  mint  az  a  pomp£s  szivdrvdny, 
Mely  eltiinik  a  vihar  szdrnydn  ... 
Az  idot  ki  sem  tartja  fel : 
Tamds  ordja  mdr  kozel ; 
A  gydsz  ej  za>kove  ez  6ra, 
E  zord  6r£ban  hdg  6  lora 
S  ily  ejszakdn  kel  utra  mindjdrt, 
Minon  szegeny  blinds  sohsem  jdrt. — 
Zug  a  szel,  mintha  vegsot  zugna, 
Szakad  a  zdpor  torve,  zuzva ; 
Gyors  feny  lovell  at  a  soteten, 
Dorog  hosszan,  harsdnyan,  melyen  : 
A  gyermek  is  megerthete, 
Hogy  most  ez  ej  az  ordoge. 

Ott  all  sziirke  kanczdja,  Meg, 
Kulonbon  meg  nem  iiltenek. 
Saron,  pocsolydn  dtiiget, 
Megvet  esot  s  villdmtiizet 
Kek  siiveget  tartja  sziMrdan 
S  egy  ven  skot  dalt  dudol  maga'ban  ... 
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Ova  nez  szet,  hogy  el  ne  kapja 
Veletlen  a  manok  csapatja  ... 
Kozel  ma>  Alloway-egyh£z 
Hoi  kisertet  s  bagoly  tanydz. 

A  gazlon  mdr  dltal  vonult, 
Hoi  egy  hajtsdr  a  hoba  fult ; 
Elhagyta  a  nyirfdt  s  godort, 
Hoi  a  Kdroly  nyaka  kitort ; 
El  a  berket  s  sziklas  helyet, 
Hoi  egy  meggyilkolt  gyermeket 
Lelt  a  vaddsz  ;   es  elhaladt 
Az  ernel  a  tiiskek  alatt 
Hoi  magdt  a  bokrok  koze*, 
A  Mungo  anyja  felkote. 
Ott  Idtja  a  Boon  folyamdt ... 
Vihar  zug  az  erdokon  it, 
Az  eg  sarkdn  villdm  lovel, 
Bug  a  dorges  kozel-kozel ; 
S  a  fakon  mdr  dtcsillana 
Alloway  puszta  temploma, 
Minden  fiilkeje  fenybe  l^ngol 
S  viszhangzik  tcincz,  orom  zajdtol. 

Hos  Arpa  Janko  !   te  segitsz, 
Veszszel  daczolni  lelkesitsz ; 
Ha  ket  garaskdnk  van,  helyt  dlkink 
S  az  ordoggel  is  szembe  szd,llunk... 
Igy  forrt  a  sor  Tamds  fejeben 
S  az  ordog  nem  forgott  eszeben  ... 
De  Meg  megallt  s  hb'kkenve  dmult, 
Mfg  sarkantyuzva  neki  szdguld, 
A  feny  fele  ugy  vdgtatott... 
S  huh  !   Tamds  szornyi'it  lata  ott. 
Boszork^nyok,  buv-szellemek 
Nem  uj  frank  tdnczot  lejtenek, 
De  ugrost,  billegot,  bokdz6t, 
Eltok,  szivok  sarkokba  szallott ... 
Kent  iil  egy  ablak  szogiben 
A  v^n  Satdn  eb  kepiben, 
Szore  kondor,  siirii,  setet, 
(5  szolgaltatja  a  zenet. 
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Ugy  sipol,  duddl,  hegediil, 
Hogy  fal  s  teto  majd  osszedul... 
Nyilt  koporsok  dlltak  sorja'ban 
S  bennok  holtak  halottruh^ban, 
Es  nemi  biivdlet  gyana"nt 
Hideg  kezokben  gyertyaldng, 
Mely  mellett  hos  Tarn  szabadon 
Ldthatja  a  szent  asztalon  : 
Gy^szban  egy  gyilkos  tetemet  ; 
Pogdnyul  halt  ket  csecsemot ; 
Tolvajt  a  bitorol  leva"gva, 
A  szdja  ligy  maradt  kitcitva  ; 
6t  baltdt,  vervoros  rozsddval  ; 
6t  gorbe  kardot  gyilkos  ma"zzal  ; 
Terd-kotot,  mely  gyermeket  veszte  ; 
Kest,  mely  egy  apa  torka't  metszte, 
Kivegze  6t  sajdt  fia, 
A  kes-nyelen  van  6szhaja  ... 
S  tobb  szornyii  dolgot  szerte  szorva, 
Mit  megneveznem  is  bun  volna. 

Tama's  a"mult,  bdmult,  leselgett ; 
Kedv  s  trefa  mindig  tiizesebb  lett. 
A  sipos  hangosban  dudalt, 
A  tdncz  gyorsabb,  gyorsabbra  vdlt... 
Szallnak,  lengnek,  szokv^n,  ugorvdn 
Izzad,  pdrolg  minden  boszorkdny  ; 
Ledobjdk  a  ruhdzatot 
S  egy  szdl  ingben  hanczuznak  ott ! 

Oh  Tarn  !   oh  Tarn  !   ha  szep 
Egyiitt  ifjan,  iiden  jirndk, 
Az  ingok  nem  szennyes  flaner, 
De  finom  vdszon,  h6feher : 
Itt  a  mellenyem  hamarjdban, 
— Jo  fajta  kek  pliis  hajdan^ban — 
Od'  adndm  ez  egyetlen  kincsem, 
Hogy  oket  egyszer  megtekintsem : 

De  rdnczos  kepii  agg-any£k, 
Csikot  riasztd  ven  banydk, 
Szokdecselve  boton  ugrdlva : 
Csuddlom,  a  gyomrod  hogy'  dllja  ! 
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Hej  !  tudta  £m  Tamas,  mi  a  szep  : 
"Volt  ott  egy  szep  siildo-leany-kep :) 
A  czehbe  ez  ejjel  vevek, 
(Ismerte  aztan  a  videk  : 
Mert  sok  j6  barmot  veszte  el, 
Sok  szep  hajot  siilyeszte  el, 
Es  szetzilalt  vetest,  mezot, 
Egesz  videk  rettegte  6"t) 
Az  inge  kurta,  durva  vaszon 
Viselte  mar  kicsi  koraban, 
Hosszaban  az  nagyon  hidnyos, 
Annyija  volt  s  abban  6  bajos. 

Ah  !   nem  tudta  j6  nagymamaja, 
Hogy  az  ing,  mit  kis  Nannijara 
Vegso  penzen  akaszta  hajdan, 
Boszorkat^nczra  szolg^l  majdan  ! 

De  itt  muzsdm  szarnya  pihen, 
Itt  mdr  repiilni  keptelen  : 
Hogy  Nanni  mint  lengett,  hajolt ! 
('Eros,  hajlekony  Idnyka  volt) 
Mint  alia  biivolten  Tamas ! 
Mint  izgatta  a  latomas ! 
A  Satan  is  melegedett 
S  ugrandva  fujta  szerfelett ... 
Meg  egy  bakugras  s  ujra  mas  : 
Aztan  eszet  veszte  Tamas 
"J61  van,  kurta  ing!"   felkialt... 
S  rogton  minden  sotetre  valt, 
Alig  kaphatott  Meg  lovaia, 
A  bosz  csapat  kiomla  raja. 

Mint  a  merges  darazs,  midon 
Feszket  rombolj^k  a  mezdn  ; 
Mint  eb,  ha  eskiitt  ellensege, 
Macska  toppan  orra  elebe  ; 
Mint  vdsari  tomeg  rohan, 
Ha  "  tolvaj  !  fogd  meg  ! "  szd  harsan  : 
Ugy  rohant  Meg  s  utana  nyomba 
A  boszorkanyok  csivajogva. 
Oh  Tam  !   Tarn  !   most  nem  menekiilsz  meg ! 
Mint  egy  hering,  pokolba'  siilsz  meg  ! 
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Kat6d  hiaba  va>,  hogy  erkezz, 
Katod  immdr  bus  ozvegygye  lesz  ! 
Most  iramodj',  Meg!  most  gyi  fel ! 
A  hid  koldbat  e"rni  el ; 
Ott  farkat  csovalhatsz  felejek  : 
Foly6  vizen  dt  6k  nem  ernek... 
De  a  hidldbig  nem  haladt, 
Egyik  a  farkdba  ragadt ! 
Mert  Nanni  a  tobbi  elebe 
Oda  nyomult  Meg  kozelebe 
S  Tama"sra  kesziilt  ontni  merget, 
De  Meg  tiizet  nem  ismere  meg : 
Nagyot  szokott  ura  alatt, 
S  hajh  !   sziirke  farka  ott  maradt, 
A  boszor  toben  tepte  ki, 
Egy  csutakot  hagyv£n  neki. 
Ki  e  reget  olvassa,  hdt 
Mindenki  orizze  magdt : 
Ha  osztonod  ivdsra  int 
S  eszedbe  jut  a  kurta  ing, 
— Draga  lehet  az  orom  dra, — 
Gondolj  Tamds  kancza  lov^ra  ! 


is  translated  in  Mr.  L^vay's  best  style,  and  leaves  little 
to  be  desired.     Naturally  one  or  two  slips  occur,  such  as 

"  Peczer-fiunk,  egy  torpe,  lomha, 
Kiilonb  ebe"det  kap  naponta, 
Mint  egy  beVlo  erdemlene, 
Kinek  otthon  ur  a  neve    .     .     .  " 1 

This  fails,  as  other  translations  to  which  I   have  referred 
fail,   in  giving  the   keen  sarcastic  touch   of  "  wee   blastit 

1  Our  dog-keeper  boy,  a  sluggish  dwarf, 
Gets  better  food  every  day 
Than  what  a  tenant  would  deserve, 
Who  is  a  master  at  home. 
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wonner,   //  eats   a   dinner."      It   does   not   do   justice   to 
Caesar's  feelings,  so  tersely  expressed  in 

"  Our  Whipper-in,  wee  blastit  wonner, 
Conceited  elf,  it  eats  a  dinner 
Better  than  ony  tenant  man 
His  Honour  has  in  a'  the  Ian.' " 

He  is  completely  beaten  by  "  ferlie,"  and  therefore 

"  Vagy  emlitik  az  uj  adokat 
S  a  Londonban  vigadozokat."  1 

is  rather  an  amusing  substitute  for 

"  Or  tell  what  new  taxation's  comin. 
An'  ferlie  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on." 

But  he  succeeds  with  the 

"  Hech  man  !  dear  sirs  !  is  that  the  gate," 
where  we  saw  so  many  others  fail,  and  says — 

"  Tyii !  j6  urak,  hat  ekke"pen." 2 
The  translation  well  deserves  reproducing  in  full. 

A  KET  EB. 

(ELBESZELES.) 

Azon  helyen  a  skot  szigetnek, 
Melyet  Coil  kiralyrol  neveznek, 
Egy  szep  juniusi  napon, 
Ugy  deluta'n,  mdr  szabadon, 
Nem  leven  otthon  dolga  tobb, 
Egymdssal  ket  eb  osszejott. 

Egyiket  Caesarnak  neveztek 
Csak  ugy  mulats^gul  neveltek : 
Szor,  termet,  orr,  fiil  a  mino, 
Mutatta,  hogy  nem  skot  eb  6, 


1  And  speak  of  the  new  taxes 
And  the  merrymakers  in  London. 

2  Ah,  dear  sirs,  is  that  the  way. 
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De  messze  tdjet  kolyke,  hoi 
Haldsz  zsa'kma'nya  toke-hal. 

Fdnyes,  finom  nyaklo-lakatja, 
Nemes,  tanult  volta"t  mutatja ; 
De  b^r  fo-fo  eredete, 
Nem  nagy  volt  az  onerzete ; 
6rdit  nya"jasan  tolte  el 
Egy  ustfoldo  czig^ny  ebevel ; 
Utczdn,  kova'cs,  molndr  elott, 
B^rmily  kuvaszszal  osszejott, 
Cxirogatta,  mag^val  vitte, 

5  dombot,  kovet  megnedvesite. 

A  mdsik  egy  paraszt  kutyaja, 

Ki  nagy  bolygo,  s  rimet  csindlja , 

6  azt  ta>sul  s  bar^tul  birta 

S  egyszeriin  csak  Luathnak  hitta, 
Mint  a  Felfold  regejeben, 
Neveztek  egy  ebet  regen. 

Okos,  hu  eb  volt  szerfelett, 
N^la  kiilonb  mdr  nem  lehet. 
Csinos,  feher-saVos  feje, 
Mindjdrt  mindenkit  megnyere  ; 
Melle  feher,  de  egyebiitt, 
Fenyes  fekete  szor  fekiidt. 
Szep  bojtos  farka"t  folfele 
Gorbiilt  gyiiriiben  visele. — 

Mdr  oket  egy  live  folotte 
Szoros  bar^tkozds  kototte. 
Kozos  orral  egyiitt  szaglasztak, 
Egeret,  vakandot  egyiitt  dstak, 
Olykor  messze  futkdrozdssal 
Versengve  kotodtek  egymdssal, 
Mig  bele  faradva  nagyon, 
Leiiltek  egy  domboldalon 
S  a'radozva  beszelgetenek 
Urairol  a  teremtesnek. 
u 
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CESAR. 

Gyakran  csoddltam,  Luath !  szinte, 
Hogy'  61  az  ily  szegeny  eb,  mint  te ; 
S  hogy'  el  az  lir  ?  ha  la"ttam  azt : 
Kerdem  :  ha"t  a  szegeny  paraszt  ? 
A  mi  urunk  konnyen  beszed 
Penzt,  apro  martlet,  koszenet ; 
Fdlkel,  mikor  tetszik  neki, 
Cseledjeit  becsongeti. 
Rendel  kocsit,  rendel  lovat, 
Szep  selyem  erszenyt  huzogat, 
Olyan  hossziit,  mint  a  farkam, 
Sarga  arany  csillog  abban. 

Reggeltol  estig  siitnek,  foznek, 
Nines  vege,  hossza  fiistnek,  goznek 
S  bdr  etkit  az  ur  elobb  kolti, 
De  gyomra't  a  cseled  is  tolti 
Mdrt^s,  vagdalek  s  ily  egyebbel, 
PazarWsig  telven  az  etel. 
Peczer-fiunk,  egy  torpe,  lomha, 
Kiilonb  ebedet  kap  naponta, 
Mint  egy  berlo  erdemlene, 
Kinek  otthon  ur  a  neve  ... 
S  hogy  a  szegeny  mit  rak  gyomrdba, 
Meg  nem  foghatom  valqja'ba' ! 

LUATH. 

Bizony,  Caesar,  tiir  dm  sokat ! 
Kunyh6t  a  foldben  a"sogat, 
Sdros  kobol  g^tat  emel, 
Szirtet  tor  s  mds  ilyest  mivel; 
Igy  tartja  fen  magdt  s  nejet 
S  egy  sereg  apro  gyermeket, 
Eros  munkdn,  kinnal  vehet 
Testi  ruhdt  es  egyebet. 

S  ha  verni  kezdi  oszt'  az  isten : 
Se  egeszseg,  se  munka  nincsen ; 
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Gondolhatod,  mino  ez  inseg, 
Elgyotri  a  hideg  s  az  ehseg... 
Es  megis,  en  nem  erthetem  meg, 
Hogy  tobbnyire  elegedettek 
S  derek  legeny,  csinos  lea"nyka 
Hogy'  teremhet  ilyen  vitegba' ! 

CAESAR. 

Aztdn  Idsd,  mennyire  becsmerlik, 
Megvetik,  es  gunyolva  sertik  ! 
Urainknak  nines  semmi  gondja, 
Kap£s,  kepes  s  ma's  ily  baromra ! 
Undorral  n^zik  a  szegenyt 
Mint  egy  rossz  biizii  ferget  en. 
Ldttam  en  egy  torveny-napon 
S  a  szfvem  is  fajt  mondhatom, 
A  penztelen  szegeny  berloket 
A  berszedo  mikep  gyotre  meg : 
Sajtolta,  szidta,  fenyegette. 
Testi  ruha'ikat  leszedte  ... 
S  6k  szem-lesiitve  dlltak  ott, 
Mind  felt  s  reszketve  hallgatott ... 

La"tom  en,  mint  elnek  a  diisak ; 

Oh  a  szegeny  nep  nyomorult  csak. 

LUATH. 

Nem  oly  nyomorult,  mint  te  hinned, 
Ba"r  a  nyomor  szelin  411  mindeg, 
De  oly  szokott  mdr  az  neki, 
Hogy  ha  la"tja,  nem  rettegi. 

A  mint  a  sors  vdltozva  forga, 

Hoi  jol,  hoi  rosszul  megy  a  dolga  ; 

Torodik  bdr,  oromre  vdrja 

A  nyugalomnak  egy  suga"ra : 

Elt^nek  dr^ga  vigasza  : 
Hii  neje,  sok  szep  magzata, 
Biiszkesege  a  fecseg6  nep, 
Mely  vele  a  tiizhely  kore  lep. 
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S  mfg  egy  pa>  filler  £ra  sertflL 

Bennok  a  ver  iidulve  serdfll, 

On  gondjokat  fdlre  teszik, 

Orsza'g  s  templom  dolg£t  iizik ; 

Szdlnak  patronusrol,  papokr61 

S  szivokben  egy-egy  kis  harag  sz«51 ; 

Vagy  emlitik  az  uj  adokat 

S  a  Londonban  vigadozokat. 

Ha  jo  Mindszent,  a  derlepett, 
Ulnek  vfg  oszi  iinnepet : 
A  foldmives  minden  feliil 
Egy  kozos  mulatsigra  gyiil ... 
Vigadnak,  trefdlnak,  szeretnek, 
S  minden  foldi  gondot  felednek 

Erven  vid£m  uj  ev  napot, 
Hidegtol  ajtot  zarnak  ott. 
P^rolg  a  tdl  6s  £that6 
Fiistot  fuj  a  pip^zgat6, 
A  burnot-szelenczet  pedig 
Kezrol-kezre  kerengetik. 
A  venje  nagy  bitran  cseveg, 
Az  ifja  Mrmdzik,  fecseg... 
Ezt  la"tva  en  is  jol  mulattam 
S  oromomben  velok  ugattam. 

De  azt  nagy  igaz^n  mondod, 
Hogy  ugy  nezik,  mint  bolondot. 
Sok  ember  van  becsiiletes, 
Hiiseges,  jdmbor,  erdemes, 
A  ki  nelkiiloz — semmiert, 
Egy  alacsony  gaz  kedviert, 
Mert  azt  hiszi,  hogy  nemi  j6t  hoz, 
Csatlakozni  egy  olyas-urhoz, 
Ki  a  parlamentben  kivdn 
Segiteni  Britannia^. 

C^SAR. 

Pajtds !  nem  ismered  te  a  bajt ; 
Britannia'n  segit?  ...  no  majd  !  majd  ! 
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Mondd  inkabb  :  megy  a  ministerrcl 
Szavazni  nemmel  vagy  igennel ; 
Virja  szinhaza,  fenyes  balja, 
Kartyazik  s  a  kolcsont  csinalja ; 
Avvagy  ha  kedve  tartja  ep :   hit 
Calaisba,  vagy  Haagaba  lep  at, 
Korutat  tesz  s  tovabb  vonul, 
Vildgot  lat,  bon  font  tanul. 

Majd  Be*csbe,  vagy  Versaillesba  men, 
S  tultesz  az  apja  6'roken, — 
Vagy  Madridba  veszi  az  utat, 
Guitart  jatszik,  bikakon  mulat. 
Leszall  Italidba  onnan, 
Kejt  vadaszva  myrtus  bokorban. 
Majd  germdn  vizet  inni  megyen, 
Hogy  kisse  szebb  s  koverebb  legyen, 
S  karneval  kisasszony  okozta 
Bajait  igy  tisztaba  hozza... 
Britannian  segit  ?  veszelylyel ! 
Fulig  ados  pazar  szeszelylyel. 

LUATH. 

Tyii !  jo  urak,  hdt  ekk^pen 
Adtok  ti  tul  sok  erteken  !  ? 
Minket  azeYt  szfttok,  szoptok, 
Hogy  legyen  mit  pusztitnotok  ? 

Oh !   bar  az  udvart  abba'  hagynak 
S  magokat  itt  falun  mulatnak ; 
Az  ur,  a  beVlo  es  a  szolga, 
Meglatnd,  hogy  jobb  lenne  dolga ! 
Sok  itt  a  nyers,  heves,  vagy  eYdes, 
De  egy  sines  rossz  szivii,  veszelyes  ; 
A  ki  fajdt  nem  tordeli 
S  kedveset  nem  becsmereli 
S  nyulat,  foglyat  kimelve  latja, 
A  szegeny  nep  azt  sohse  bantja. 
De  Caesar  mester,  monddsza,  kerlek, 
Csakugyan  oly  gyonyorben  elnek  ? 
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Nem  kinozza  hideg,  vagy  ehseg 
S  ndlok  annak  felelme  sines  meg? 


CAESAR. 

Volnal  csak  ott,  he  !   hoi  magam  la  ! 
Nem  irigyelkednel  az  urakra. 
6hvel,  hovel  nem  gyotri  meg 
NyaVi  meleg,  teli  hideg,  — 
Nem  is  torodnek  zord  munkaVal 
6s  a  ve'nkor  aggodalmaVal  : 
De  hdt  az  ember  oly  bolond, 
Bolcsesse'ge  akirmit  mond, 
Hogy  ha  bajok  red,  nem  hdgnak, 
Maga  csinal  6  bajt  magdnak 
S  ha  valami  csekelyse"g  ^ri, 

azt  mindjdrt  kettozve  meri. 


Paraszt  fiu,  eke  mellett, 
Foldjet  szdntva,  elegedett  ; 
Paraszt  ledny,  rokkd.jand.1 
Bizony  boldog  6r£t  szdmldl  : 
Amde  az  ur  s  az  uri  no 
Kinja  heverve  egyre  no. 
Lezengenek,  fdradtan,  csiiggve, 
Mintha  szdrnyok  a  foldre  fiiggne. 
Nappalok  unott,  rest,  izetlen, 
Ejjelok  hosszu,  zord,  kietlen  ... 
Jdtdk,  b^l  es  verseny-lovaglds, 
Feny,  pompa,  kincs  semmit  sem  e*r 
Orom  szivokhoz  alig  er. 

A  f^rfiak  ki-kirdndulva 
Tobzodnak  szornyen,  szinte  dulva, 
£jente  isznak,  kejelegnek, 
Mdsnap  pedig  fetrengve  nyognek. 

A  holgyek  meg'  karoltve  jdrnak, 
Mintha  mind  testverek  volndnak  : 
De  halld  csak,  kiilon  mit  beszelget, 
Oket  akdr  s£t£nnak  velhedd. 
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Mikor  nyelvok  megeredt  ma"r  j(51, 
Isznak  a  botra"ny  pohardbol, 
Vagy  ejjel  mind  meron  nez  be 
Az  6'rdog  festett  konyvebe, 
Koczka"ra  nagy  erteket  raknak 
S  fel  nem  kotott  gonoszkent  csalnak. 

Van  kivetel  no,  fern"  egy-egy, 
De  az  urak  elete  igy  megy. 

Akkor  ma"r  a  nap  is  leszallt, 
S  az  ej  mindig  barndbbra  valt. 
Lassan  ziimmogott  a  bogdr, 
Tehen  az  olban  bfige  mdr... 
Fiil'ra"zva  keltek  az  ebek, 
Oriilv^n,  hogy  nem  emberek. 
Mindenik  azzal  ment  utjdra, 
Taldlkoznak  majd  nem  sokdra  ! 

The 

to  a 
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is  very  well  done,  and  requires  no  criticism.  The  veise 
beginning  "  But,  mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane,"  which 
so  many  translators  spoil,  is  rendered  with  singular  terse- 
ness and  fidelity. 

EGY  EGERHEZ, 
melyet  feszkebol  az  ekevas  kiforditott,  november  1785. 

Fe"lenk,  rejtezo  kis  boh6, 

Szivecsked  most  mint  retteg  !    (5h 

Ne  riadj  meg  ily  konnyeden, 

Ne  fuss  me"g  el, 

Nem  iizlek,  meg  nem  6'llek  ^n 

Usztokemmel. 

A  termeszet  kotel^kit 
Az  emberek  szdtteptek  itt  : 
Ezert  keriilsz  te  engemet, 
Csak  e  miatt, 
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Szegeny  foldi  testveredet, 
Por-tarsadat. 

Tolvajka  vagy,  tudom,  mivel 
Tene"ked  is  csak  elni  kell : 
Egy-ket  kaldsz  a  kevebSl 
Nem  nagy  hidny, 
Eleg  marad  nekem  meg  fol 
Annak  hidn  ! 

Kis  hajlekod  romban  hever, 
Szetdult  faldt  szel  sopri  el. 
S  hogy  ujat  e"pits,  mar  ahoz 
Nines  zold  fiiszal  : 
Fagyot  Deczember  napja  hoz, 
Viharja  szall. 

Ldttad,  hogy  puszta  a  mezo 
S  a  tel  is  gyorsan  erkez6  ; 
Itt  rem^ltel  biztos  helyet, 
Hoi  megnyughass  ; 
S  recscs  !   osszezuzta  feszkedet 
Az  ekevas. 

Gazbdl  kdsziilt  kis  rejteked 
Sok  rdgcsaldsba  van  neked  : 
Most  vege  mar !   dult  fedelet 
Im'  elhagyad, 

Hogy  tiird  a  tel  havas  szel^t, 
Rideg  fagydt. 

Nem  csak  magad  vagy,  j6  egdr ! 
Kinel  eszely,  gond  mit  sem  er : 
Ember  s  eger  legszebb  terve 
Gyakran  csalo 

S  orom  helyett  but,  keservet 
Nyujt  a  vald. 

S  jobb  enyimnd  a  te  vdged; 
Csak  a  jelen  gyo'tor  te"ged : 
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De  oh !   szemem  a  multakon 
Gyaszt  szemle"!  itt 
S  a  J6v6,  bar  nem  lathatom, 
Aggaszt,  remit. 

Mr.  LeVay  is  equally  successful  with  the  songs  and 
ballads,  though  he  does  not  adhere  so  faithfully  to  the 
original  as  in  the  poems. 


Jt  Jttan'0  a  Jftan  tax  a'  that. 

All  through,  this  translation  creates  an  unfavourable 
impression,  caused  by  the  very  faulty  rendering  of 

"  Our  toils  obscure  and  a'  that ; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that," 

which  is  made  to  read — 

"  B£r  sorsunk  atka  terhel ... 
Rang  a  penznek  czifraja  csak, 
De  eziistje  az  ember."  x 

There  are  other  lines  showing  that  Mr.  LeVay  has  been 
far  from  being  in  his  best  mood  when  translating  this 
piece.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  spirit  which  is  fairly 
retained  may  in  its  new  embodiment  make  itself  felt 
among  his  countrymen. 

CSAK  AZERTIS ... 

Hit  a  szegeny  ma>,  mert  szegeny, 
AzeVt  gornyedve  jarjon  ? 
Hagyjuk  az  ily  hitvany  legenyt 
S  legyiink  szegenyek  batraii ... 

1  Although  the  curse  of  our  fate  oppresses  us, 
The  rank  is  only  the  gold's  embellishment, 
But  the  silver  is  the  man. 
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Am  azert  is,  csak  azert  is  ! 
Bdr  sorsunk  dtka  terhel ... 
Rang  a  penznek  czifrdja  csak, 
De  eziistje  az  ember. 

Habdr  az  asztalunk  kopdr 
S  ruhdnk  sok  foltot  ismer... 
Tartsa  meg  ma's  selymet,  bordt, 
Az  ember  megis  ember. 
Am  azert  is,  csak  azert  is  ! 
Mindhasztalan  csilldmlasz, 
A  ki  derek,  ha  szegeny  is, 
Csak  azert  is  kirdly  az. 

Im  nezd  !   az  a  fenyes  nagy  ur 
Mi  buszke"n,  gogosen  lep  ; 
Hajlong  elotte  a  tomeg, 
Pedig  bango,  iires  kep. 
Am  azert  is,  csak  azert  is, 
Rendjelei  daczdra, 
A  fiiggetlen  derek  ember 
Kaczagva  nez  redja. 

Hitvdny  szolgdt  a  fejdelem, 
Herczegge  is  emelhet : 
De  embert  dm,  becsiiletest, 
Hatalma  sem  teremthet. 
Am  azert  is,  csak  azert  is, 
Feny,  meltosdg  daczdra, 
Elobb  va!6  a  sziv,  az  esz, 
Nagyobb  annak  az  dra. 

Imddkozzunk,  hogy  jojjon  el, 
El  is  jon  meg  a  jobb  kor... 
Jdllet  s  kitiintetesre  majd 
Sziv  6s  e"rdem  jut  akkor. 
Am  azert  is,  csak  azert  is, 
Az  isten  meg  megadja, 
Hogy  embertdrsdt  az  ember 
Testver  gyandnt  fogadja  ! 
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§>coi3,  tohrt  hnt. 

He  alters  the  first  two  lines, 

"  Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 


into 

"  Skdtok,  kiknek  vere  m£r 
Bruce-  s  Wallace-szal  omle  bdr"  j1 

thereby  somewhat  weakening  their  strength.  And  the 
last  verse  is  not  equal  to  the  others,  and  departs  too  far 
from  the  original : 

"  Vesszen  a  gogos  bitor 
S  a  zsarnok,  ki  rank  tipor  ; 
A  szabadsdg  arja  forr 
S  6*1,  vagy  hal  velem  !  "  2 

lacks  altogether  the  precision  and  vigour  of 

"  Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  ! 
Let  us  do  or  die." 

BRUCE  SZOZATA. 

Skdtok,  kiknek  vere  ma"r 
Bruce-  s  Wallace-szal  omle  ba"r ; 
F61  !   f 61  !   a  ver  £gya  va"r, 
Vagy  a  gySzelem. 

Itt  az  ora,  itt  a  nap... 
Csatarend  all  ott  alatt, 

1  Scots,  whose  blood  already 

With  Bruce  and  Wallace  has  freely  flowed. 

2  Annihilate  the  vain  usurper 

And  the  tyrant  who  treads  upon  us  ; 

The  stream  of  freedom  is  scattering  (or  spreading), 

And  live  or  die  with  me. 
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G6gos  Edvdrd  jo,  halad— 
Rablancz  s  gyotrelem. 

Ki  lenne  gaz  drulo? 
Ki  lenne  gydvdn  halo? 
Hitv^ny  rab  s  aldvalo? 
Az  el  innen  !   el. 

A  ki  hon-  s  kirdlyra  ad 
S  erettok  kardot  ragad, 
All  vagy,  elhull  mint  szabad  : 
Az  jojjon  velem  ! 

Gy£sz  rabiga  kinjai, 
Fiaitok  Idnczai 
Hivnak  itt  vert  ontani  — 
Int  a  gyozelem  ! 

Vesszen  a  gogos  bitor 
S  a  zsarnok,  ki  ra"nk  tipor  ; 
A  szabadsag  arja  forr 
S  el,  vagy  hal  velem  ! 


This  title  is  too  much  for  Mr.  Levay,  as  for  the  other 
translators,  and  so  he  renders  it  "  The  Long  Past  Time." 
However,  with  the  exception  of  "  We  twa  hae  paidl't  i' 
the  burn,"  and  "Surely  ye'll  be  your  pint  stoup,"  and  one 
or  two  other  instances  of  a  strong  Scottish  flavour,  the 
translation  is  very  creditable. 

A   REG  I  MULT  /DO... 

Feledjiik-e  a  regi  j6t 
S  ne  emlegessiik  6t  ! 
Feledjiik-e'  a  regi  j6t, 
A  re"gi  mult  idot? 

A  mult  idore,  kedvesem, 

A  r^gi  mult  idore, 

Emeljiink  vidam  poharat 

A  re"gi  mult  idore  ! 
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Egyiitt  bolyongtunk  a  mezon, 
Virdgait  szedok  ; 
De  terhes  utunk  is  vala... 
Elmultak  az  id6k ! 

Egyiitt  locsolt  rdnk  a  patak, 

Az  estig  hflsito  ; 

Majd  egy  tenger  nyomult  kozenk... 

Re*g  elmult  az  ido  ! 

Itt  a  kezem,  adsza  te  is, 
Egyiitt  dlljunk  elo... 
Egy  koczczantdst  megerdemel 
A  regi  mult  ido. 

Te  sem  riadsz  meg,  en  sem  a"m, 
A  telt  kancso  elott, 
Vida"m  pohdrral  eltessiik 
A  regi  mult  id6t 

A  mult  idore,  kedvesem, 
A  regi  mult  idore, 
Emeljiink  viddm  poharat, 
A  regi  mult  idore ! 


Jtotmie'0  atua'. 

This  is  a  fine  translation,  being  given  "  My  Nannie  is 
not  with  me." 

N1NCS  NANNI  VELEM ... 

A  termeszet  ime  mdr  zold  mezet  olt, 
S  bdrdnysereg  eli  vigan  a  mezot... 
Madarak  idvezlo  dala"t  figyelem ; 
Engem  nem  iidit  az — nines  Nanni  velem ! 

Sz^z  tarka  virdg  nyilt  erdonk  pagonydn, 
Reggeli  harmat  reng  a  friss  ibolya"n ; 
Ah  !   illatokon  csak  verzik  kebelem, 
Nannim  jut  eszembe — nines  Nanni  velem. 
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Pacsirta,  ki  foldr61  felszdllva  korin, 
Zenged  a  juha'sznak,  hogy  itt  a  kor£ny, — 
S  barna  rigo,  kivel  az  estve  jelen, 
Ah  !   hallgassatok  el — nines  Nanni  velem. 

Jer,  bus-komoly  6sz,  te  !  jer  sdrga  level ! 
S  enyhits  az  enyeszet  bus  kepeivel  ; 
Zord,  nema,  havas  tel — most  azt  kegyelem, 
Most  mdr  az  iidit  csak — nines  Nanni  velem. 


Jttarg  JEamon 

is   exquisitely  rendered.      The   fine   touch  in  the   second 
verse,  so  often  missed  by  translators,  is  felt  by  Mr.  Levay, 

"  I  sigh'd,  and  said  amang  them  a', 
'  Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison.'  " 

being  given — 

"  Sohajtva  szoltam  :  nem,  nem  !  ez 
Egyik  se  Morison  Mari !  " 1 

MORISON  MARI. 

Jer  ablakodhoz,  oh  Mari, 
Im'  a  bizalmas  6ra  ker  ; 
Mosolygva  rdd  pillantani 
A  diis  kincsenel  tobbet  er. 
Orommel  tiirn^k  b^rmi  bajt, 
Nehez  rabsdgot  h6  napon, 
Ha  tudndm,  hogy  dijdba  majd 
Szdp  Morison  Marit  kapom. 

Minap,  hogy  zendiilt  a  zene 
S  tdncztol  rengettek  a  falak, 
Lelkem  csak  hozzAd  roppene, 
Csak  teged,  teged  la'ttalak... 

1  Sighing,  I  said,  No,  no ;  none 
Of  these  is  Mary  Morison. 
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Bar  szep  ez,  az  meg  kellemes, 
Ezt  egesz  varos  ismeri, 
Sohajtva  szoltam :   nem,  nem  !   ez 
Egyik  se  M  orison  Mari ! 

Oh  1   Mari,  mert  gyotorni  hdt 
Ez  erted  halni  ke"sz  szivet, 
Melyben  nem  lathatsz  m£s  hibdt, 
Csak  azt  :   hogy  tdgedet  szeret  ? 
Szerelmemert  szerelmedet, 
Ha  meg  nem  oszthatod  velem  : 
Sz£nj  legalabb !    hisz  nem  lehet 
Morison  Mari  szivtelen  ! 


Jlxrto  gentlp,  ,§to£et  JUtoit 

is  rendered  with  equal  beauty  and  fidelity,  though  slightly 
marred  by  "  sweet "  being  omitted  and  "  Afton "  only 
used. 

FOLYJ  CSENDESEN,  AFTON. 

Folyj  csendesen,  Afton,  zold  partok  6'len, 
Folyj  csendesen ;   e  dalt  zengem  neked  en. 
Lclsd,  Marim  itt  szenderg :   mig  szendere  tart, 
Folyj  csendesen,  Afton  ! ...  almat  ne  zavard. 

Vad  gerle,  ne  bugjon  a  volgybe'  szavad ; 
Fiittyos  barna  rig6  a  bokrok  alatt 
S  b6b£s  bibicz,  a  mely  visit,  felesel : 
Mig  kedvesem  alszik,  hallgassatok  el. 

Melletted,  oh  Afton,  halmot  halom  er, 
S  taVolra  kitetszon  lejt  rajta  az  ^r... 
Itt  delben  a  tajat  nyakamba  veszem, 
Nyajam',  s  Mari  hdzai  bdmulja  szemem. 

Melleked  oly  ekes,  a  volgy  iide  zold, 
Erdon  kikiricstol  tarkallik  a  fold ; 
Gyakran  ha  a  langy  est  a  tert  fodi  ma'r, 
Engem  s  Marit  itt  a  nyfr  illata  vdr. 
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Krista'ly  habod,  Afton,  kedvtelve  keriil 
S  kigy6zva  Marimnak  kis  hdza  koriil : 
HoMbdt  mi  kejjel  fiiroszti  vized, 
Mig  tarka  virdgot  bajos  keze  szed. 

Folyj  csendesen,  Afton,  zold  partok  olen, 
Folyj  csendesen  ;  e  dalt  zengem  neked  en  ; 
Lclsd  Marim  itt  szenderg  :  mig  szendere  tart  : 
Folyj  csendesen,  Afton  s  almdt  ne  zavard  ! 


<Dh,  mttt  ^hou  in  the  talb  f  last. 

In  some  lines  the  translator  has  here  allowed  himself 
a  little  more  licence,  and  is  accordingly  not  quite  so 
felicitous  in  his  rendering. 

"  My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 
I'd  shelter  thee,  I'd  shelter  thee." 

is  rather  prosaically  given — 

"  Betakarndlak  en  teli 
Nagy  kendommel,  nagy  kendommel." * 

Then  "  sae  black  and  bare,"  referring  to  the  "  wildest 
waste,"  he  renders  "  elhagyottan "  (forsaken),  referring 
not  to  the  "  waste,"  but  to  the  individual.  With  these 
exceptions,  it  is  very  well  given. 

Off  HA  JARNAL  OTT  A  PUSZTAN ... 

Oh  ha  j£rndl  ott  a  pusztdn, 
Zord  idovel,  zord  idovel, 
Betakarndlak  ^n  teli 
Nagy  kendommel,  nagy  kendSmmeL 
Vegy  ha  balsors  bosz  viharja 
Erne  teged,  ^rne  teged, 
Merge  ellen  keblem  adna 
Menedeket,  menedekeL 

1  I  would  cover  thee 
With  my  large  winter  cloak,  with  my  large  winter  cloak. 
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Volnek  bar  vad  kietlenben 
Elhagyottan,  elhagyottan, 
Ha  ott  volnal,  paradicsom 
Lenne  ottan,  lenne  ottan  ; 
Vagy  ha  veled  ura  volnek 
A  vildgnak,  a  vilagnak, 
Legszebb  gyongye  csak  te  lennel 
Korondmnak,  korondmnak. 


Like  so  many  others,  Mr.  Levay  misses  the  poetic  touch 
of  the  repetition  of  the  adjective  "  red."  Otherwise  the 
translation  is  fairly  good. 

SZERELMEM,  MINT  PIROS  ROZSA  ... 

Szerelmem  mint  piros  r6zsa, 
Mely  majusban  fakad  ; 
Szerelmem,  mint  egy  zengemeny, 
Mely  edes  hangot  ad. 

A  mily  szep  vagy,  sz^p  kedvesem, 
Oly  hon  szeretlek  en, 
Szeretlek,  mig  ki  nem  szarad 
A  tenger,  feneken. 

Mig  a  tenger  ki  nem  szarad 
S  a  bercz  nem  olvad  el  ; 
Szeretlek,  mig  csak  eletem 
Utolsot  nem  lehel. 

Isten  hozzad,  egyetlenem, 
Elj  boldogul,  remelj  ! 
Sz^z  merfoldrol  is  megjovok 
Hozzdd,  kedves,  ne  felj  ! 


John 

is   rendered  with   much  fidelity  and   pathos,  but  he  also 
will   drag  in   the    "eye,"   and   thereby  almost  spoils   the 
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character  of  the  song  :  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  such 
references  are  quite  incorrect,  and  not  in  the  original. 
Thus  we  have 

"  Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent  ; 
But  now  your  brow  is  beld,  John," 

entirely  left  out,  and  the  following  undesirable  lines 
substituted  — 

"  Szep  szemed  csupa  ling. 
Most  bigyadt  a  szemed,  John."  1 

JOHN  ANDERSON. 

John  Anderson,  szivem  John, 
Midon  talalkozdnk, 
Hajad  holl6szinu  volt, 
Szep  szemed  csupa  la"ng. 
Most  b£gyadt  a  szemed,  John, 
Hajad  meg"  h6feher  : 
De  aldis  6sz  fejedre, 
John  Anderson,  azeV  ! 

Egyiitt  jovenk,  szivem  John, 

A  hegytetore  fel, 

S  vig  napjainkat  is,  John, 

Egyiitt  toltottiik  el. 

Most  lefele  megyiink,  John, 

De  ke'zfogva'st,  hiven  ; 

S  ott  lent  egyiitt  is  alszunk, 

John  Anderson,  szivem  ! 


^0  Jttarj)  in 

Mr.  Levay,  as  is  to  be  expected,  produces  a  very  read- 
able ballad,  but  in  several  instances  he  greatly  lacks 
in  it  fidelity  to  the  original. 

1  Thy  beautiful  eye  all  aflame, 
Now  thine  eye  is  dim,  John. 
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"  Thou  lingering  star,  with  less'ning  ray, 
That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn," 

is  very  feebly  rendered  by 

"  Halvdny  csillag,  mely  reszket6 
Sugdrt  vetsz  a  hajnalra,  fm'," 1 
whilst 

"  Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ?  " 
rendered 

"  Merengsz-e  hived  bdnatan  ? 
Hallod-e  erted  mint  eped  ?  "  * 

is  rather  absurd,  and  /tearing  one  pining  or  longing  is  a 
mixed  figure  of  speech  quite  beneath  Mr.  Levay's  usual 
correctness. 

MARIHOZ  AT.  EGBEN. 

Halvdny  csillag,  mely  reszketo 
Sugdrt  vetsz  a  hajnalra,  fm' 
Veled  megint  az  a  nap  jo, 
Mely  tolem  eirabld  Marim. 
Oh  Mari  !    eltiint  kedves  a>ny, 
Hoi  van  dicsoiilt  lakhelyed? 
Merengsz-e  hived  banatan? 
Hallod-e  erted  mint  eped  ? 

Mikent,  mikent  feledhetnem 
Ama  szentelt  6r£t  s  mezot, 
Hoi  a  csavargo  Ayr  men  ten 
Szerelmiink  biicsu-napja  tolt? 
Az  oroklet  ahoz  keves  ... 
Emlekben  €\.  a  regi  Mng, 
Keped  s  a  veg-6'lelkezes — 
Ah  !   hogy  vegso,  nem  gondoldnk  ! 

1  Thou  pale  star,  that  throws  a  trembling  ray 

Upon  the  dawn  of  day. 
8  Dost  thou  muse  upon  thy  lover's  sorrow  ? 

Hearest  thou  how  he  pines  (or  longs)  for  thee  ? 
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Az  Ayr  csorogve  csokolci 
Kavicspartj£t  zold  falc  6'len, 
Szerelmesen  csiiggott  aid 
Illatos  nyfr  s  feher  koke'ny. 
Kejtol  virult  ki  a  vir£g, 
Mad£r  szerelmet  enekelt, 
Mig  piros  alkony  inte  rdnk, 
Hogy  a  rovid  szep  nap  letelt 

Lelkem  viraszt  e  kepeken, 
S  a  bu-gond  sziintelen  gyotor, 
Mint  a  folyo,  mely  medribeu 
Idovel  mind  melyebbre  tor. 
Oh  Mari,  eltiint  kedves  a>ny, 
Hoi  van  dicsoiilt  lakhelyed  ? 
Merengsz-e  hived  bdnatdn? 
Hallod-e,  erted  mint  eped  ? 

I  close  the  examination  of  Mr.  Levay's  work  with  an 
example  of  a  humorous  piece  : 


This  is  exceedingly  well  done.     Any  slips  are  trifling. 

"  Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh," 
he  oddly  renders — 

"  Szegeny  Duncan,  jaj  neki  ...  " 1 

which  greatly  interferes  with  the  complete  picture  of  Meg's 
behaviour  on  that  occasion  ;   and  to  read 

"  Margit  siiket,  mint  a  rog,"  2 
for 

"  Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig," 

is  rather  comical  to  those  who  know  what  Ailsa  Craig  is. 
The  above  defects,  it  will  be  seen,  are  seldom  serious, 

1  Poor  Duncan,  alas  for  him  ! 

2  Margaret  is  deaf  as  a  clod  of  earth. 


DUNCAN  GRA  Y 
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and  I  only  point  them  out  as  slight  blemishes  in  an 
excellent  version  of  Burns.  Mr.  Le"vay  has  evidently  a 
strong  poetic  nature,  and  deserves  well  of  his  countrymen 
for  having  added  such  a  contribution  to  their  literature. 
I  part  from  him  with  regret.  I  should  like  to  have 
added  a  larger  number  of  pieces,  but  space  prevents 
me,  especially  having  regard  to  the  necessarily  limited 
number  of  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  acquainted  with 
the  Hungarian  language. 

DUNCAN  GRAY. 

Duncan  Gray  l^nykerni  men, 

Keroben,  ha,  ha ! 
Vig  kardcsony  ejjelen, 

Keroben,  ha,  ha ! 
Margit  fejet  folveti, 
Fel  vallr61  nezegeti, 
Szege"ny  Duncan,  jaj  nelci... 

Keroben,  ha,  ha  ! 

Duncan  ker  es  konyorog, 

Keroben,  ha,  ha ! 
Margit  siiket,  mint  a  rog, 

Keroben,  ha,  ha  ! 
Duncan  sohajt,  mint  a  szel, 
Ket  szemeben  konyje  kel ; 
Vizbe  ugrik,  ugy  beszel, 

Keroben,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sors,  id6  csak  a"r-ap£ly  ... 

Keroben,  ha,  ha  ! 
Megvetett  sziv  fdjva  fdj, 

Keroben,  ha,  ha  ! 
Majd,  ugymond,  bolond  leszek, 
S  egy  gogosert  elveszek  ! 
Hadd  szaladjon — mdst  veszek, 

Keroben,  ha,  ha  ! 
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Azt  az  orvos  fejtse  meg  : 

Keroben,  ha,  ha  ! 
Duncan  ep,  Margit  beteg, 

Kdroben,  ha,  ha  ! 
Belol  erez  nemi  bajt, 
Oly  megbdnolag  sohajt, 
Szeme  ma"r  olyan  kihalt... 
Keroben,  ha,  ha ! 

Duncan  jo  szivii  fiii  ; 

Keroben,  ha,  ha  ! 
Margit  sorsa  szomoru, 

Keroben,  ha,  ha  ! 
Hogy  ne  legyen  halni  ok, 
Duncan  szive  feldobog 
S  most  mindketten  boldogok, 

Keroben,  ha,  ha ! 


RUSSIAN. 

THERE  is  no  separate  volume  of  the  works  of  Burns  pub- 
lished in  this  language,  but  with  the  aid  of  Russian  friends 
I  have  discovered  no  fewer  than  nine  magazines  and 
books  in  which  appear  snatches  of  translations  of  songs 
and  poems,  translations  of  criticisms  and  sketches,  in- 
cluding one  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  The  best  and  greatest 
number  of  pieces  is  in  a  volume  entitled  "English  Poets 
in  Biographies  and  Examples,"  collected  by  Nk.  V. 
Gerbel,  published  in  St.  Petersburg,  1875.  l 

This  work  contains  a  short  notice  of  the  poet's  life,  and 
eleven  translations  of  some  by  no  means  representative 
pieces.  Amongst  them,  however,  is 

<<£he  Cottar's  <Sahirias  Jliflht,2 

by  V.  Kostomaroff.  He  omits  five  out  of  the  twenty-one 
verses,  and  though  he  works  out  a  pretty  picture,  it  is 
rather  a  work  inspired  by  Burns  than  a  version  of  his 


IIo3Tti  KB  BiorpafJuHxt  H   06pa3i;axi.. 
HHK.  Bac.  Tepfieju..    CaHKTnetep6ypn>,  Tanorpa^isi  A.  M.  KoiOMHHa, 
1875- 

2Cy66cmrifi  Beiept  HocejuiHHHa. 
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poem.      I   take   two   of  the    verses    which    are    rendered 
most  literall  — 


aa  oxuosrt,  no.iiacojn.  .mint  noajuite, 
H  CHHOBbH  npiixoajirt  H3t  ce.ia  : 
OSHITL  naxajn.  ;   ^pyroft, 
Ha  HpiiapKE  yjiaacHBajn, 
IIoTOjrb  H  JJaceHt  HST.  ropoaa  npiiiujia: 
KaKT>  ne  npnain,  Koraa  na  Heft  o6HOBa  ! 
Ho  ecjiH  6i>  JJaceiTB  ceMtro  BT>  nyacat  nauijia, 

Mai,  ^ro,  ne  CKasaBiiin 
aoSuxoe  cefiiacrb  ox^aTb  roioBa.1 


and  the  eighteenth  verse,  with  which  he  closes  the  poem  — 


cTapnKT.-OTeu.'b  npomaacn, 
HXT>  Bctxi>  6jiaroCvioB.iH.Ti>  ; 

ct  acenoio  ociaBaJicji, 

OHT>  cHosa  BT>  npaxt  rjiasy  CBOIO  CKJIOHH.TI> 
Ilpe^i.  Tiirt,  KTO  nTHU,t  corpfcn>  H  HanHTa.TB. 

H    Bt    6.16CKI.    (WLTB    UBtTEI   BeceHHHX1>    JIHJlifr, 

OHT>  HMT>  Bctirt  nacyiuHHii  xj]i6t  noc.ia.Tt> 
set  Ero  6oHjmci.  H  jno6n.™ 
II  Bet  Ero  saBfeb  Bt  cep^axt  csoiixt  xpann.iH.2 


1  Behind  the  father,  scarcely  half-an-hour  later, 
The  sons  come  from  the  village: 

The  one  has  been  at  the  plough,  the  other  cleverly 
Did  his  business  at  the  fair. 
Then  Jean  from  the  town  came  in, 
Why  should  she  not  come,  when  she  has  a  new  dress. 
But  if  Jean  had  found  the  family  in  need, 
Believe  me,  that  not  saying  a  word, 

She  would  have  been  ready  to  give  that  which  she  had  acquired 
with  labour. 

2  Then  the  father  to  the  children  said  good-night, 
And  blessed  them  all  for  their  nightly  rest ; 
And  when  alone  with  his  wife 

He  again  in  prayer  bent  his  head 
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These  are  given  for 

"  Belyve,  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in, 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun' ; 
Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town  : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman-grown, 

In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e, 
Comes  hame,  perhaps  to  shew  a  braw  new  gown, 

Or  deposit  her  sair-won  penny-fee, 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be." 

"  Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  sev'ral  way ; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest ; 
The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  heaven  the  warm  request, 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clam'rous  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best, 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide, 
But  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside." 

and  will  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  what  the  less 
literal  renderings  are  like. 

In  one  or  two  instances  Russian  ideas  are  introduced 
for  Scottish.  It  is  the  father,  not  the  mother,  who  is 
anxious  about  Jenny.  And  it  is  the  mother,  not  the 
father,  who  conducts  their  family  worship.  In  these 
respects  this  reproduction  is  unfaithful  to  the  great 
picture  of  Burns. 


Before  Him  who  warms  and  feeds  the  birds 
And  clothes  the  spring  lilies  with  glory, 
That  He  would  send  them  all  their  daily  bread, 
That  all  might  love  and  fear  Him, 
And  that  they  all  might  keep  His  law  in  their  hearts. 
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..."   H  B,npyn> 

BCH  BcntixHyjia . . .  JIro6BH  pyiHraeirb 
Oraa  BcrpeBOHCH.ii>;  HO  ero  Hcnyrt 
Hpomojit  ceHiact  ace:  rocri.  HX-B 
3Hajn>  ero  flasHo)  6bun>  cKpOMHtift,  necrHbifi  MI 


does  duty  for 

"  The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Wi'  heart-struck,  anxious  care  inquires  his  name, 

While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak. 

Weel  pleas'd  the  mother  hears,  it's  nae  wild,  worthless  rake." 

and 

A  Matt  „  noMOJtHMCH ! "  TopacecrBeHHO  cKaaajia.2 
is  how 

"'And  let  us  worship  God,'  he  says  with  solemn  air." 
is  given  as  more  congenial  to  Russian  custom. 


Jcrllg 

by  P.  Weinberg.  This  piece  resembles  the  original  much 
more  than  does  the  "Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  but  no 
attempt  is  made  to  get  the  exact  equivalent  for  the  Scottish 
expressions.  The  songs  are  well  rendered,  though  there 
are  one  or  two  odd  exceptions.  In  telling  of  the  soldier's 


1  All  transpires,  the  purple  ray  of  love 
Made  her  father  restless,  but  his  fear 
Passed  away  immediately — their  recent  guest 
(He  has  known  him  some  time)  is  a  modest,  honest  man. 

'And  the  mother  solemnly  says,  "  Let  us  pray." 
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"scars"  he  indicates  that  wives  or  women  (the  words 
will  bear  either  interpretation)  can  hold  their  own  in 
Russia  as  elsewhere,  and  wilfully  or  unwittingly  mis- 
interprets 

"This  here  was  for  a  wench," 

nipam.  BpyfiiiJia  6a6a  Mirk,1 

The  Merry  Andrew's  song  is  very  well  done,   but  the 
translator  is  rather  unhappy  with  the  last  two  lines  — 

"The  chiel  that's  a  fool  for  himsel', 
Gude  Lord,  is  far  dafter  than  I." 

which  he  renders 


.H.IH  ce6a  jnrait>  JIHIHO, 
Bo  CTO  past  JICHH  raynM.2 

These  being  the  least  faithful  parts  of  the  translation, 
however,  indicate  the  fidelity  with  which  the  rest  of  the 
song  is  given. 

The  song  "Whistle  owre  the  Lave  o't"  he  alters  most 
absurdly,  by  the  reference  to  an  Eastern  habit  indicative 
of  contempt, 

,,ILieBaTF.  Ha  see."3 

Then  the  well-known  chorus  — 

"  A  fig  for  those  by  law  protected  ! 

Liberty's  a  glorious  feast  ! 
Courts  for  cowards  were  erected, 
Churches  built  to  please  the  priest." 


*The  scar  I  got  from  my  wife  (or  a  woman). 
2  A  blockhead  who  is  stupid  only  for  himself, 

Is  a  hundred  times  more  stupid  than  I. 
*Spit  on  all. 
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he  gives  in  true  Russian  imagery  and  phraseology  — 
,,IIpoib  set,  Koiiy  saicoHt  no  BKycy! 

CB0603,a—  CBfeTJEHft   npaSAHHK 

Cy^bi  npisiTHbi  TOJIBKO  xpycy, 


There  are  several  other  small  defects  :   the   above  are 
the  most  prominent,  and  will  show  their  character. 

BECEJILIE  HEEBIE. 

YaCb   JIHCTbH    SKOJITblH    CB 

Jleran.  Ha  SCMJIIO  H  Bopeft 
JI,epeBbH  ro.ibia 
Jlyra  OA^JTB  noKpos-b 
H  yacb  Mopo3eir> 

O  Kycaerb 


Bon>  BI.  3iy  nopy,  Be'iepKoin> 
KpyacoKB  Becejiott  6paTtH  nam 
CoGpaacfl  KB  Ilyan  HaHCii  Bt 
IIonHpOBaTb  aa  CKyflHort  nnmeil 
H  Bece.10  nponaTb  CBO§ 


XoxonyrL  onn  H 

H  nicHH  nororb,  H 

H  TaKt  no  CToaaMT>  6apa6aHHn>, 

HTO  crfenw  xapneBHii  jipoacart. 


6arpoBaro 

noMtcTHJicH;   na  Heirt 
KoioMKa,  HaCirraH  XJit6oin>,  n 

CHflHTt    OH1>,    o6HHBUIHCb, 

Ob  CBoero  jno6e3Hoft 

njiaibeifb  H  B03,Koft, 


1  Away  with  all  who  have  a  taste  for  law, 
Freedom  is  for  us  a  bright  feast, 
Courts  are  only  pleasant  to  the  coward, 
Monasteries  only  to  the  hypocrites  (or  bigots). 
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Cr>  BoineuiH  rjiaat  ne  cnycKaert  ona. 
H,  acaflHO  ocKajiHBimi  3y6w, 
Beat  yciajni  rpasHua  ry6w 

noacTaBJHiert,  Kant  napicy  enna. 
II  KB  meKH,  H  Bt  ry6bi  apyacoKt 
Best  yciajiH  6apbimHio—  HMOKB  ! 
H  SBymBi,  Kant  x;ionaHBe  mienr, 
Bece'jitia  HMOKaHBa  9in. 


H   BOTfc    OHH   UHjyiOTCJI, 

TopaaHfirB.  H 
H  ntcHi 
Open>  Hanrt 


,,Mapci>  ueHH  na  CBtn.  POAH.TB;  H  BT>  cpasKentHXt  MHonixi> 
Bora,  CMOipaTe,  uipairt  6ojii>iiioii,  sort  i^apannna  n  pana  ! 
Illpain.  spyfifljia  6a6a  imi,  paay  «o6i>iai>  BT>  Toft  ptsnt, 
Txk  cojman.  (JjpaHijyacKHX'B  a  BCTp-iTHJrt  3ByKo»n>  6apa6ana. 


,.  Bi>  nepBbiii  past  a  no^b  pyacteirb  CU.TB  Bt  KpOBaBOirt  alifffc  TOMX, 
F^i  ynajn,  Moft  renepajt  y  A6pancKaro  Kyprana. 
KoHHHJTb  c.iyHc6y  a  CBOIO  BT>  TOMI>  iysecHtiiuiejn>  6010, 
r^i  Mopo  cHe&m  coBclwij  MBI  npn  asyKaxt  6apa6ana 

„  Bbi.Tt  a  cb  KypxncoirB,  eft-eft,  y  luoByraxt  6aiapeft  ! 
Best  pyKH  H  6e3t  Horn  Bbimeai.  a  nat  BpaHtta  craHa; 
Ho  onarfc  cipana  aoBert  —  n  noBe,Ti>  iiac-b 
H  ODHTB  saKOBH^a.TB  a  noj(i>  3ByKH  6apa6ana. 


,,HHHHe   11I.1HIOCL  no   SCM.Tfe,   6631.  pyKH,   Ha  KOCTL1JTE, 

Beet  BT>  JIOXMOTBHXT.  H  rpH3H  ;  HO  ci>  nycTHMt  cBonsit 

Bt  napKoft,  cn>  ^BoiKoft  iioeft,  TaKHce  ciacrjiiiBi,  a,  eft-eft, 

BT>  rfe  ana,  Kor^a  xoj^HJit,  BCCB  Bt  miiTKb,  3a  6apa6anoMt  ! 


,,XOTI.    MHTeJIb    H    BtTept    SJIOft    XJiemyTt    6ii.ltlft    BOJIOCt    MOft, 

XOTB  npiiOTt  uoft  nacro  —  Jiict  HJIB  nurpoicaa  nojiana, 

Ho  Kor^a,  npo^aBt  TpanM.  BLTHBTO  jto6ptift  mio^HKt  a, 

He  6oioci>,  XOTB  u.'BJiBift  a^t  BcxaHB  npn  SBynaxt  6apa6aaa  !  " 

Oin>  KOHHU.TB  —  n  CTEHBI  Tpacyica: 
TaKt  Boext  HCHCTOBO  xopt  — 
II  npaiyxca  KPBICBI  Bt  ncnyrt 
Bt  yrjiu  noTae'HHbie 
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„  Encore  !  "  n3i>  yraa  Bociuimaerb 
CKpnnaTt-MO.io^HHa  —  n  sorb 
nospyra  BOHxejia  HOIBO 
BcKoimia—  n  nicmo  noerb  : 


,,JI  fibttia  Koraa-io  stBoii,  a  Kor/ja—  yacb  H  casia 
IIo3a6tiJia;   orb  KpacaBu.eB'b  H  xenepb  cxoacy  ebyiia. 

H  Bt  SaTa.ibOH'E,  6bun>  aparyHosrt  Mofi  OTeui>, 
1Kb  sa  SHBO,  ecjin  aoporb  MHi 


„  nepBbifl  Jioft  apyacoKb  cep^eiHwil  Bece-ibHaK-b-jiyacinHa  6H.Tb, 
OHT>  Tor^a  B-b  no.iKy  ^paryncKOirb  6apa6aHiuHKOirb 
meKH  KpacHHH  Taicm,  HoacKa  cxpoiinaH  .  .  .  Bi 
CBe,Tb  MGHH  cb  yiia  iiofi  MH.ibiii,  Mott 


,,Ho  CM'EHn.i'b  co.i3.aia  CKopo  flo6pbift 
H  na  pacy  npOMteflJia  a  BoeHHbift  Tecaieicb; 
T'kiOM'b  H  pncKHyjia,  aymy  B-b  xo^b  nycrajTb 
H  o6iiaHyTbTirb  ociaaca  nofi 


O,  Bnponesrb,  6biTb  co  JIHOIO  He  npnuuiocb  H  crapnKy; 

OHB—  H  nouuia  H  BT>  aconbi  KT.  ujbaojiy  nojocy. 
Bapa6aHmHKb-jiH,  Tpy6aTb-.TH,  crapbift 

c.iya;HJa,  anuib  6bi  TOJbKO  6bLTb 


,,Ho  Bofaa  csrfeHHJiacb  MHpoji-b—  xyrb  H  no  Jiipy  nouuia 
H  na  pHHKt,  nofinpaHCb,  iiapna  3ioro  nauijia. 
Bi>  nojiKOBbix'b  CBOHXI>  aoxMOTbax'b  KpacosaJicH 
Axi.,  KaKb  no  cep^uy  npnuio-ica  MH 


,,IIo5KHJia  a  —  MHoro-Jib,  Ma.io-.ib,  H  cajia  ne  snaio  a; 
JlfHa  jiena  oipaaa  —  ntcna  HJIH  lapoHKa  uoa, 
H  noKa  sepacaib  -py  TiapKy  CHvly  MH^  ^aerb  Tsopeut, 
HLIO  H3i>  nefi  TBoe  s^oposbe,  MOH  cojiflaTHKb-MOJioAeip>  '.  " 


Ci>  aiBioHKoft  myrb  Anapio 

B-b  yrjiy  ;  HXI>  Majio 

Bee  TO,  HTO  xopi> 

y  HHXT>  H  CBoero  HC 

Ho,  HaKOHeu.'b,  out  nmb  yc'ra.Tb, 

ycrajTb  TOHHTb  eb  KpacoiKoii  aacbi; 

H  sorb  om>  cb  Mfecia  6bicrpo  Bcia.Tb 

H,  CKOpHHB'b  flat  cjitniHbix'b  ipiiMacu, 
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IMOKHyjTb, 

H  <?b  BaatHofl  poacefi 

„  Hyupocxb  B-b  nbHHOJTB  BHflt—  aypa, 
ILryrfc—  aypairt  nepe^ 
A  M6HH  caMA  naiypa 
;nypaKOMT>. 


,,Ba6Ka  MH-£  nyirajia  KHHHCKV; 
Ho  yneme  miKaia, 
He  MOPJIO  pasBHib 
Ho  nHoflt  a 


,,3a  BHHO  piicKny  H  meeii, 
Ct  6a6oft  acH3Hb  MOH  aenca  .  .  . 
,ZJa  nero  H  ac^aii. 
On>  Tanoro 


„  3a  Kyieac'L,  Kaict  nopoce'HOKT>, 
3  o^aacftu  cBHsaHt  6mn>, 
A 


MHofi  ne  CMiiiiect  ciporo  : 
Pa«H  iiiyiKH  a  TaKOBt; 
A  y  Hacr>  Bt  najiaTi  MHoro 
H  cepr>e'3HHxi. 


,,A  nacropt  nanit?  noy^aen. 
Ct  BaacHoft  poaceio  TaKoil  ; 
Haci>,  iiiyioBt,  KOpHit,  pyraerb  — 

Bee   H3"B    SaBHCTH    0«HOfl 


„  Hy,    1106^   KOHHHTb   BC(3 

BLIIIIITL  XOICTCH  CKOptfl, 
F^ynbift  SJIH  ce6a  jramb  .IHHHO, 
Bo  CTO  pas-b  MCHH 


aa  inyioMi.  ciapyxa  Bcra.ia. 
Oaa  OTJIHHHO  noHHMajia, 

KaKb   OHHmaiOTb   KOIIIEJIbKH; 

Ysnajia  BT>  fllwrfe  set  npieMbi 
H  6biJin  eft  BT,  Jitcax-b 
set  H  yrojncH. 
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Ea  flpy/KOia>  6t>iJTB  ropeiy>  6paBbiil  ; 

Ho   OHT>   HaiHO.Yb    KOH6H,T>   KpOBaBHll  : 

Ha-iait—  ysbi  —  Kasmurb  ero  ! 

II  sorb,  BT>  caesaxt,  Bsjjbixaa  rJiyxo, 

San'Lia  ntceHKy  crapyxa 

IIpo  JJsKOHa,  ropua  CBoero  : 


.,  Mofi  MHwiuft  6bi.Ti>  ropeu.'t  11  ropu,ejn>  posK^ein>  ; 
CMOipiyrb  na  aaKOHbi  CT>  npeaptirieirt  OHI>, 
Ho  icaaay  po^HOMy  6w.it  npeflaHi.  ayinoft, 
Mott  JtiKOHT>  HCHar.iaAHbiii,  Moft  ropem,  Jinxoti! 

XOI-L. 


npo  xpa6paro 
IIoilTe  npo  xpa6paro 

Ha   36M.Tfe 

xpafiparo 

,,Bi>  xapTanoBOirb  n.ie^t,  CT> 

Bcer^a  onoacaHHbin  3,o6pi>uiT> 

Bcixt  acenmiiffB  na  CBtrfe  natnajb  OHT>  co6ott 

Moil  JJjKOH'b  HeHar.iH3,Hbi(i,  sioft  ropem,  jraxoii  ! 

,,Mbi  5KHJIU,  Koiyn  ort  Tenaa  ^o  Cneft, 
Kaict  JiopAasrt  H  .la^n  ne  acnxb  Becejrkii  ; 
Ct  sparaMH  6oH3Hii  He  3Hajn>  HHKaKofl 
Moft  ^JKOHt  HeHar.iHjiHbiii,  Mofi  ropeut  jraxoii. 


ero  03 

Ho  npeac^e,  niiin.  cnoBa 
/I  n^aKaaa  caa^Ko  :   6bi.Tb  CHoaa  co 
Moft  ^HCOHT>  HeHar-iH^Hbift,  MOH  ropeii>  juxofi  . 

„  Ho,  rope  !  He^o.iro  ryjiHJiocb  eMy  : 

ero  ;   nocajoi.iH  BT.  Tiopbjiy  .  .  . 
npoK.ifltbi,  Hbero  noBiiraem.  pynoft 
Moit  JT^Hcoffb  Henar.iH^Hbift,  Moit  ropeip. 


,,Tenepb  H  BAOBOIO  aoJDKHa  ropeBaib, 
HTO  paflocieft  npejKHHX'b  yatb  MH^  He 
H  rpycrb  pasroHHio  a  lapKoft  osnofi, 
Moil  JI>KOHT>  HeHar.iiiflHbift,  woft  ropent  jmxoit  !  " 
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Xopt. 

npo  xpa6paro  JJacoHa! 
Zloitie  npo  xpa6paro  ^acona! 
na  3eMjrf> 

xpa6paro 


3a  Heft  Bcraen. 

Yrfexa  IILHHHH^>  H 

BucoKift  pocrb  noapyrn  JJacona 

(Oirb  eii  Tyib-iyTb  ne 

H  TOJin;HHa  3a6pajra  BTE.  mrtet 

CepsHHnnco  Kapjiti-AnoiJiona. 

Yaa>  oienb  Kposbio  6H.Tb 


CKpnincy 

H  6paBo  OTJIH,HHCB 
Cna^aaa  BSHJTL  aKKOp^t  6paBypHtifi, 
IIpo,nepHyjn>  JIOBKO  raMMy  OHI> 
H,  nepefijy*  BT> 
Hanrt  AnoJiJiOH 
3anfcn>  co  CKpHnoHKott  Bt 


,,IIo3BOJii>  MHii  cjieau  set  erepext  CT>  TBOHXT> 
IIofij;n  sa  unofi  BO  cjit^-b,  6y^i>  MHJIOIO 
Torjja  He  6yseinb  snaib  HH  crpaxa,  HH 
H  n.iioii-ce6t  na  see! 

XOPI>. 

Cnpana'TB  —  npo<{>ecciH  MOH; 
Hrparo  MHOPO  ntcem.  H  — 
H  Bctx-B  npiHTHttt  ^JIH  6a6bfl 


MLI 

H  yxt!  Kain.  BGCGJIO,  Kain>  caaBHO 
3a6oTa-Maiiixa  CTVIHCL,  noacanyfi,  BT> 

HaMi>  HanjiesaTL  na  see  ! 


ropn, 
Bee  6yaeMT>  rptTbCff  MLI  na  cojiHUnnefe  CT>  io6oft: 
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Ci>  nycTHirt  KapMaHOMT>  JIH,  et  HaGaxoio  JIB.  cyiiofi  — 
HaMt.  HamieBaTb  na  see  ! 

,,TH  XOJIBKO  Kpacoxoft  HefiecHoro  CBoeft 
Mena  6jiarocjiOBH  —  H  THCHHH  icpxeft, 
H  ro-io^t,  H  Mopo3T>  He  cxpaniHbi  Mat,  eft-eft  ! 
Hamnoio  a  na  see  !  " 

Xopt. 

CKpiraaTE.  —  npo<J>eccia  MOH; 
Hrparo  MHOFO  nijcent.  a  — 
H  Bctx'B  npiaxatft  ^Jia  6a6BH 

:    ,,IIjieBaTb  na  see!" 


OKOHHHin.,  HO  crapyxH  KpacoToft 
Kyanen^b  natHHaca  sroatift  H 
ct  CBoeft  pannpoft  cropa^a 
H  aa  6opojy  cxBaxmrb  OHI. 


H  pyraeica  H  luarBH  OHB  «aen>, 
^TO  pannpoio  nacKBoai.  ero  npoiKHerB, 
E«ra  OHT>  ort  neft,  ocxasa  scaKift  cnopt, 
He  oxKaacexca  naB^KH  ei>-9XHxi.-nop>i>. 


coBciMt  on.  cxpaxa  APOJIJIOHT> 
H  xpacerca  BCCB,  Kam,  KB  jmxopaflKii  OHT>, 
H  nomaRH  npocHir.  et  acajio6HWMi.  jumoirt. 
TaKt  sea  ccopa  HXT,  H  KOHiHJiaci.  na  XOJTB. 


Ho,  xoxa  Bt  cepsiHinKt  Bapxyosi 
,  KaKB  Ky3Hei]>  Kpacoxny 

BHJTB,  oasaKO,  TOO 
Caymaa,  KaKB  nicHK)  eft 


,,KpaeaBHU,a  MOB,  Kyw  aceireso  a, 
Ho  peMeoiy — KysHeut; 

H  KB   3IOMT.  peMeCJTB   npOIHOJTB   HO    BCeft 
51  H3T.   KOHUa  Bt   KOHCIJ'B. 

SI  naero  ^eHBra  6pa?TB  H  BI.  DOJIKB  sa  HHXT.  Bcxyna.TB; 
Ho  nepesT.  flBa,  xpa  «Ha, 

noiy^y,  ceftiaeB  ace  yKa^y: 
noxoM'b 
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(XoP'B  noamopjieim  nocjindme  vembipe  cmiuca.) 
„  0,  ffEBa-Kpacoia  !   6pocb  axoro  iiiyia 


Ot  KpHBJIHHfcHMH   CPO  ! 

KTO  Kyerb,  nycib  apyroirb  ciaHerb  TOTT> 
JJjia  cepaua  TBoero  ! 
BQTT>  aroii  KpyacKoft  a  KJiaHycB,  ayina  MOH, 

KOJIH    XOTb   past   CO   MHOfi 

TM  6y^emi>  rojio^Ha,  usb  BOAKH 

H3COXHH    MOfi  !  " 


(Xopt  noemopjiem'b  nocjindnie  vemwpe  cmuxa.) 

Ky3Hen>  noSfe^JTB—  H  ynaaa 
cxapyxa-KpacoTKa  : 

BT>  neft  Hrpaia, 
OnaciH  pacnapH.ia  BO^ica. 
CKpnnaifc,  nosMHTHyBi>  ocipoyjiHO, 
Coraacba  H  irapa  acejiaeTL 
06HaBraefica  napt,  H  mynno 
KpyjKKy  CBOK)  ocyraaert 
Bo  s^aBte  nxt  na  noit! 


Tyrb  Kponnca-AMypt  pastrrpajica  : 

MeTB^JTB   OB7B    CTptjIOK)    CB06K)  — 

Kt  saMyacnefi  CKpnnaTB 

II  Hanajrb  aitypHHiaTb  CT>  nero. 

Cynpyn>,  co6e(yB^HHicb 

)  —  H   rpOSHOH) 

H  ea  Kasajiepa 

om.  H  Kpynnoio  6paHbro 
Hri,  BbipyrajTb  Ha  Hoib! 

OHT>  —  napenb  nat  caiibixt  Becejibix-b, 
Karae  BcrptiajiHCb  esBa-in 
H  BaKxy;  BI>  Hec^acTbaxi. 
He  snaJTb  oirb  MajiMraeft 


o^noro—  BeceJiHTbca, 
ToMH.ica—  jmnib 


Kpynrarbca  .  . 
H  Borb,  BAOxnoBCHHuft,  6e3neiHO 
San-krb  OHT> 
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,,HkBein>  ne  XHTpbift  a,  H  ntcemca  MOH 
Bt  npespfaibH  y  BejibMoatb  H  npoiaro  Taicoro  ; 
Ho  iraejibi  BCTb^b  sa  unofi  Bes^t  Jieiarb  TOJinoil, 
Kaicb  Miajracb  no  CTE.naM'b  Toiaepa  aopororo." 

XOPT>. 

H31>-3a    3TOTO,    TOIO, 

Hy,  H  npo^aro  scero, 

IIoTepHjn.  o^ny  a, 
ycirfyrt  a  coxpaHHTb  — 

,  ciajio-6biTi>, 
B^  6a6axt  He 

Rjzsi  Toro  H  js^ii  cero 

H  Rim  npo'iaro  Bcero. 


„  He  3Haon.  H  HHKor^a,  iro  SHa^iiTt  Myst 
KaciajiBCKie  KJIIOMH  H  npoiee  Tanoe  ; 

Ho   MOft   HCTO^HHICb   B6Cb,    KHHH,    CTpyHTCS 

Hapnaca  Moero  3ji;iicb 


a 

Try  HXT.  npeaecTH  H  npo^ee  TaKoe. 
Ho  flOJirb  CBHmenHHft  Jioit  —  H  Bory  6HTb  cayroft  ; 
OcjiymaTbca  Ero—  H  rptxt,  H  BJIO  6oabinoe. 


Kaio,  TM  lapyeuib 
BocioprasiH  ^io6BH  H  npo^aro  raKoro  ! 
Ho  cKOJibKO  jiHeit  ino6oBb  ssaiiMHO  rpierb  Kposb  — 
Ptmaiorb  CIWIOHHOCTH  Toro  HJIH  spyroro." 

.,  Axi>,  lacio,  lacio  Kant  BBOAHJIH  nac-b  BT>  npocairb 
Hx-b  uiiyKH  JIOBKIH  H  npo^ee  Ta-Koe  ! 
Ho  aafiie  jiHinb  Bana—  H  6a6a 

a  nx-b  sa-TO,  sa  Bee  H  sa 

Xop-b. 

Hst-sa  3Toro,  TOPO, 
Hy,  H  nponaro  Bcero, 


ycniurb  a  coxpaHHTb  — 
iKa,  cxajio-Sbirb, 
BT>  6a6ax'B  ne 
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JJjiH  Toro,  H  fljia  cero, 
H  a.iH  npoiaro  ecero. 


Taict  niurfc  niseii^—  H  crfcHBi 
on>  6imeHaro  rpoiia 
COTHH  pyKB; 

HeHCTOBO    HMt    BTOpHTb    NIOTKH  — 

H,  Hiofit  ao6tiTB  no6ojii>uie  BO^KH, 

OjpIHI.    CHHMaeTB    CBOft 

Tort  oinmaert  Bet 


CKBOSHTB  noBcio^y  Haroia, 

Ho    EC'S    3a-TO    MepTB6i;KH 

H  BOTB  OHH  KT.  nisu,y  OHHTB 
Bci  ciajin  myMHO 

HT06t   yiOCTHUTB    OHt    HXT> 

OT6opnoii  niceHKoft  CBoeft. 
OHT>  cxa^B  MeacB  flByxi,  CBCHXI,  ,He6opl>, 
06Bejrt  KpyrojfB  secejitift 
secejio  TpHXHy.n> 
H 


,,KHnarB,  iiiyiuirB  npej^t  HaMH 
y  HHmeft  6paibH  napt  ropofl  ; 
PacKpoftxe-5KB  ^pyjKHo  TJIOTKH 
H  noiiie  Beceao  sa 


„  ITpo'iB  Bci>,  KOiiy  3aKOBT>  no  BKycy  ! 
CBo6o,na—  CBtTJitift  npaaflHHKB  nant  ! 
CyflH  npiatHH  TOJBKO  Tpycy, 
MonacTLipH  — 


,,  BoraicTBO,  noiecm, 
^aa  Haci>  see  310  nyciHKH, 
HaiTB  jrainfc-6u  apysKHtie  aaryjiti 
II  see  3a6yflyrt 


Beet  A6Hb  MLI  no 

II  HaflysaeMt,  H 

A  HOib  na  cini,  noat  capaeMt 

HJIB  BI>  croftjiaxt  CB  MHJIHMH 
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,,KOHHMH    6l>ICTpHMH 

Bt  Kaperfe  Haci>  He  o6orHaTi>! 
Ha  6jaroHpaBHOin>  CpaHHOMt 
BoeroproBt  naMi>  ne 


aCH3HI> 

MM  lyaca&i  3Toft  cyetti; 

riycrt  TOTT>  crpeMHTCH  sa 

KTO  Moacei-B  pyxHyn.  CT>  BBICOTH. 


,,KpHiHre-ai>  Bet, 

BHBaTB  —  KOTOMKH,    KOffleJU>KH, 

Tpnnte,  JIOXMOTI>H,  naniH 
H  MH, 


,,npoiB  set,  KOMy  saKOfft  no  Bitycy! 

Hain>! 


npiHTHti  xoJifcKo  Tpycy, 


o'  <Shanter. 

Mr.  Kostomaroff  is  much  less  successful  with  this  poem 
than  his  brother  translator  is  with  the  "  Jolly  Beggars,"  and 
often  departs  from  the  original  even  to  a  greater  extent 
than  he  does  in  the  "  Cottar's  Saturday  Night."  In 

rendering 

"  Ah,  gentle  dames  !  it  gars  me  greet 
To  think  how  mony  counsels  sweet, 
How  mony  lengthen'd,  sage  advices, 
The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises!" 

he  is  more  gallant  than  Burns,  and  gives  it  — 
MHCTpHCcrt!   MH!>  KaaceiCH,  ITO,  npaso, 
Bet  acoHH  cysHn>  oient  aspaso, 
H  HTO  yMa  BI>  TOMI.  KanjiH  Hiirt, 
KTO  npesHpaert  HXT,  costrt!1 

1  Ladies,  it  seems  to  me  that  indeed 
All  wives  have  a  fair  judgment, 
And  that  there  is  no  sense  in  the  fool 
Who  despises  their  advice. 
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but  that  is  nothing  to 


:  BI>  3ty  HOIB 
Haiirt  Tain.  KOHenno  6bun>  ne  npoit, 

BHTOflHO    CKOTHHy, 

Kt  secejioMy 


This  is  rather  circumstantially  put  for 

"  But  to  our  tale  :  Ae  market  night 
Tarn  had  got  planted  unco  right, 
Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleezing  finely, 
Wi'  reaming  swats  that  drank  divinely." 

Burns  in  no  way  suggests  that  the  attachment  between 
the  two  heroes  was  not  reciprocal,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why 

"  Tarn  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brither  ; 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither." 

should  be  changed  into 

A  T3Ma  ^acoffb  jnoSmrt,  Kant  6part, 

H    HCHIviil    flGHb   Gb   HHMT>    IIHTb    CblJTB 


This  is  little  better  than  a  commonplace  travesty,  and 
TaMt  oc'fefljiajrt  KpHByro  Mart, 
(Ha  neft  OHI>  ta^Hffb  Becb  cBoft  Bfiin>) 

H,   HGCMOTpH   Ha   MpaKL   H   rpH3b, 

TlycTHJica  BT>  nyn>  6jiarocjioBHCi,. 
JI,oporoit  OHT>  TO  pacnijBajrt, 
To  uianny  na  ao6i>  na,n;BHrajn>,3 

1  But  to  the  subject  :  On  this  night 
Our  Tarn  naturally  was  not  averse, 
Having  sold  his  cattle  with  profit, 
To  sit  down  at  the  merry  fireside. 

2  But  John  loved  Tam  like  a  brother, 

And  was  glad  every  day  to  drink  with  him. 

3  Tam  saddled  the  awkward  Meg  ; 
He  rode  on  her  all  his  lifetime, 
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is  still  worse,  for  besides  containing  a  libel  upon  Maggie, 
than  whom  "a  better  never  lifted  leg,"  it  is  a  poor  pro- 
duction, and  is  clearly  the  effect  of  Russian  associations, 
and  not  a  translation  of 

"  Weel  mounted  on  his  grey  mare  Meg — 
A  better  never  lifted  leg — 
Tarn  skelpit  on  thro'  dub  and  mire, 
Despising  wind,  and  rain,  and  fire ; 
Whiles  holding  fast  his  guid  blue  bonnet; 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet." 

The  above  are  absurd  enough,  and  there  are  too  many 
instances  in  similar  strains;  but  towards  the  end  Mr. 
Kostomaroff  becomes  more  reckless,  he  throws  Burns  over- 
board, and  indulges  in  his  own  fancy  and  ill-informed 
notions.  The  "twa  pund  Scots"  he  puts  down  at  a 
shilling.  He  tells  us  the  linen  was  bought  at  Welborough  ; 
accuses  poor  Nannie  of  "shamelessly  throwing  out  her 
leg,"  whereas  Burns  only  says  she  "lap  and  flang,"  a 
vigorous  style  of  dancing  much  in  vogue  before  dancing 
masters  were  so  plentiful  in  country  districts;  and  finally 
describes  "Mister"  Satan  as  jumping  and  turning  over  and 
over,  and  Tam  crying  out,  "  Well  done,  old  Nick,"  instead 
of  the  classic  "  Weel  done,  Cutty-sark  1 " 

He  snajia  TO  ciapyuiKa  TpeHHH, 
Kor^a  ona  «JIH  KponiKH  Henna 
3a  niHJUiHHn. — see  en  ^o6po — 
XoJicra  Kynraa  Bt  BHjn>6opo. 


And  notwithstanding  the  darkness  and  the  dirt 
Got  on  the  way  blessing  himself. 
On  the  road  he  was  singing  out  slowly ; 
Drew  his  cap  over  his  brow. 
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Sfltcb,  Mysa,  MH  flOjracHbi  paaciaTbcH: 
Te6t  Btftb  stpHo  ne  ysacTca 
Bocnfab,  Kant  iiarjio  cTajia  Hemm 
Tenepb  BbiBepTHBaib  KoaiiHii. 

Hann>  Tairb  cioHJib,  KaKt>  6bi 
BicoBCKoii  njiHCKoft  OHapoBairb, 
Kaicb  Bffpyrt  cain.  Macrept  Caxana 
CnpbirnyBb  eb  BbicoKaro  OKHa, 
TaKt  crajrt  KyBbipKaTbcn, 

^TO^  T3MMH    MOS    H6 

H  KpuKHyjTb:   ,,CaaBHo,  cTapuft  Hmct!"1 
This  is  really  a  ridiculous  travesty  on  the  powerful  lines 
of  the  original — 

"  Ah  !  little  kenn'd  thy  reverend  grannie, 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi'  twa  pund  Scots  ('twas  a'  her  riches), 
Wad  ever  grac'd  a  dance  of  witches  ! 

But  here  my  muse  her  wing  maun  cour, 
Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  pow'r ; 
To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  flang 
(A  souple  jade  she  was,  and  strang), 
And  how  Tarn  stood,  like  ane  bewitch'd, 
And  thought  his  very  e'en  enrich'd  ; 

xThe  old  granny-wife  did  not  know  this 
When  she  for  little  Nannie, 
For  a  shilling — her  all — 
The  linen  bought  in  Welborough. 
Here,  my  muse,  we  must  part ; 
Thou  wilt  surely  not  succeed 
To  sing  how  shamelessly  Nannie 
Began  to  throw  out  her  leg. 
Our  Tarn  stood  like  one  rivetted  to  the  ground, 
Enchanted  by  the  fiendish  dance ; 
When  all  of  a  sudden,  Mister  Satan, 
Jumping  down  from  the  high  window, 
Began  to  cut  capers,  turning  heels  over  head,  the  scamp  ! 
That  Tarn  could  not  stand  it  any  longer, 
And  cried  out,   "Well  done,  Old  Nick!" 
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Even  Satan  glowr'd,  and  fidg'd  fu'  fain, 

And  hotch'd  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main  ; 

Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 

Tarn  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither, 

And  roars  out,  '  Weel  done,  Cutty-sark  !  '  " 

I  give  the  piece  in  full.  I  am  told  the  poem  is 
popular  with  the  Russians  :  what  would  it  be  if  they  had 
it  rendered  as  it  has  been  done  for  the  Bohemians  and 
the  Hungarians? 

0'ffl9HTEFt. 


KyimoBB  flaBHO  yacs  nin,  H 
.ZJaBHO  samcwrB  coc&Rb  KB  coct^y, 
Hapo,a^>  KB  sacTaei  noraHyat  — 
H  CTHX'B  6aaapa  myiTB  H  ryjrB. 

H   BOTB  —  flOBOJIBHBI   H   CiaCTJEHBBI  — 

YcfoiHCB  MBI  aa  KpyacKoft  nHBa, 
3a6BiB'B  A^HHy  moxjiaHACKHX'B  MHJIB, 

,   H   MOX'B    6ojIOr&,    H   HBLttb 

HTO  nacB  j;oMoii  Be^yrB, 
F^ii  HCOHBI  naeB  sasHO,  Haft, 
Tji.'B  rniBHO  6jiemyrB  HX'B  raaaa, 
Ha  a6y  c6HpaeTCH  rposa  ___ 


(yryjKHTB  nawB  HtHBtiirB  npHMipoirB, 
H^TO  nysKHO  flH§Mi>  npomaxBca  (TB  9pOMT>. 
(CiapiiHHBiii  Spt  Hann> 
,,9pi>,  r 


TBI,  TajrB,  rarynie  Bcix'B  na 
TBI  npenedperB  coBfooin.  KSTTH  ! 
He  roBopmia-jTH  ona, 

^TO   TBI  —  IIHBHOft    KOTGJTB   663^   ^H 

Hxo  TBI  —  Hero^HHicB,  nycrouejiH, 

IlBHH'B   BHJIOTB    OTB    Mas    flO 

Be3emB-jra  KB  MejiBHHKy  sepno, 
HpoHBeniB  H  KyjiB  CB  HHJTB  sa 
HofiaeiUB-JEH  Bt  KysHio  sa 
OTI.  Kysneija  npH^euiB  CB  o6HOBofi, 
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H  flasce  —  npocro  rpfarB  n  cpaiut— 
HoitnouiB  Bt  cy66oiy  Bt  Boacift  xpain.  — 
OB  ataiKOirb  HanbenibCH 
CBHToro  SHH  .  .  .  yioHerafe  BT> 
HJIB  —  6yayrB  HOIKH 


MKCTPHCCB!   MHi  KaaceTcsi,  TTO,  npaso, 
Bci  acoHti  cyjyirt  oiem> 
H  ITO  yMa  BI>  TOMT>  KanjiH 
ETO  npeaapaen.  nxt  COB^TB! 


KB  a^y:  BT>  aiy  HOIB 
Hanit  Tain,  KOHGIHO  6turB  He  npoiB, 

BBITO^HO   CKOTHHy, 

KB  Becejioiiy  KaiiiiHy, 
CTaptift  apyn>  Hann.  ^JKOHH  CopTepi, 

iiHHJi'B  «o6pbift  nopiep^. 
A  TSME  J^acofft  aroCaffB,  KaKt  6pan>, 

H    BCJIKiit   A6HB   CB    HHJTB    HHTB   SBIJTB    paflT>. 

TeMHentKO  ciajio.    ,Ho  ^Bopa 
OHO  flaBHO  SBI  yacb  nopa, 

J(&   3JIB   TaK'B   XM'IlJieffB    CraHOBHJICH, 
HTO    T31TB   B"B    X03HltKy    B^pyrB    BJIK)6HJICJI. 
A    JJjKOH'B    M030JTB    HJTB   paSHblft   BS^OpT. 
H    XOXOiajTB,   KaKB   I^'fejILlit   XOpt. 

BOTB  floac^B  nomo.Tb,  rpoaa  6ymyerB  ; 
A  TaM-B  H  BT>  yet  ce6i  He 


3a6oia  C 

H  B'B  KpysKK^  C-B  3JieMT>  yionHJiacB. 

Ho  KaKB  niejia  eb  min-b  HOCHTB 

TaKB  speMH  pa^ociB  ynecerB  ! 

KaKB  iiapB,  HanrB  IHaHTep'B  c^acrJiHB-B 

MTO  3Jioe  rope  no6tji,HjrB. 


Ho  pa^ocTB  —  MaKB  :  HBfaeTB  —  6jiecTHrb  ; 

CopBefflb  -  H    BiiHHHKB    o6jI6THTB  ; 

na,T,erB-jH  CH^FB  na  3Bi6b  npy^a— 
BjiecneTB  —  H  TaexB  naBcer^a  ; 
TaKB  BT>  He6'fe  racnyrB  Meieopbi, 
Ha  MHFB  npejibiuaa  naiim 
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Taicr.  ne6a  HCHVIO  jiasypb 
MpaiHTb  fluxaHse  SHMHHX'b  6ypb. 
Ho  BpeMH  MHHTCH:   Me 
IIoKa  soMoii  co6pajica 

IIpo6HJIO    HOJIHOIb.       Bt    9TOTT) 

Kor^a  nocJTEAHiii  CB^TT>  norac-b, 

He  aaft  rocno^b  KorAa-HH6y^b 

HaMT>,  rpinmmcairt,  nycnaTbca  BI»  nyib! 


A  Bfaept  CBHHjerb,  Boen>,  croHert 
H  o6aaKa  no  He6y  TOHHTB. 
Tata.  npKo  Ho.miH  6jecTnTB, 
HpOTHHCHO  r.iyxo  rpoirB  rpeMnn., 
.HHTS  —  H  TOTL  6i>i  aora^ajicH, 
HTO  Bipno  JI;SHBO.TI>  paatirpajicji. 

T3Mi>  ociji,Jiajn>  KpHByw  Mars, 
(Ha  Heft  OB^>  i33,n.Tt  Beet  CBoft 
H,  HecMOTpn  Ha  iipaict  H  rpH3b, 
HycxHJicH  Bt  nyib  6jiarocjioBact. 
JI,oporoft  OBTB  TO 
To  inanny  na  Jio6i> 
He  TO  CMOTp'fejri.  no  cropOHairt, 
TlTo6i>  He  nonacTsca 
CKOpo  6y^en> 

COBT>,  npHTOHt 


Ho  BOTX.  yacb  OHI>  H  6poat  MHHyjn>, 

F^fe    fit^HBlft    H3nMaHT>    yTOHyjTL. 

A  BOTT.  H  ast  cyxifl  e.iH, 
I^t  pacTHHyjicH  ntHHuft  Hep.in; 
A  3#feci>,  ne^fciH  asi  cnycTH, 
Haiu.m  ySnioe  OTTH; 
A  Tyn,  —  He^aBHO  yact  cjyiii,ioct  — 
y  Menra  TOTKa  yronnjiaci.; 
A  Tain.  H  .Hynt  yacb  sacsepKa-TB  .  .  . 
rpoMie  rpoxon.  6ypn 
rpoiia  iame,  6jraace, 

H    SM^H    MOJHifi    BblOTCH    HHHC6  : 

To  CKB03t  6epe30Bbix-b  BiiTBefi 
SBH.ICH  crpauiHbin  9.uioBefi, 
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CsepKHyB'B  jryioMt  nat  Kaac^oit  mejm  .  .  . 
BHyxpH  CKaKajm,  BBIJIH,  niuiH. 
O,  .HHCOHT.  HiMeHHoe-Sepno, 

KaKb   XBI    OTB3JKHO    II    CH.TBHO  ! 

MH  ct  BO^KH  xaict-xo  xpafipti  craHejrt, 
HTO  qopxy  npsisio  BI>  xapro  B3rji$mesn>  ! 
A  xaKB-Kaio>  Tairt  see  a.it  THHy.Ti>, 
To  iopia  Btpno^t  ne  cxpyxHy;n>. 

Mart,  KaKB  BitonaHHaa  crajia  : 
eii  KyjaKB  —  ona 
H  Minrca  npHMO  na  ornn. 
HTO-JKB  Taut  yBHAfen  OHII? 
Ilpn  6jrecid>  CBtneicB  H 

ILlHCajIH   HepTI 

^a  ne  <J)paHu,y3CKia 

A  npocio  —  flHCHn>,  ropHnailnt  ^,a  pusn. 

Ha  no/i;oKOHHHic'B  BT>  npnxoHceii 

jit^-HnKB  CT>  SBipiiHoii  poaceil  — 
necrfc  —  n  et  peBoirt,  CBncTOiii> 
y  ^epieii  6hijn>  6aHAypHcxo5n>) 

B0.1BIHKy,    ^XO   eCXfc   CHJIBi: 

Tpacjracb  no^rHHBraie  cxponn.iti. 
y  cxiffB  CXOHJIH  xaut  HB&  rpo6a, 
OKpyacenti  ^epiHiin  o6a; 
A  casn>  MexBeui>,  BT> 


,H|epacajn>  csiny  ...    Ho  eioe  xo-jra 
YBH^'kTt  TaarB  nanrt  na  npecxojrfe  ? 

TaiTB,    MC3KB   npeCXVnHHKOBI.    Ka3HeHHMXT>, 

H  SByxt  Mja^eB^eB 

Sjiostit  aapiaaKHBiii  jie3Kajn> 

H,  poxt  paaHHyB'L, 

HoxoiTb  Jieacaji-L  najrarai. 

ToMarayKB  H  HOJKHKB 

Koxopbimb  —  aa^Ke  rptxt  CKaaaxt  — 

SapfeajTb  CHHT>  po^nyio  Maxh  .  .  . 

H  BIWIO,  Kaict  KT>  KpOBasoii  cxaan 

Cijaje  BOJIOCH 

A  xaiTB  —  xpn  xpyna 

Kaict  njiaxLH  mimaro,  BI>  san-iaraxt, 
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H  CTOJibKO  pasHbixt  xapb  H  poarb, 

HTO  HM-b  H  pneirb-TO  ne 

Hann>  Tan-b  CTOHTB 

A  TaATb  Bee  rpoirae  CBHCTB  H  soft  ; 

Peserb,  Tpy6nn>  BJia^tiKa  Asa, 

H  HepTH  njiHrayn.  %o  yna^a, 

A  ei>  HHMH  craptia  arn, 

KTO  fiesi.  pyKH,  KTO  6e3T>  Horn, 

aacajieBBHa  ma™, 

py6aniKaxi> 


Hy,  Taut,  CKaacn  MH^  6031. 
HTO  eciH-6'B  xajn.  Bee  6HJIH 


,a  HO  BI> 

A   Bl>    ^HCTOMT>   TOHeHtKOJTb 

SL  nposaiwa^biBaTS  TOTOBI. 

Bee,  ITO  TBI  xoieiHB,  ITO  nrraHOBt 

He  noacajifcrB  cramHTt  6ia  et 

Hiodt  XOTB  BSPJiflHyib  na  STHXI.  niaiueKb 

Ho  H  HTH   H   KOJIflyHH 

Taict  6mra  flpHfi.iti  H 

H  laict  BeprkiHct  na 

HTO  xoib  KOPO  6ti  npOHHJTL  cipaxt. 

Ho  Tajrt  XHTept:   Meacb  rajptuxi.  poiKefl 

Ceftiacrb  O3,ny  Hamojrt  Moaoace. 

(Ona  6biJia  satcb  Bt  nepsbifi  past, 

XoTb  MHoro 

Ha  BSMopbii  KappHKa. 

To  nojjjpbiaerb  HiweHb,  Kam>  Mtnnr>, 

To  co  flBOpa  6bnKa  CBe^erb, 

To  ao^Ky  BT>  menKH  paaofiberb.) 

Ea  xy^aa  py6amoHKa, 

Kaicb  y  TpexjitiHaro  pe6enKa, 

BbiJia  H  Kyua  H  TOJicra  — 

Hy,  H3i>  naftaieiicKaro  xo.icra. 

He  snajia  TO  crapynnca  FpeHHii, 
Korjja  ona  ^aa  KpomKH  HeHHn 
3a  mnjumHTb  —  see  ea  ao6po  — 
Xojicra  Kynnaa  BI>  Bnjib6op6. 
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3ai;cb,  Myaa,  MM  aojiacHbi  paaciaTbCH: 
Te6i  B^b  Btpno  He  y,nacTCJi 
Bocntit,  KaKb  nanio  crajia  Hemm 
Tenepb  BbiBepTbiBaib  KOJTEHH. 

Haiirb  TaM-b  croHJTb,  KaKb  6bi  npmcoBairb, 
BtcoBCKoft  miHCKoft  o'lapOBaH'b, 

Bflpyrt  cairs  Mnciept  Caiana 

et  BticoKaro  oKHa, 
TaKB  crajit  KyBbipKaibCH,  nocTpt-Tt, 
HTO  T3MMH  Moft  ne  yrepnfon> 
H  KpHKHyjrt :   „  CaaBHO,  ciaptitt  HIIKB  ! " 
Tyn>  see  noiyxjio  Bt  TOTL  ace  MHTB, 
H  Mart  He  c^fciajia  H  mara, 
Kaict  BCH  6icoBCKasi  Baiara 
3a  Heft  nycnraacb.    KaKb  nopoii 
JleiHTb,  acyataca,  mejiHHbifi  poft, 
Kaicb  MHmKy  Korb  noscieperaerL, 
H — itairb-itapairb :  sa  Hoeb  xBaiaerb, 
HJIH  TOjraa  6foKHTb,  KaKb  cKopo 
SacabimHTb  fcpmcb :   „  ^epacnie  sopa ! " 
Taicb  Marb  nycTiraacb,  a  sa  Heft 
Baiara  Jitmnx-b  H  nepieft. 

Ax-b,  Tairb!   axi>,  Tairb!   nonajrb 

IIosacapHTb  icprb  xefia  BI>  ajiy ! 

H  Barb  Te6H  yacb  He 

Iferb  Baosift  neniHicb  niHTb 

MiHCb,  Marb,  noKa  ne 

Tbi  CTacrbe  IIIaHTepa  Hecerab! 

Cnopift  na  Mocrb,  HC  TO  xaicb  Kb 

Hoprb  ne  Jiexaerb  nepea-b  Boay. 

HJIH  Te6i  Tsoft  XBOcrb  He  MHjn>? 

Ho,  ax-b !  XBocra  H  cjit^b  npociburb. 

OnepeflHBT>  BCIO  HepTOBmHHy, 

Eii  HCHHH  npbirayjia  na  cnHHy, 

H  yacb  y  canoro  wocra — 

Y  Maim  ne  6biJio  xBOcxa. 

Haun.  Tajrb,  orb  crpaxa  iyrb  acnBoft, 

IIprBxajrb  Kb  yxpy  yacb  ^OMOfi. 

Ho  Marra  . . .  ax-b,  Bocnjiaieirb,  Myaa ! 

Ha  B-BKJI  c^fciajiacb  Kypryaa. 
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Hy,  a  Tenept-TO  He  nopa-jm 

Hairt  npHCTyuHTb  VJKB  H  KB 

Kxo  jno6irn>  jrauraee  xjie6Hyri>, 

J(a,  KT>  KyrnjMt  io6Kai 

CMOipn,  Tro6t  ct  HHITB  Toro-3Kb  He  6tuio, 

^TO   CL   T3MT>   o'meHTpOBOft    K06HJIOS. 


to  a  Jttmise. 

It  is  a   pleasure  to  turn  to  this   poem,   which  is  very 
well  rendered  indeed,  by  an  anonymous  writer.     The 

"Wee,  sleekit,  cow'rin,  tim'rous  beastie," 
is  scantily  described  by 

TpycroiBHit  cfcpeHBKoft  ssipeirb!1 
and  the  well-known  verse  — 

"  But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane, 
'In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain  : 
The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  a-gley, 
An'  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain, 

For  promis'd  joy." 

is  not  at  all  equal  to  the  rest,  for  the  translator  misses 
its  meaning  and  moral. 

Ho  ne  et  To6oft  (x 

Tama  myrKH  myxart  poict  ! 

He  sipeHL  s^ct  HH  left 

CnoKofino  at^eiTB 
MH  cnacTBH,  a  cyjp.6a  necerb 
BT> 


1  Timid  grey  beastie. 

2  But  not  only  with  thee,  little  beast, 
Fate  plays  such  pranks, 

No  one's  calculations  are  here  correct. 

Quietly  we  wait 

For  happiness,  but  fate  brings  misfortune 
1  To  the  house. 
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KB  nojiEBOft  MLiinn,  PASOPEHHO^  MOHMX 


cipentKoii  3Bipeio>! 
ace  xsoft  ncnyrt:  TH  Hon. 
He  cjitrammB,  6iB,znibiH,  nojp>  cofioft. 
HoMeHbine  ipyct! 
a  ne  scat  —  H  aa  io6oft 
He  noromoct. 


et  npnpo^oii  naiiia  CBHSB 
na  BtKB  paaopsajiacB  .  .  . 
Btm,  3Btpein>!  XOTB  H,  KaKb  TH, 


:  cairb  Tepnaro 
Ynpy  B 


BopniiiKa  TH;  HO  Kara,  ace 
HfeMt  crajTB  6u  TH,  CtaHaaoca,  HCHTB? 
HeyacTO  KOJioca  He  BSHTB 
BT>  sanact, 
6jiaro,a;aTb 
Bt  nojiHxt  y  naet? 

Tsofl  fitaHHfi  AOMHirb  pasopeHi; 
HOITH  ct  seMJieii  cpaBHHjicH  OHI,  .  .  . 
II  HO  Haitnenit  TH  BT>  noai  MXOBI. 

Ha  HOBH&  noMt  ; 
A  Biiept  —  rposeHt  H  cypoBt  — 

IIIyjiHTi,  KpyroiTB. 

TH  Bnarfejn>  —  6jie'KHyjiH  noira 
II  sroisHXt  anefi  ac^ajia  36MJH; 
TH  syiiajrb:   ,,6yj;eTi>  MH^  Terao, 

HpHBOJibHO  Tyn>  !  " 
II  ^TO-ace?  —  njryn.  noii  Hanec-io 

Ha  TBoft  npiiorB. 

A    CKOJIbKHXt   CTOHJIO 


Hponajio  see  —  H  Tpyji^>,  H  KpOBi>; 

Hit  rflt  BOKpyrt 
Hpuoia  Hiyn>  on> 

On.  6'kiHX'i> 
z 
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Ho  ne  CB  To6ofi 

TaKiH  inyiKH  niyiurt 

He  sipeHt  sftiicB  HH  ^eft  pacierB; 

CnoKoftno  HCSCITB 
MBI  ciacxBH,  a  cyAb6a  Hecert 


H  flcwra  ropecTnM  MOH: 

BCH    Bl>    HaCTOHmeMI>   HCH3HB    TB03  ; 
A  MHt   H  Bt    npODUIOMt   BCnOMHHaTB 


II  ei>  coaporaHbejrb 


This  is  very  beautifully  translated  (also  anonymously), 
preserving  the  grace  and  pathetic  melody  of  the  original, 
and  although 

"  Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r," 

beats  the  writer,  as  it  does  nearly  all  the  other  translators, 
and  is  rendered 


carapeHHuii, 

the  substitution  is  not  unpoetical,  and  scarcely  interferes 
with  the  charm  of  the  translation. 

Kb  CPfcSAHHOft  HJiyrOMT) 


,    HOJieBOH  ! 

He  BT>  so6pbift  lact  TBI  BCTpiient  Maott: 
KaKi>  Beat  H  njiyrB,  TBO&  cxedeaoici, 

BBUTB  Ha  nyrn. 
Kpaca  SOJIHHBI,  H  ne  Jion> 


1  Peaceful  flower  of  the  field. 
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He  6yAenn>  nianiKH  TBI 


Ho  yipy,  TOJibKO  sporaerb  T£HB, 
Bt  poet  Kaiaib, 


JleTHTb 

BHIB  Bfaept  ciBepntift  acecroKB, 
BnepsHe  isoft  pocioKB 

noisy  npo6HBajri>; 
Bi>  Hajiert  rpoat 
TM  noHKy  paHHroro  CKJIOHHJTB, 
B3poci>. 


On> 

SainHxoii  CT^HH,  rfenb 
CjiyiaiiHoS  KOTKoit  6Hjn> 

Tsoft  creGeJieict  ; 
Bt  Harnxt  noanx-b  xti  u,Biijn> 

H   O^IIHOICB. 


TH  cKpOMHO  Bt  aejieHH 

TOJIOBKOH   CHfcKHOK);    TH 

IIpHEfaa  cojiHtmiKa  —  n  Bjpyn>, 

Bo  rtBtot  CHJTB, 
Te6fl  nacTHTB  noil  ocxpHii  njiyn.  — 

H  noryfimn,. 

TaKOB-b  yaiuTB  u,BtTKa  ceaa  — 


He  iy 

Ho  3Jio6a  cpiiHceTt  H  COMH&T& 
HpeKpacHbiii 


'b  ni>Bii,a  nojieft: 


HO"  MOpIO   HCH3HH    OHT> 

CBoii  xpynKift 
HoKa  noj;T>  6ypeii  He 
BOJIH-L. 
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TaKOBTb  yjrkjTB  BT> 

Bci>XT>  ;no6pBixT>  : 

H  330MT.  Ha  CMepifc  ocyac^enti, 

OHH  Hecyrt  — 
OSHHXI>  He6ecr>  He 


MaprapHTKofi 
Ho  3TO  flOJia  H  MOH! 
Iliiyrt  cMepin  naao  MHolt  npofl^en. 

H    B!>    UBtTt   J&Tb 

MGHH  noflpiacerb—  H 
Mofi 


Only  in  Russian  is  the  original  not  adhered  to  with 
this  piece.  I  fancy  this  is  due  more  to  the  translator 
than  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  language.  In  the  first 
verse  he  leaves  out  the  dwelling-place  of  the  kings  "into 
the  East"  and 

"They  rilled  up  a  darksome  pit 

With  water  to  the  brim, 
They  heaved  in  John  Barleycorn, 
There  let  him  sink  or  swim." 

he  somewhat  absurdly  renders 

Tyn>  BT,  jray  oin>  nonajrt  ct  Bo;n;oft 

H  yroflujn.  Ha  HHO  .  .  . 
,,IIonpo6yft, 


JThen  he  fell  into  a  pit  full  of  water 
And  went  to  the  bottom. 
Try  to  get  out  of  it 

John  Barleycorn. 
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This   is  opposed   to  the  meaning  and  movement  of  the 
ballad,  whilst 


act  xopoirt:   ,,IIycTb  BO 
He  coxHerL  Bt  KpyacKaxt  SHO, 

H   BfcKB   nOHTB   HaOb   KpOBLH)   JJ^COHt 

JIiMeHHoe-3epHo  !  "  l 

besides  being  unfaithful  to  the  original,  very  strongly, 
shall  I  say  selfishly,  desires  the  pleasure  of  Barleycorn's 
blood  for  the  translator  and  his  friends  and  countrymen, 
and  passes  over  in  utter  silence  the  wish  which  the 
poet  expresses  in  favour  of  his  native  Scotland  — 

"  Then  let  us  toast  John  Barleycorn, 

Each  man  a  glass  in  hand  ; 
And  may  his  great  posterity 
Ne'er  fail  in  old  Scotland!" 


Jtrhtt 

This  song  is  exquisitely  translated,  and  gives  the  Russian 
public  a  true  and  beautiful  version  of  one  of  the  most 
touching  of  Burns's  songs;  this  is  also  translated  anony- 
mously —  indeed  the  best  translations  are  all  given  in  this 
way. 

AHAEPCOHY. 


JJacoH'L  An^epeoH'b, 

Kant  MH  conMHCb  et  To6oft, 
EU.TB  rjiaflOKt  aofit  TBoft  H  Kant  CMOJU> 

EUJTB   lOpeHt   BOJIOCTb   TBOft. 


1Sing  out  in  chorus,  let  the  bottom 
Of  our  tankards  never  be  dry  for  ages, 
And  let  us  for  ever  drink  the  blood  of 
John  Barleycorn. 
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Tenepb  Mopnprau  no  nnny 

H  CHfat  HCHreiicKHX'B  BbiorB 

Bt  TBOHXt  KyupHXt ;   HO — Bort  xpara 
Te6fl,  cepaeHHHii  apyn>! 

Jl,acoin>  A.Hflepcom>,  cepaeiHHii  apyrt ! 
MBI  BMtcrfe  BT>  ropy  nura, 

II    CKO-lbKO   MBI   CiaCTJIHBblX'B 

^pyrt  et  apyroii'L 
Penept  nain.  no^>  ropy  njiecrncb; 
Ho  MH,  pyna  CT>  pynoft, 
Mt — H  BMicTB  no^>  ropofl 
SacneMt,  cep^eiHBifi  nofi! 


FRENCH. 

IN  coming  to  the  French  versions,  we  find  a  different 
mode  of  translation.  Most  of  those  I  have  already 
noticed  are  cast,  or  are  attempted  to  be  cast,  in  the  metre 
which  Burns  adopted,  and  a  departure  from  it,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  French  and  Italian  translations,  shows  how 
much  the  beauty  of  the  original  is  lost  by  the  want  of 
the  original  mould.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
Burns  himself  shows  how  much  the  music  to  which  he 
generally  wrote  his  songs  moulded  the  words  and  versi- 
fication. "  Until  I  am  complete  master,"  he  says,  "  of  a 
tune  in  my  own  singing  (such  as  it  is),  I  can  never 
compose  for  it";  and  this  sentiment  was  evidently  in 
Carlyle's  mind  when,  writing  of  Mr.  Heintze's  translation, 
he  said,  "  Perhaps  the  one  counsel  I  would  venture  to 
give  Herr  Heintze  were  this,  in  all  cases  to  learn  the 
tune  first."  Naturally,  more  than  this  is  wanted — the  ap- 
preciation of  the  force  of  the  words,  the  spirit  of  the 
piece ;  but  the  "  not  having  learned  the  tune  "  is  painfully 
apparent  in  the  French  and  Italian  versions. 

There  are  several  translations  and  imitations  of  Burns 
in  French — "  Morceaux  Choisis  de  Robert  Hums,  traduction 
par  MM.  J.  Aytoun  et  J.  B.  Mesnard,  edition  Ferra  du 
Paris,  1826";  another  by  Leon  de  Wailly,  published  in  two 
editions  simultaneously  in  1843  by  A.  Delahuys  (Paris)  and 
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Charpentier  (Paris)  ;  and  a  prose  version  by  Richard  de  la 
Madelaine,  printed  by  Cagniard  at  Rouen,  in  1874. 
M.  Le"on  Valadi  has  published  a  few  translations  and 
imitations,  some,  such  as  "John  Anderson,"  being  not 
without  merit;  and  Leconte  de  Lisle's  imitations  are  well 
known.  They  are  all  more  imitations  than  translations. 
I  give  as  an  example  the 


ANNIE. 
LECONTE  DE  LISLE. 

La  lune  n'etait  pas  ternie. 
Le  ciel  etait  tout  dtoild, 

Et  moi,  j'allai  trouver  Annie 
Dans  les  sillons  d'orge  et  de  bid, 
Oh  !  les  sillons  d'orge  et  de  bid  ! 

Le  coeur  de  ma  chere  maitresse 

Etait  dtrangement  trouble, 
Je  baisai  le  bout  de  sa  tresse, 

Dans  les  sillons  d'orge  et  de  ble, 

Oh  !  les  sillons  d'orge  et  de  bid. 

Que  sa  chevelure  etait  fine  ! 
Qu'un  baiser  est  vite  envole  ! 

Je  la  pressai  sur  ma  poitrine, 
Dans  les  sillons  d'orge  et  de  bid, 
Oh  !  les  sillons  d'orge  et  de  bid  ! 

Notre  ivresse  etait  infinie, 

Et  nul  de  nous  n'avait  parle, 
Oh  1  la  douce  nuit,  chere  Annie, 

Dans  les  sillons  d'orge  et  de  bid 

Oh  !  les  sillons  d'orge  et  de  bid. 

This  piece  is  perhaps  nearer  to  the  original  than  any  of 
this  writer's  other  efforts.  They  lack  the  suppleness  and 
precision  of  Burns  ;  the  freshness  and  charm  of  life  which 
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are  so  characteristic  of  Burns's  songs  seem  to  have  escaped 
M.  Leconte  de  Lisle,  and  their  absence  is  not  compen- 
sated for  by  the  beautiful  literary  mosaics  of  coloured  ad- 
jectives with  which  his  pieces  are  adorned.  In  addition  to 
these,  M.  Louis  Demonceaux  published  at  Paris,  in  1865, 
Po'esies  imitees  de  Robert  Burns,  but  as  they  neither  are, 
nor  pretend  to  be,  translations,  I  do  not  further  notice 
them. 

Another  work  appeared  in  1893  from  the  pen  of  the 
well-known  Professor  Auguste  Angellier  of  Lille,  on  the 
life  and  works  of  Robert  Burns,1  but  it  would  be  almost 
a  slander  to  call  this  splendid  masterpiece  of  literary  work- 
manship merely  a  translation. 

Of  the  above  translations  the  best — as  it  is  the  most 
complete — is  that  of  de  Wailly.  It  is  now  over  half  a 
century  since  this  work  appeared,  and  it  would  therefore 
be  out  of  place  at  this  time  of  day  to  criticise  it  too 
closely.  Indeed,  M.  de  Wailly  disarms  criticism  by  the 
frank  remark  with  which  he  closes  his  most  interesting 
preface : —  2 

"  Le  malheur  est  que  ces  poesies  sont  de  nature  a  perdre  beau- 
coup  dans  une  traduction.  D'une  part,  elles  offrent  peu  d'inte'rfit 
dramatique,  et,  de  1'autre,  les  graces  naives  du  patois  ecossais 
n'ont  pas  d'equivalent  dans  notre  langue.  On  peut  dire  d'elles 
ce  que  Burns  dit  des  plaisirs  : 

" '  Mais  les  plaisirs  sont  des  pavots  qu'on  cueille  : 
Vous  saisissez  la  fleur,  elle  s'effeuille.' 

"  Me"content  de  la  prose,  j'ai  voulu  essayer  des  vers,  et  en  voici 
quelques-uns  que  je  soumets  au  lecteur.  Mais,  vers  ou  prose, 

1  Robert    Burns,    sa    Vie   et   ses    QLuvres,    par   Auguste  Angellier, 
2  tomes.     Paris:  Hachette,  1893. 

2  See  de  Wailly,  p.  xxxiii. 
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s'il  n'est  point  satisfait,  je  1'engage,  sans  la  moindre  hypocrisie,  a 
ne  point  s'en  prendre  au  poete,  mais  a  1'insuffisance  du  traduc- 
teur  ou  de  la  traduction." 1 

The  two  pieces  he  gives  in  verse  are 


John 

and    "Tarn    o'    Shanter."      The   former  is   very  happily 
rendered  thus — 

JEAN  GRAIN-D'ORGE. 
LEON  DE  WAILLY. 

II  dtait  une  fois  trois  rois 

A  1'Orient,  puissants  tous  trois  : 

Us  avaient  jurd  par  la  gorge 

Qu'ils  feraient  mourir  Jean  Grain-d'Orge. 

Dans  un  sillon  bien  laboure, 
Tout  vivant,  ils  1'ont  eriterre' ; 
Puis  ils  ont  jure"  par  la  gorge 
Qu'ils  avaient  tue  Jean  Grain-d'Orge. 

Mais  le  printemps  revient  joyeux, 
La  pluie  a  flots  tombe  des  cieux  : 


1  ' '  The  misfortune  is  that  these  poems  are  of  a  kind  that  lose 
much  in  a  translation ;  on  the  one  hand  they  offer  little  dramatic 
interest,  and  on  the  other  the  naive  graces  of  the  Scottish  tongue 
have  not  their  equivalent  in  our  language.  One  may  say  of  them 
what  Burns  said  of  pleasure — 

' ' '  But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread  ; 
You  seize  the  flow'r,  its  bloom  is  shed.' 

"  Dissatisfied  with  prose,  I  wished  to  try  verse,  and  here  are  some 
specimens  which  I  submit  to  the  reader.  But,  verse  or  prose,  if  he 
is  not  satisfied,  I  beg  of  him,  without  the  least  hypocrisy,  on  no 
account  to  ascribe  it  to  the  poet,  but  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
translator  or  the  translation." 
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Jean  Grain-d'Orge  alors  se  releve  ; 
C'est  bien  lui  !  ce  n'est  point  un  reve  ! 

Les  soleils  etouffants  d'ete 
Lui  rendent  vigueur  et  sante"  : 
Sa  tete  de  dards  se  couronne : 
Grain-d'Orge  ne  craint  plus  personne. 

Le  grave  Automne  succedant, 
Grain-d'Orge  palit  cependant ; 
Son  corps  se  courbe  vers  la  terre, 
Sa  tete  penche  ;  il  ddgenere. 

Ses  couleurs  se  fanent ;  helas  ! 
C'est  1'age  qui  vient  a  grands  pas  ! 
Ses  ennemis  prennent  courage, 
Us  vont  done  assouvir  leur  rage. 

Aiguisant  un  long  coutelas, 

D;un  seul  coup  ils  1'ont  mis  a  bas, 

Et  lid  sur  une  charrette 

Comme  un  faussaire  qu'on  arrete. 

Sur  le  dos  il  est  renverse, 

II  est  batonne",  fracasse  ; 

Puis  a  tous  les  vents  on  1'expose, 

Tournant,  tournant  sans  nulle  pause. 

Pauvre  Grain-d'Orge  !  il  faut  les  voir 
Remplir  d'eau  froide  un  grand  trou  noir, 
Et,  sans  nul  respect  de  son  age, 
L'y  jeter — enfonce  ou  surnage  ! 

Voila  qu'on  1'a  tire"  de  1'eau 
Pour  le  torturer  de  nouveau. 
II  donne  encor  signe  de  vie! 
On  le  secoue  avec  furie  ! 

Sur  la  flamme  alors  ses  bourreaux 
Brulent  la  moelle  de  ses  os ; 
Puis  un  meunier  en  fait  sa  proie, 
Entre  deux  pierres  il  le  broie. 
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Ils  ont  pris  le  sang  de  son  cceur, 
Us  1'ont  bu,  chantant  tous  en  choeur  ! 
Et  plus  ils  boivent  a  la  ronde, 
Plus  dans  leurs  yeux  la  joie  abonde. 

Jean  Grain-d'Orge  avait,  il  le  faut, 
Un  sang  bien  gene"reux,  bien  chaud  ; 
Car,  prenez-en  la  moindre  goutte, 
Son  ardeur  en  vous  passe  toute. 

L'homme  oublie  alors  son  chagrin, 
Son  bonheur  meme  est  plus  serein  ; 
La  larme  aux  yeux  encor  brillante, 
La  veuve  entend  son  cceur  qui  chante. 

A  Jean  Grain-d'Orge  une  sant£  ! 
Buvons  a  sa  posterite*  ! 
Qu'elle  soit  feconde  et  pre"coce 
A  jamais  dans  la  vieille  Ecosse  ! 


With 

0' 


he  is  not  quite  so  successful.  He  changes  the  metre,  and 
the  rhyme  and  rhythm  are  sometimes  not  at  all  musical. 
Like  so  many  other  translators,  he  entirely  misunderstands 
the  line, 

"Thou  drank  wi'  Kirkton  Jean  till  Monday," 
and  renders  it  — 

"  Jusqu'au  lundi  tu  bois  avec  Kirkton," 
and  he  loses  the  point  of  the  line  — 

"  Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tarn  was  glorious," 
rendering  it  rather  weakly  — 

"  Sans  etre  roi,  Tarn  etait  glorieux." 
He  mistakes  the  instrument  in  translating, 

"  He  screwed  his  pipes," 
by 

"  De  ses  tuyaux  chassant  des  voix  captives." 
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These  and  one  or  two  similar  defects  are,  however,  small 
matters  in  a  translation  in  which  many  of  the  scenes 
are  rendered  with  great  power  and  fidelity. 

TAM  ff  SHANTER. 
LEON  DE  WAILLY. 

Quand  les  chalands  abandonnent  la  rue, 

Que  le  voisin  offre  a  boire  au  voisin, 

Que  du  marche  le  jour  tire  a  sa  fin, 

Oue  part  la  foule  a  la  ville  accourue  ; 

Tout  en  sablant  Pale  des  cabarets 

A  pleine  panse,  heureux  comme  k  la  noce, 

Qui  de  nous  songe  aux  longs  milles  d'Ecosse, 

Que  de  fosses,  barrieres  et  marais 

Sont  entre  nous  et  notre  humble  demeure, 

Ou  la  bourgeoise  est  sombre,  et  compte  1'heure, 

Ses  noirs  sourcils  amassant  un  courroux 

Qu'elle  mitonne  et  maintient  chaud  pour  nous. 

Tarn  O'Shanter  en  fit  1'expeYience, 
Lorsque  la  nuit  il  revint  une  fois 
D'Ayr,  la  vieille  Ayr,  ville  par  excellence 
Des  braves  gens  et  des  jolis  minois. 

O  b4rave  Tam,  Cathos,  ta  femme,  est  sage  : 
Pourquoi  ne  pas  l'e"couter  davantage? 
Elle  t'a  dit  que  tu  n'es  qu'un  bavard, 
Un  faineant,  un  vaurien,  un  soulard  ; 
Qu'au  grand  jamais,  de  novembre  en  octobre, 
Jour  de  marche  ne  t'a  vu  rester  sobre  ; 
Qu'a  chaque  grain  que  te  moud  le  meunier, 
Vous  y  buvez  tant  qu'il  reste  un  denier  ; 
Que  pour  un  fer  si  tu  vas  a  la  forge, 
Ce  sont  des  cris  d'ivrogne  a  pleine  gorge  ; 
Et  qu'au  saint  lieu,  les  dimanches,  dit-on, 
Jusqu'au  lundi  tu  bois  avec  Kirkton. 
Elle  a  predit  qu'au  fond  de  la  riviere, 
Un  jour  ou  1'autre,  on  te  saurait  noy£ ; 
Ou,  vers  minuit,  pris  par  quelque  sorciere 
Hantant  la  vieille  e"glise  d'Alloway. 
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Ah  !  malgrd  moi  je  pleure,  chores  dames, 
A  re'flechir  que  de  conseils  si  bons, 
De  doux  avis  et  suffisamment  longs 
Nous  meprisons  nous  venant  de  nos  femmes. 

Mais  a  mon  conte :  un  soir,  son  march£  fait, 
Tarn  se  carrait  comme  vous  pouvez  croire, 
Au  coin  d'un  feu  flambant  clair,  et  humait 
Maints  pots  mousseux,  et  qui  se  laissaient  boire 
Divinement ;  a  son  coude,  un  ami, 
Son  alte're',  son  fidele  Johnny 
Le  cordonnier  (souvent  comme  deux  fr6res 
Us  se  grisaient  des  semaines  entieres). 

La  nuit  passait  en  babil,  chants  joyeux  ; 
Les  cruches  d'ale  etaient  plus  savoureuses  ; 
L'hotesse  et  Tarn  devenaient  gracieux  : 
Faveurs  suivaient  secretes,  pre"cieuses  ; 
Johnny  contait  ses  plus  plaisants  re"bus  ; 
L'hote  en  riant  a  tout  faisait  chorus  : 
Qu'autour  le  vent  mugisse  et  se  demene, 
C'est  un  sifflet  que  Tarn  ecoute  a  peine. 

Le  Souci,  fou  de  voir  des  gens  heureux, 
Au  fond  des  pots  se  noyait  avec  eux  ; 
Et  s'envolaient,  comme  un  essaim  d'abeilles 
Lourd  de  tresors,  les  minutes  vermeilles  : 
Sans  etre  roi,  Tam  etait  glorieux,  » 

Et  de  tous  maux  enfin  victorieux. 

Mais  les  plaisirs  sont  des  pavots  qu'on  cueille, 
Vous  saisissez  la  fleur,  elle  s'effeuille  ; 
Ou  bien  encor  flocons  de  neige  au  flot, 
Un  instant  blanche— et  fondant  aussitot ; 
Ou  bien  aussi  1'aurore  boreale 
Qu'on  veut  montrer  et  qui  s'enfuit  avant ; 
Ou  l'arc-en-ciel  a  1'orage  rendant 
Sa  forme  aimable,  et  qui  dans  1'air  s'exhale.- 
Nul  bras  mortel  ne  saurait  retenir 
Temps  ni  maree  :  il  faut  s'en  revenir. 
C'est  1'heure,  6  nuit,  clef  de  ta  sombre  voute, 
Heure  d'effroi !  Tam  trotte  sur  la  route, 
Et  par  un  temps  tel  que  pecheur  jamais 
Ne  fut  dehors  sous  un  ciel  si  mauvais. 
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Le  vent  soufflait  a  tout  briser  sur  terre ; 
La  pluie  a  flots  en  sifflant  fouettait  1'air; 
L'ombre  avalait  chaque  rapide  dclair  ; 
Haut,  creux  et  long,  mugissait  le  tonnerre  : 
Un  enfant  meme  cut  compris  que  sous  main 
Le  Diable  avait  quelque  besogne  en  train. 

Tarn  bien  monte  sur  Meg,  sa  jument  grise 
(Jambe  meilleure,  il  ne  s'en  leve  pas), 
Bronche,  s'embourbe,  et  glisse  a  chaque  pas, 
A  travers  vent,  pluie  et  feux  qu'il  me'prise  ; 
Tantot  tenant  son  bleu,  son  beau  bonnet, 
Et  fredonnant  quelque  bon  vieux  sonnet, 
Tantot  guettant  s'il  ne  voit  point  paraitre 
Un  noir  esprit  pour  le  happer  en  traitre. 
Kirk-Alloway  s'approche,  ou,  chaque  nuit, 
Spectres,  hiboux  s'assemblent  a  grand  bruit — 

II  traversait  le  gue  (Dieu  le  protege  !) 
Ou  le  chaland  s'engloutit  sous  la  neige  ; 
Passe  le  tremble  et  la  grosse  pierre,  ou 
Charlie  un  jour,  ivre,  rompit  son  cou  ; 
Entre  les  houx  et  le  mur  en  ruine 
Ou  les  chasseurs  virent  etendu  Ik 
Un  enfant  mort ;  pres  le  puits  et  1'epine 
Ou  de  Mungo  la  mere  s'e'trangla  : — 
Devant  ses  pas  le  Doon  rdpand  son  onde  ; 
L'orage  double  et  dans  la  foret  gronde  ; 
D'un  pole  a  1'autre  eclatent  les  eclairs  ; 
La  foudre  approche  ;  et  voilk  qu'au  travers 
Du  bois  plaintif,  Kirk-Alloway  brillante 
Frappe  sa  vue  :  elle  semblait  en  feux  ; 
Des  rayons  d'or  sortaient  de  chaque  fente, 
Et  resonnaient  gaite',  danses  et  jeux. — 

O  Jean  Grain-d'Orge,  inspirateur  d'audace, 
Comme  aux  dangers  tu  nous  excites  tous  ! 
De  Pale  a  quatre,  et  quels  maux  craignons-nous  ? 
De  1'usquebaugh  vienne  le  Diable  en  face  ! — 

Tarn,  son  cerveau  fume  tant  de  boisson 
Qu'k  chance  egale  il  battrait  un  demon  ! 
Mais  tout  court  Meg  s'arrete  e"pouvantee  ; — 
Enfin  des  pieds,  des  mains  admonestee, 
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Elle  ose  aller  jusqu'au  point  lumineux  ; 

Et  que  voit  Tam  ?  en  croira-t-il  ses  yeux? 

Magiciens  et  sorcieres  en  danse  ; 

Non  ces  pas  froids,  nouveaux  venus  de  France, 

Mais  strathspeys,  reels,  au  lieu  des  cotillons, 

Mettant  la  vie  et  la  flamme  aux  talons. 

A  POrient,  sur  un  bord  de  fenetre, 

Nick,  le  vieux  Nick,  sous  la  forme  d'un  chien, 

Un  grand  chien  noir,  velu,  hargneux,  1'air  traitre, 

Se  tenait  Ik  comme  musicien. 

De  ses  tuyaux  chassant  des  voix  captives, 

Faisant  crier  la  voute  et  les  solives. — 

Comme  une  armoire  ouverte,  tout  autour 

De  la  muraille  et  debout,  niainte  biere, 

Montrait  un  mort  dans  son  dernier  atour, 

A  sa  main  froide  ayant  une  lumiere. — 

A  la  clarte,  Tammy,  notre  heros, 

Put,  sur  1'autel,  apercevoir  les  os 

D'un  assassin,  tout  charge's  de  leur  chaine  ; 

Deux  nouveau-n'e"s,  morts  sans  un  sacrement ; 

Un  malfaiteur  de"croch£  recemment, 

Baillant  encor  comme  en  perdant  haleine  ; 

Cinq  tomahawks,  au  fer  rouge  et  rouilld  ; 

Cinq  sabres  turcs,  6pais  de  sang  cailld  ; 

Un  cou  d'enfant  dans  une  jarretiere  ; 

Un  coutelas  qui  dans  la  main  du  fils 

A  dechird  la  gorge  d'un  vieux  pere, 

Ou  sont  encor  colic's  des  cheveux  gris  ; 

L'envers  dehors,  de  mensonges  cousues 

Comme  un  haillon,  trois  langues  d'avocats  ; 

Et  tout  pourris,  de  vils  cceurs  de  pre"lats 

Puants  et  noirs,  comme  ordure  des  rues  : 

Et  mille  objets  horribles  a  nommer, 

Et  que  citer  c'est  dej'k  blasphemer. 

Tandis  que  Tam  regardait,  1'osil  stupide, 
La  fete  allait  furibonde  et  rapide  ; 
Le  vieux  fluteur  a  plus  grand  bruit  soufflait ; 
D'un  pied  plus  prompt  la  danse  s'envolait ; 
Chaque  commere  a  1'entour  de  1'eglise 
Si  bien  tournait,  passait  et  repassait, 
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Que,  de  sueur  fumante,  elle  langait 
Tous  ses  haillons,  et  restait  en  chemise  ! 

Oh  !  si  c'dtaient  des  filles  de  quinze  ans, 
Tarn,  mon  cher  Tam,  grasses,  grandes  et  belles, 
Portant,  au  lieu  de  crasseuses  flanelles, 
Linge  de  neige,  aux  fils  fins  et  bien  blancs  ! 
Cette  culotte,  en  panne  jadis  forte 
Et  de  poil  bleu,  c'est  ma  seule  ;  n'importe  : 
Vite,  elle  irait  bien  loin  de  mes  talons 
Pour  un  regard  de  ces  beaux  oisillons  ! 

Mais  de  vieux  corps,  sees,  plisses,  dont  la  vue 
SeVrerait  seule  un  poulain  plein  d'ardeur 
Sautant  autour  d'une  vache  cornue, 
Comment  peux-tu  les  voir  sans  mal  de  cceur  ? 

Tam  avait  fait  certaine  ddcouverte, 
Le  connaisseur  !  fille  avenante,  alerte, 
Que  cette  nuit  enrolait  le  vieux  Nick 
(Longtemps  depuis  trop  connue  a  Carrirk  ! 
Car  sous  ses  coups  tomba  plus  d'une  bete, 
Maint  beau  bateau  pe"rit  dans  la  tempete, 
Et,  renversant  beaucoup  d'orge  et  de  ble, 
Tout  ce  cote"  par  elle  fut  trouble). 
A  sa  chemise  en  toile  de  Paisley, 
Qu'elle  portait  quand  elle  etait  fillette, 
Quoiqu'en  longueur  il  manque  au  moins  un  le", 
C'est  sa  meilleure,  elle  en  est  satisfaite. — 
Ta  grand'maman  n'eut  guere  pu  prevoir, 
Nanny,  le  jour  qu'elle  en  fit  la  de"pense 
Pour  deux  e"cus  (c'e"tait  tout  son  avoir), 
Que  des  sorciers  elle  ornerait  la  danse  ! 

Ma  muse  ici  doit  suspendre  son  vol ; 
Un  tel  essor  n'est  point  fait  pour  son  aile  ; 
Comment  chanter  Nanny  battant  le  sol 
(Elle  dtait  souple  et  forte,  la  donzelle), 
Tam  restant  droit  et  comme  ensorcele  ; 
Jamais  ses  yeux  n'avaient  vu  telle  fete  ; 
Satan  lui-meme  admirait  essouffle". 
Cabriolant  et  soufflant  a  tue-tete. 
De  saut  en  saut,  et  de  culbute  en  bond, 
Tam  acheva  de  perdre  la  raison, 
2  A 
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Et  s'ecria  :  "  Bravo,  courte  chemise  ! " 
Et  tout  fut  noir  a  1'instant  dans  I'eglise  ; 
Et  Tarn  sur  Meg  s'etait  a  peine  enfui, 
Que  le  sabbat  s'elangait  apres  lui. 
Comme  1'abeille  en  bourdonnant  s'envole 
De  sa  maison  qu'un  patre  attaque  et  vole ; 
Comme  les  chiens,  du  lievre  ennemis  ne"s, 
Jappent  apres,  crac  !  s'il  leur  part  au  nez  ; 
Comme  la  foule  avec  ardeur  se  rue, 
Quand,  "  au  voleur  !  "  retentit  dans  la  rue ; 
Ainsi  Maggie  ventre  a  terre  s'enfuit, 
Et  tout  1'enfer  en  hurlant  la  poursuit 

Tam,  mon  cher  Tarn !  ah !  quel  cadeau  de  foire ! 
Au  feu  d'enfer  griller  comme  un  hareng  ! 
C'est  bien  en  vain  que  ta  Cathos  attend  ! 
La  pauvre  femme  !  avant  peu  quel  de"boire  ! 
Va  de  ton  mieux,  Maggie,  avance  done  ! 
Quand  tu  seras  plus  d'a  moiti^  du  pont, 
Remue  alors  la  queue  :  une  sorciere 
N'a  pas  le  droit  de  passer  la  riviere  ! 
Mais  a  son  but  avant  qu'elle  atteignit, 
Ce  fut  le  diable  a  mouvoir  que  sa  queue  ! 
Car  sur  le  reste  en  avant  d'une  lieue. 
De  ses  dix  doigts  vl/anny  vous  Pdtreignit, 
Et  jusqu'a  Tam  s'allongeait  avec  rage  ! — 
Mais  de  Maggie  que  ne  peut  le  courage  ? 
Un  elan  met  son  maitre  et  surete  ! 
Oui,  mais  sa  queue  est  laissee  en  arriere, 
Et  du  croupion  que  tenait  la  sorciere 
Le  tronc  a  peine  a  Maggie  est  reste. 

Vous  qui  lirez  cette  sincere  histoire, 
Enfants  de  pere  et  mere,  il  faut  me  croire  : 
Si  vous  sentez  quelque  penchant  a  boire, 
Chemise  courte  en  tete  vous  trotter, 
Songez  qu'on  paye  un  plaisir  souvent  cher, 
Rappelez-vous  Meg  de  Tam  O'Shanter. 

These  are  the  only  two  attempts  de  Wailly  makes  at 
rhyme ;    the  other  poems  and  songs  he  renders  in  literal 
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blank  verse.  He  also  adopts  the  same  method  with  a 
second  rendering  of  "Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  which  naturally 
is  the  much  closer  translation.  This  makes  the  work 
of  the  translator  much  easier,  but  it  completely  does  away 
with  the  musical  metre  of  the  original  in  which  so  much 
of  the  charm  of  Burns's  poetry  consists.  For  this,  and 
the  reasons  already  given,  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine 
each  piece  separately ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  few 
examples  of  misunderstandings  and  defects,  and  then  to 
quote  his  versions  of  representative  poems  and  songs 
without  special  comment  on  each. 

The  first  is  a  mistranslation,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  of  the  word  "  Ca'."  De  Wailly  falls  into  the 
general  error  in 

"  Ca'  the  yowes  to  the  knowes," 
and  renders  it — 

"  Appelle  les  brebis  sur  les  hauteurs," 

which  is  the  more  remarkable,  seeing  that  in  the  "  Death 
and  Dying  Words  of  Poor  Mailie  "  he  renders 

"  But  ca'  them  out  to  park  or  hill," 
quite  accurately — 

"  Mais  de  les  mener  au  pare  ou  a  la  montagne" ; 
and  in  "  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night  " 

"  Some  ca'  the  pleugh," 
is  rendered  with  equal  accuracy — 

"  Les  uns  menent  la  charrue." 

A  seemingly  very  absurd  rendering  of  a  compound  of 
"  ca' "  is  found  in  "  The  Second  Epistle  to  Lapraik." 

"  While  new-ca'd  kye  rowte  at  the  stake," 
is  given — 

"  Tandis  que  les  vaches  qui  viennent  de  voler  mugissent 

au  poteau." J 

1  Whilst  the  cows  which  have  just  calved  low  at  the  stake. 
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I  remember,  indeed,  seeing  this  interpretation  in  one  glos- 
sary, but  it  is  clearly  wrong.  Those  who  have  resided  with 
the  country  people  in  the  south  of  Scotland  know  that 
it  -is  the  tendency  to  harden  the  pronunciation  of  "  calf," 
indeed  so  much  so  that  "  calves "  is  often  pronounced 
"  caffs,"  and  "  the  coo  has  caffed "  is  the  expression  used 
for  "  the  cow  has  calved,"  so  that  had  Burns  meant 
"  new-calved "  he  could,  and  no  doubt  would,  have  done 
so,  by  using  the  rustic  expression  "  new-caffed,"  as  it 
would  still  have  retained  the  metre.  The  meaning  is 
therefore  clearly  "  cows  newly  driven  to  the  byre," — a 
feature  in  one  of  those  scenes  of  evening  and  morning, 
in  this  case  of  evening,  which  Burns  so  perfectly  drew. 
Here  he  takes  the  "  hour  on  e'enin's  edge "  to  write  to 
"  honest-hearted  auld  Lapraik,"  when  the  kye  newly  driven 
home  "  rowte  at  the  stake,"  and  "pownies  reek  in  plopgh 
or  braik" — all  having  performed  their  daily  work.  The 
calving  of  the  cows  is  clearly  not  in  the  picture. 

In  "Scotch  Drink,"  "Thou  kitchens  fine"  takes  quite 
a  formidable  shape  in — 

"  Tu  lui  tiens  lieu  de  toute  une  cuisine." a 
Of  course  it  should  be  rendered  something  like — 

"  Avec  toi  a  vraiment  bon  gout." 

In  the  same  piece,  "  chartered  boast "  rendered  "  le  bateau 
frete  "  is  pure  carelessness. 

In  "  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook," 

"  To  stap  or  scaur  me," 
he  mistakes  the   meaning   of  "  scaur "   (to  frighten),  and 

renders  it — 

"  Pour  m'arreter  ou  vtfestropier."  2 

It  should,  of  course,  be  "  ou  m'effrayer." 

1  Thou  takest  for  him  the  place  of  a  whole  kitchen. 

2  To  stop  or  wound  me. 
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Then  "Qu'il  attrappe  son  affaire"  is  not  the  meaning 
of  "He  gets  his  fairin',"  which  should  be  more  like  "II 
aura  sa  recompense  "  (or  "  son  du  "). 

In  the  "  Holy  Fair,"  referring  to  "  Racer  Jess,"  he  says 
"le  coureur  Jess,"  mistaking  the  sex,  and  thus  has 
evidently  not  seized  the  meaning.  Then  "Se  pressent 
en  faisant  I'ceil  aux  filles,"  does  not  translate  "  Thrang 
winkin'  on  the  lasses."  He  confounds  "thrang"  (busy) 
with  to  throng. 

In  "  Mary  Morison "  he  translates  "  bide  the  stour " 
"  endurerai  la  poussiere"  which  of  course  conveys  no 
meaning.  And  "Surely  ye'll  be  your  pint  stoup"  in 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne/'  is  unhappily  given  by  "  Et  a  coup 
sur  vous  tiendrez  votre  pinte." 

And  again,  in  "The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night," 

"  The  soupe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford " 
is  misunderstood  by  de  Wailly,  who  renders  it 
"  La  soupe  que  fournit  leur  seule  vache." 

Of  course,  the  meaning  of  Burns's  word  is  well  known 
to  those  who  have  so  often  used  the  expression  "  bite 
and  soupe" — a  moment's  reference  to  Jamieson's  Dic- 
tionary would  have  kept  him  right;  whilst  occasionally 
one  meets  with  very  careless  misprints.  In  "  Tarn  o' 
Shanter,"  "Manny"  stands  for  "Nanny,"  and  in  "Willie 
Wastle,"  "Une  femme  comme  celle  de  Madgie,"  instead 
of  "  de  Willie." 

The  above  are  the  most  serious  errors  which  I  have 
detected.  There  are  naturally  others  which  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  notice ;  and  upon  the  whole  the 
translation,  assisted  by  the  literal,  unrhymed  verse,  however 
undesirable  it  may  be,  is  fairly  accurate.  When  reading 
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this  version,  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident  that  I  noticed 
some  time  ago.  I  was  in  an  old  German  church,  when  the 
"  Te  Deum  "  was  sung  in  the  course  of  the  service.  It  felt 
strange  and  unhomely  to  hear  a  well-known  tune  sung  to 
other  than  the  accustomed  words,  and  as  I  was  musing 
on  the  sympathy  and  association  of  words  with  music, 
the  choir  burst  forth  with  F.  Killer's  well-known  hymn, 
"  Singet  Gott,  denn  Gott  ist  Liebe,"  to  one  of  the  old 
German  melodies  in  a  strain  which  kindled  the  deepest 
emotions.  So  with  de  Wailly ;  he  has  moulded  the  music 
of  Burns's  poetry  into  a  form  which  displays  neither  its 
grace  nor  charm,  however  faithfully  its  meaning  may  be 
preserved;  but  if  we  turn  to  some  of  his  native  poetry, 
our  discontent  will  disappear. 

I  now  give  a  few  representative  pieces  from  each  of  the 
classifications  I  have  adopted  in  the  other  translations. 

Ihe  €ottar'0  (Saturbag  |JiQht 

LE  SAMEDI  S01R  DANS  LA  CHAUMIERE. 
LEON  DE  WAILLY. 

Vous  que  je  cheris,  que  j'honore  et  que  je  respecte,  o  mon  ami ! 

Ce  n'est  point  un  barde  mercenaire  qui  vous  fait  son  hommage  ! 
Avec  un  honn^te  orgueil,  je  meprise  toute  vue  egoiste : 

Ma  plus  chere  recompense,  c'est  1'estime  et  la  louange  d'un  ami. 
Pour  vous  je  chante  en  simples  lais  e"cossais, 

L'humble  classe  Isolde  de  la  scene  du  monde  ; 
Les  sentiments  naturels  dans  leur  force,  les  voies  innocentes ; 

Ce  qu'aurait  ete  Aiken  dans  une  chaumiere  ; 
Ah  !  quoique  son  me"rite  cut  e"te  inconnu,  il  y  cut  die  bien  plus 
heureux,  je  crois ! 

,Le  froid  Novembre  souffle  k  grand  bruit  et  avec  colere  ; 

La  courte  journee  d'hiver  touche  k  son  terme, 
Les  betes  fangeuses  sont  retirees  de  la  charrue, 

Les  noires  troupes  de  corbeaux  songent  au  repos. 
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Le  paysan  exce"de  de  fatigue  quitte  son  travail  : 

Ce  soir  sa  semaine  de  labeur  est  finie  ; 
II  rassemble  ses  beches,  ses  hoyaux  et  ses  houes, 

EspeVant  gouter  a  1'aise  le  repos  du  matin, 
Et  fatigue,  sur  la  bruyere,  il  dirige  sa  course  vers  son  logis. 

Enfin  sa  chaumiere  isolee  apparait  a  sa  vue, 

Abrite"e  sous  un  vieil  arbre  ; 
Ses  petits  enfants  qui  1'attendent  accourent  en  trebuchant 

Au-devant  de  leur  pere  avec  un  tre"moussement  et  des  cris  de 

joie. 
Son  tout  petit  feu  a  la  mine  riante, 

La  proprete  de  son  foyer,  le  sourire  de  sa  femme  econome, 
Le  babil  de  1'enfant  qui  balbutie  sur  son  genou, 

Trompent  tous  ses  soucis  et  son  anxiete  cuisante, 
Et  lui  font  oublier  enticement  sa  fatigue  et  sa  peine. 

Bientot  entrent  les  fils  aines, 

En  service  au  dehors,  chez  les  fermiers  d'alentour  : 
Les  tins  menent  la  charrue,  d'autres  les  troupeaux,  d'autres  pru- 
dents  vont  faire 

Une  affaire  avantageuse  a  la  ville  voisine. 
Leur  premiere  esperance,  leur  Jenny,  devenue  une  femme, 

Dans  la  fleur  de  la  jeunesse,  1'ceil  e"tincelant  d'amour, 
Arrive,  peut-etre  pour  montrer  une  belle  robe  neuve, 

Ou  pour  deposer  ses  gages  peniblement  gagnes, 
Afin  d'aider  ses  chers  parents,  s'ils  sont  dans  la  gene. 

Freres  et  sceurs  vont  au-devant  avec  une  joie  franche    • 

Et  se  demandent  reciproquement  avec  bienveillance  s'ils  pros- 

perent. 
Ainsi  re"unis,  les  heures  fuient  d'une  aile  rapide  sans  qu'on  s'en 

apergoive  ; 

Chacun  raconte  les  nouvelles  qu'il  voit  ou  entend  ; 
Les  parents  contemplent  d'un  ceil  partial  leurs  annees  pleines 

d'espoir ; 

L'anticipation  guide  au  loin  la  vue. 
La  mere,  avec  son  aiguille  et  ses  ciseaux, 

Fait  paraitre  les  vieux  habits  presque  comme  neufs  ; — 
Le  pere  entremele  le  tout  d'admonitions  convenables. 
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Tous  les  enfants  sont  avertis  d'obeir 

Aux  ordres  de  leur  maitre  et  maitresse, 
Et  de  s'occuper  de  leurs  travaux  d'une  main  diligente, 

Et  de  ne  jamais,  quoique  hors  de  vue,  s'amuser  ni  jouer  : 
"  Et  surtout,  ne  manquez  pas  de  craindre  toujours  le  Seigneur  ! 

Et  rendez-lui  vos  devoirs,  comme  il  convient,  matin  et  soir  ! 
De  peur  de  vous  egarer  dans  la  voie  de  la  tentation, 

Implorez  son  conseil  et  sa  puissante  assistance  : 
Us  n'ont  jamais  cherche  en  vain,  ceux  qui  ont  bien  cherche  le 
Seigneur ! " 

Mais,  chut !  on  frappe  doucement  a  la  porte  ; 

Jenny,  qui  sait  c.e  que  pareil  coup  veut  dire, 
Raconte  comme  quoi  un  jeune  gargon  voisin  a  traversd  la  bruyere, 

Pour  faire  des  commissions,  et  1'escorter  jusqu'au  logis. 
La  mere  rusee  voit  la  conscience  allumer  une  flamme 

Dans  1'oeil  de  Jenny  et  rougir  sa  joue  ; 
La  cceur  pene"tr£  de  sollicitude  inquiete,  elle  s'informe  du  nom, 

Tandis  que  Jenny  est  a  demi  effraye'e  de  parler; 
La  mere  est  bien  contente  d'apprendre  que  ce  n'est  point  un 
mauvais  sujet,  un  libertin. 

Avec  une  obligeante  bienvenue,  Jenny  1'introduit. 

Un  grand  et  beau  gargon  ;  il  donne  dans  1'ceil  a  la  mere  ; 
Jenny  voit  avec  bonheur  que  la  visite  n'est  pas  mal  prise  ; 

Le  pere  cause  chevaux,  charrues  et  vaches. 
Le  cceur  candide  de  jeune  homme  de"borde  de  joie, 

Mais,  embarrasse"  et  honteux,il  a  peine  a  faire  bonne  contenance. 
La  mere,  avec  une  ruse  de  femme,  sait  decouvrir 

Ce  qui  rend  le  gargon  si  timide  et  si  seVieux ; 
Bien  contente  de  penser  que  sa  fille  est  respectee  comme  une 
autre. 

O  heureux  amour  !  quand  un  tel  amour  se  trouve  ! 

O  ravissements  du  cceur  ! — bonheur  sans  egal ! 
J'ai  fait  bien  du  chemin  sur  ce  pe"nible  globe  mortel, 

Et  une  sage  experience  m'ordonne  de  declarer  ceci — 
"  Si  le  ciel  nous  garde  une  coupe  de  plaisir  celeste, 

Un  cordial  dans  cette  triste  valle"e, 
C'est  quand  un  couple  jeune,  amoureux  et  modeste, 
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Les  bras  entrelace"s  exhale  son  tendre  secret, 
Sous  la  blanche  aubepine  qui  parfume  la  brise  du  soir." 

Est-il  sous  forme  humaine  et  portant  un  cceur — 

Un  miserable  !  un  sce'le'rat !  mort  a  1'amour  et  a  la  ve'rite'  ! 
Qui  puisse,  avec  un  art  etudie,  perfide  et  insidieux, 

Trahir  la  confiante  jeunesse  de  la  charmante  Jenny  ! 
Malediction  sur  ses  parjures  artificieux  !  sur  ses  flatteries  men- 
teuses ! 

L'honneur,  la  vertu,  la  conscience,  sont-ils  tous  exiles  ? 
N'est-il  ni  pitie",  ni  tendre  commiseration 

Qui  lui  montre  les  parents  idolatres  de  leur  enfant  ? 
Puis  lui  peigne  la  fille  perdue,  et  1'egarement  de  leur  desespoir  ? 

Mais  voici  le  souper  qui  couronne  leur  simple  table, 

Le  salubre  parritch,  la  principale  nourriture  de  1'Ecosse, 
La  soupe  que  fournit  leur  seule  vache 

Qui,  derriere  la  cloison,  rumine  commodement. 
La  maitresse  apporte,  dans  une  intention  civile, 

En  faveur  du  jeune  homme,  son  fromage  conserve  avec  soin, 

et  piquant, 
Et  elle  lui  en  offre  souvent,  et  souvent  il  le  declare  bon. 

La  bonne  mdnagere,  qui  aime  a  jaser,  raconte 
Comme  quoi  il  e"tait  vieux  de  douze  mois  quand  le  lin  dtait  dans 
la  clochette. 

Le  joyeux  souper  fini,  d'un  air  seYieux 

Us  forment  un  grand  cercle  autour  du  foyer; 
Le  pere  feuillete  avec  la  grace  d'un  patriarche 

La  grosse  Bible  de  famille,  jadis  1'orgueil  de  son  pere  ; 
Sa  toque,  respectueusement  mise  a  Pe'cart, 

Montre  ses  tempes  grises  qui  se  degarnissent  et  se  ddpouillent ; 
Ces  chants  qui  jadis  se  re"pandaient  si  doux  dans  Sion, 

II  en  choisit  une  partie  avec  un  soin  judicieux, 
Et  "Adorons  Dieu  !"  dit-il  d'un  air  solennel. 

Us  chantent  leurs  notes  sans  art  d'une  maniere  simple  ; 

Us  accordent  leurs  cceurs,  but  bien  autrement  noble. 
Peut-etre  les  melodies  agrestes  de  Dundee  se  font  entendre, 

Ou  les  Martyrs  plaintifs,  dignes  de  ce  nom ; 
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Ou  le  noble  Elgin  attise  la  flamme  qui  monte  au  ciel, 

Le  plus  doux,  et  de  beaucoup,  des  chants  sacre"s  de  1'Ecosse. 

Compares  a  ceux-la,  les  fredons  italiens  sont  sans  ame  ; 
L'oreille  chatouillee  n'eveille  au  cceur  aucun  transport, 

Us  ne  sont  pas  a  1'unisson  de  la  louange  de  notre  Createur. 

Le  pere,  semblable  a  un  pretre,  lit  la  sainte  page, 

Comment  Abraham  etait  1'ami  de  Dieu,  qui  est  la-haut, 
Ou  comment  Mo'ise  ordonna  de  faire  une  guerre  eternelle 

A  la  race  perverse  d'Amalec  ; 
Ou  comment  le  barde  royal  tomba  en  gemissant 

Sous  le  coup  de  1'ire  vengeresse  du  ciel ; 
Ou  la  plainte  pathetique  de  Job,  et  son  cri  lamentable ; 

Ou  1'ardent  feu  seraphique  d'lsaie  enleve' ; 
Ou  les  autres  saints  voyants  qui  touchaient  la  lyre  sacrde. 

Peut-etre  le  volume  chre'tien  sert  de  theme, 

Comment  le  sang  innocent  fut  verse  pour  1'homme  coupable  ; 
Comment  celui  qui  portait  dans  le  ciel  le  second  nom 

N'eut  pas  sur  la  terre  de  quoi  reposer  sa  tete  : 
Comment  ses  premiers  sectateurs  et  serviteurs  prospe"rerent, 

Les  sages  prdceptes  qu'ils  dcrivirent  pour  maint  pays  ; 
Comment  celui  qui  solitaire  etait  banni  dans  Pathmos 

Vit  un  ange  puissant  debout  dans  le  soleil, 

Et  entendit  Parret  de  la  grande  Babylone  prononce  par  1'ordre 
du  ciel. 

Puis,  s'agenouillant  devant  I'ETERNEL  ROi  DU  CIEL, 

Le  saint,  le  pere  et  le  mari  prie  : 
"  L'Espoir  s'elance  ravi  sur  une  aile  triomphante  " 

A  1'idee  de  se  retrouver  tous  ainsi  aux  jours  a  venir  ; 
De  se  baigner  a  jamais  dans  des  rayons  incree's  ; 

De  ne  plus  soupirer  ni  verser  de  larme  amere, 
Chantant  ensemble  des  hymnes  a  la  louange  de  leur  cre*ateur, 

En  pareille  societe",  mais  encore  plus  chere, 
Tandis  que  le  Temps  decrira  un  cercle  dans  une  sphere  dternelle. 

Compare  a  ceci,  combien  pauvre  est  1'orgueil  de  la  religion 
Dans  toute  la  pompe  de  la  methode  et  de  1'art, 

Quand  les  hommes  deploient  dans  de  vastes  assemblies 
Toutes  les  graces  de  la  devotion,  excepte  le  cceur  ! 
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La  Puissance  supreme,  irritee,  ddsertera  le  spectacle, 

Le  chant  pompeux,  I'e'tole  sacerdotale  ; 
Mais  peut-etre,  bien  loin  dans  quelque  chaumiere  a  part, 

Elle  pourra  entendre  avec  plaisir  le  langage  de  1'ame, 
Et  en  inscrire  les  pauvres  habitants  dans  son  livre  de  vie. 

Alors  chacun  s'en  retourne  chez  soi ; 

Les  petits  paysans  vont  se  reposer  ; 
Les  deux  e'poux  rendent  leur  secret  hommage, 

Et  adressent  au  ciel  la  fervente  priere 
Que  Celui  qui  apaise  le  nid  bruyant  du  corbeau, 

Et  pare  le  beau  lis  d'un  e"clat  fastueux, 
Veuille,  de  la  maniere  que  sa  sagesse  juge  la  meilleure, 

Pourvoir  a  leur  existence  et  a  celle  de  leurs  petits  enfants, 
Mais  surtout  rdgner  sur  leurs  cceurs  par  la  grace  divine. 

La  grandeur  de  la  vieille  Ecosse  prend  sa  source  dans  des  scenes 
comme  celles-ci, 

Qui  la  font  aimer  au  dedans  et  respecter  au  dehors  : 
Les  princes  et  les  lords  ne  sont  que  1'emanation  des  rois, 

"  Un  honnete  homme  est  1'ceuvre  la  plus  noble  de  Dieu  "  ; 
Et  certes,  sur  la  route  celeste  de  la  belle  vertu, 

La  chaumiere  laisse  le  palais  bien  loin  derriere. 
Qu'est-ce  que  la  pompe  d'un  che"tif  lord  ?  un  fardeau  incommode, 

De"guisant  souvent  la  bassesse  de  1'espece  humaine, 
Versee  dans  les  arts  de  1'enfer,  et  raffmee  en  perversite". 

O  Ecosse  !  mon  cher  sol  natal, 

Pour  qui  mon  vceu  le  plus  fervent  est  adresse*  au  ciel ! 
Puissent  longtemps  tes  robustes  enfants,  adonnds  aux  travaux 
rustiques, 

Jouir  de  la  sante,  de  la  paix  et  du  doux  contentement  ! 
Puisse  le  ciel  preserver  leur  simple  vie 

De  la  contagion  du  luxe,  faible  et  vil ! 
Alors,  quoique  les  couronnes  et  les  fleurons  soient  brise's, 

Une  vertueuse  populace  peut  s'elever  cependant, 
Et  dresser  un  mur  de  feu  autour  de  son  ile  bien-aimee. 

O  toi,  qui  versas  le  torrent  patriotique 
Qui  coulait  dans  le  cceur  indompte  de  Wallace, 

Lequel  osa  noblement  tenir  t£te  a  1'orgueil  tyrannique, 
Ou  noblement  mourir,  second  r61e  glorieux 
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(Tu  es  particulierement  le  dieu  du  patriote, 

Son  ami,  son  inspirateur,  son  tuteur  et  sa  recompense  !  ) 
Oh  !  jamais,  jamais  n'abandonne  le  royaume  d'Ecosse; 

Mais  que  toujours  les  patriotes  ou  les  bardes  patriotes 
Se  succedent  avec  eclat  pour  son  ornement  et  sa  defense  ! 


"Olhe  J0Up  Beggars. 

LES  JOYEUX  MENDIANTS. 

LEON  DE  WAILLY. 

CANTATE. 

Ouand  les  feuilles  grisonnantes  jonchent  la  eour, 
Ou,  voltigeant  comme  la  chauve-souris, 

Obscurcissent  le  souffle  du  froid  Boree  ; 
Quand  la  grele  fouette  avec  une  violence  cruelle, 
Et  que  les  gelees  naissantes  commencent  a  pincer 

Encore  vetues  de  blanc  ; 
Un  soir,  a  la  brune,  une  bande  joyeuse 

De  gens  errants  et  vagabonds 
Tinrent  leur  fete  chez  Poosie  Nancy 
Pour  boir  le  superflu  de  leurs  nippes  : 
A  trinquer  et  a  rire 

Us  s'amusaient  et  ils  chantaient  ; 
A  force  de  sauter  et  de  se  donner  des  coups  de  poing. 
Ils  faisaient  vibrer  1'assiette  aux  roties. 

Le  premier  pres  du  feu,  en  vieux  haillons  rouges, 

Un  d'eux  etait  assis,  bien  garni  de  besaces  pleines  de  provisions, 

Et  son  havresac  en  ordre  ; 
Sa  catin  couchee  sur  son  bras, 
Echauffde  par  1'usquebaugh  et  des  couvertures  — 

Elle  regardait  en  clignotant  son  soldat  ; 
Et  toujours  il  repondait  aux  baisers  de  la  rude  mediante 

Par  un  gros  baiser, 

Tandis  qu'elle  levait  sa  bouche  goulue 
Juste  comme  une  ecuelle  a  aumone. 
Chaque  baiser  claquait  toujours 

Juste  comme  le  fouet  d'un  charretier. 
Puis,  chancelant  et  faisant  le  rodomont, 
II  hurla  cette  chanson. 
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AIR. 

Je  suis  tin  fils  de  Mars,  j'ai  &€  a  bien  des  guerres, 
Et  je  montre  mes  blessures  et  cicatrices  partout  ou  j'arrive  ; 
Celle-ci,  je  1'ai  cue  pour  une  fille,  et  cette  autre  dans  une  tranchde, 
En  allant  recevoir  les  Frangais  au  son  du  tambour. 
Lai  de  daudle,  etc. 

Je  fis  mon  apprentissage  ou  mon  general  rendit  le  dernier  soupir, 
Quand  le  de  sanglant  fut  jet£  sur  les  hauteurs  d'Abram  ; 
J'ai  quittd  le  service  quand  la  vaillante  partie  eut  ete  joue"e, 
Et  le  Moro  abattu  au  son  du  tambour. 
Lai  de  daudle,  etc. 

Enfin  j'etais  avec  Curtis,  au  milieu  des  batteries  flottantes  ; 
Et,  pour  preuve,  j'y  laissai  un  bras  et  une  jambe  ; 
Mais,  si  mon  pays  avait  besoin  de  moi,  et  qu'Elliot  me  commandat, ' 
Je  marquerais  le  pas,  de  mes  moignons,  au  son  du  tambour. 
Lai  de  daudle,  etc. 

Et  maintenant,  quoique  je  doive  mendier  avec  un  bras  et  une 

jambe  de  bois, 

Et  bien  des  haillons  pendant  sur  mes  fesses, 
Je  suis  aussi  heureux  avec  ma  besace,  ma  bouteille  et  ma  catin, 
Que  lorsqu'en  ecarlate  je  suivais  un  tambour. 
Lai  de  daudle,  etc. 

Quoique  je  doive  en  cheveux  blancs  soutenir  les  chocs  de  1'hiver, 

N'ayant  pour  logis  souvent  que  les  bois  et  les  rochers, 

Quand  je  vends  mon  second  sac  et  que  j'en  suis  a  ma  seconde 

bouteille, 

Je  pourrais  affronter  un  escadron  de  1'enfer  au  son  du  tambour. 
Lai  de  daudle,  etc. 

R£CITATIF. 

II  cessa,  et  les  poutres  tremblerent 

Au-dessus  du  chceur  rugissant, 
Tandis  que  les  rats  epouvante's  regardaient  en  arriere 

Et  gagnaient  le  fin-fond  de  leurs  trous ; 

Un  divin  joueur  de  violon,  de  son  coin, 

Cria  bis  ! 
Mais  la  belliqueuse  poulette  se  leva, 

Et  apaisa  le  bruyant  tumulte. 
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AIR. 

Je  fus  jadis  pucelle,  quoique  je  ne  puisse  dire  quand, 
Et  toujours  je  me  plais  avec  les  jeunes  gens  bien  faits. 
Mon  pere  faisait  partie  d'un  regiment  de  dragons, 
II  n'est  pas  e'tonnant  que  je  sois  eprise  d'un  soldat. 
Chantez,  lal  de  lal,  etc. 

Le  premier  de  mes  amants  etait  im  franc  tapageur  ; 
Battre  le  tambour  retentissant  etait  son  metier  ; 
Son  jarret  e"tait  si  ferme  et  sa  joue  si  rubiconde, 
Que  j'e"tais  ravie  de  mon  soldat. 
Chantez,  lal  de  lal,  etc. 

Mais  le  digne  vieux  aumonier  lui  joua  un  mauvais  tour, 
Et  j'abandonnai  1'epee  pour  1'amour  de  1'Eglise  ; 
II  aventura  1'ame  et  je  risquai  le  corps  : 
Ce  fut  alors  que  je  devins  infidele  a  mon  soldat 
Chantez,  lal  de  lal,  etc. 

Je  me  degoutai  bientot  de  mon  sot  sanctifie, 
Je  pris  pour  moi  le  regiment  en  masse  ; 
Depuis  1'esponton  dore  jusqu'au  fifre,  j'etais  prete ; 
Tout  ce  que  je  demandais,  c'etait  qu'on  fut  soldat. 
Chantez,  lal  de  lal,  etc. 

Mais  la  paix  m'a  reduite  a  mendier  de  desespoir, 

Jusqu'a  ce  que  j'aie  rencontre  mon  vieux  gargon  a  la  foire  de 

Cunningham  ; 

Ses  lambeaux  d'uniforme  voltigeaient  si  splendides  ! 
Mon  cceur  se  rejouit  de  voir  un  soldat. 
Chantez,  lal  de  lal,  etc. 

Et  maintenant  j'ai  vecu — je  ne  sais  pas  combien  de  temps, 
Et  je  puis  toujours  prendre  ma  part  d'un  pot  ou  d'une  chanson  ; 
Mais  tant  que  des  deux  mains  je  pourrai  tenir  ferme  mon  verre, 
A  ta  same,  mon  heros,  mon  soldat  ! 
Chantez,  lal  de  lal,  etc. 

R£CITATIF. 

Le  pauvre  paillasse  dans  un  coin 
Etait  assis  goinfrant  avec  une  chaudronniere  ; 
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Peu  lui  importait  qui  entonnait  le  choeur, 
Tant  ils  etaient  occupes  entre  eux. 

Enfin,  etourdi  de  boire  et  de  faire  1'amour, 

II  chancela  et  fit  une  grimace  ; 
Ensuite  il  se  tourna,  et  donna  un  gros  baiser  a  Grizzie, 

Puis  prepara  sa  cornemuse  avec  une  gravite  grotesque. 

AIR. 

Sir  Jugement  est  une  bete  quand  il  est  ivre, 

Sir  Coquin  est  une  bete  aux  assises  ; 
II  n'est  la  qu'un  apprenti,  je  pense  ; 

Mais,  moi,  je  suis  une  bete  de  profession. 

Ma  grand'maman  m'a  achete  un  livre 

Et  j'ai  ete  a  1'ecole  ; 
Je  crains  d'avoir  meconnu  mon  talent, 

Mais  que  pouvez-vous  esperer  d'une  bete  ? 

Pour  la  boisson  je  risquerais  mon  cou, 

Une  fille  est  la  moitie  de  mon  occupation ; 
Mais  quelle  autre  chose  pouvez-vous  attendre 

D'un  homme  qui  est  averd  stupide  ? 

Une  fois  je  fus  attache  comme  un  jeune  taureau 

Pour  avoir  bu  et  jure  civilement ! 
Une  fois  je  fus  censure  dans  1'eglise 

Pour  avoir  houspille"  une  fille  dans  ma  gaiete". 

Le  pauvre  paillasse  qui  saute  pour  amuser, 

Que  personne  ne  le  nomine  en  se  moquant ; 
II  y  a  a  la  cour  meme,  m'a-t-on  dit, 

Un  sauteur  appele  le  Premier  ministre. 

Voyez-vous  ce  jeune  reverend 

Faire  des  grimaces  pour  emoustiller  la  populace  ? 
II  rit  de  notre  bande  de  charlatans — 

C'est  une  rivalite  de  metier. 

Et  maintenant  je  vais  tirer  ma  conclusion, 

Car,  ma  foi !  j'ai  le  gosier  diablement  sec  ; 
Celui  qui  est  bete  pour  lui-meme, 

Bon  Dieu  !  celui-la  est  bien  plus  stupide  que  moi. 
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R£CITATIF. 

Ensuite  prit  la  parole  une  vigoureuse  matrone 
Qui  savait  tres-bien  attraper  1'argent, 
Car  elle  avait  accroche  plus  d'une  bourse, 
Et  avait  e"te  plongee  dans  plus  d'un  cachot. 
Son  tourtereau  avait  ete  un  homme  des  Hautes-Terres  ; 
Mais  que  de  gens  ont  pour  lot  la  corde  fatale  ! 
Avec  des  soupirs  et  des  sanglots  elle  commenga  ainsi 
A  pleurer  son  beau  John  le  mohtagnard. 

AIR. 

Mon  amant  etait  ne  dans  les  Hautes-Terres, 
II  tenait  en  mepris  les  lois  des  Basses-Terres  ; 
Mais  toujours  il  fut  fidele  a  son  clan, 
Mon  brave  et  beau  John  le  montagnard. 

CHCEUR. 

Chantez,  oh  !  mon  John  le  montagnard  ! 
Chantez,  oh  !  mon  John  le  montagnard  ! 
II  n'y  a  pas  un  gargon  dans  tout  le  pays 
Egal  a  mon  John  le  montagnard. 

Avec  sa  jupe  courte  et  son  plaid  de  tartan, 
Et  sa  bonne  claymore  a  son  cote", 
II  attrapait  le  coeur  des  dames, 
Mon  brave  et  beau  John  le  montagnard. 
Chantez,  etc. 

Nous  battions  tous  le  pays  de  la  Tweed  a  la  Spey, 
Et  nous  vivions  gaiement  comme  des  lords  et  des  ladies 
Car  il  ne  craignait  pas  une  figure  des  Basses-Terres, 
Mon  brave  et  beau  John  le  montagnard. 
Chantez,  etc. 

Us  le  bannirent  au  dela  des  mers ; 
Mais,  avant  que  le  bourgeon  fut  sur  1'arbre, 
Le  long  de  mes  joues  couraient  des  perles 
En  embrassant  mon  John  le  montagnard. 
Chantez,  etc. 

Mais,  he"las  !  ils  ont  fini  par  le  prendre, 
Et  1'ont  attach^  ferme  dans  un  cachot ; 
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Malediction  sur  eux  tous  ! 
Us  ont  pendu  mon  beau  John  le  montagnard. 
Chantez,  etc. 

Et,  veuve  maintenant,  il  me  faut  pleurer 
Les  plaisirs  qui  ne  reviendront  plus  ; 
Rien  ne  me  console  qu'un  grand  pot  a  boire 
Quand  je  pense  a  John  le  montagnard. 
Chantez,  etc. 

RECITATIF. 

Un  pygmee  de  racleur,  qui  avec  son  violon 

Avait  coutume  de  sa  dandiner  aux  marches  et  aux  foires, 

Cette  jambe  vigoureuse  et  cette  dpaisse  taille 

(II  n'atteignait  pas  plus  haut) 
Avaient  perce"  son  coeur  comme  un  crible, 

Et  1'avaient  mis  en  feu. 

La  main  sur  la  hanche,  et  1'oeil  en  1'air, 
II  fredonna  sa  gamme,  une,  deux,  trois, 
Puis  sur  un  ton  arioso, 

Le  petit  Apollon 
Orna  d'un  joyeux  allegretto 

Son  solo. 

AIR. 

Laissez-moi  me  lever  pour  essuyer  cette  larme, 
Et  venez  avec  moi  et  soyez  ma  che"rie, 
Et  alors  tous  vos  soucis  et  vos  craintes 
Pourront  siffler  sur  le  reste. 

CHCEUR. 

Je  suis  violon  de  mon  metier  ; 
Et,  de  tous  les  airs  que  j'ai  jamais  joues, 
Le  plus  agre"able  a  femme  ou  fille, 
Fut  toujours,  sifflez  sur  le  reste. 

Nous  serons  aux  soupers  de  la  moisson  et  aux  noces, 
Et  comme  nous  nous  y  regalerons  bien  ! 
Nous  trinquerons  jtisqu'k  ce  que  Papa  Souci 
Chante,  sifflez  sur  le  reste. 
Je  suis,  etc. 

2  B 
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Nous  rongerons  si  gaiement  les  os, 
Et  nous  nous  chaufferons  centre  le  mur, 
Et,  a  notre  loisir,  quand  nous  voudrons, 
Nous  sifflerons  sur  le  reste. 
Je  suis,  etc. 

Mais  ouvre-moi  le  ciel  de  tes  charmes, 

Et,  tant  que  je  chatouillerai  le  crin  sur  les  cordes  a  boyau, 

La  faim,  le  froid  et  tous  les  rnaux  semblables 

Pourront  siffler  sur  le  reste. 
Je  suis,  etc. 

R£CITATIF. 
Ses  charmes  avaient  frappe"  un  vigoureux  drouineur 

En  meme  temps  que  le  pauvre  racleur  de  cordes ; 
II  prend  le  violon  par  la  barbe, 

Et  tire  une  rapiere  rouillee — 

II  jura  par  tout  ce  qui  etait  digne  d'un  jurement 

De  1'expedier  comme  un  pluvier, 
A  moins  qu'il  ne  voulut,  a  dater  de  ce  jour, 

Renoncer  a  elle  pour  jamais. 

L'oeil  effare,  le  pauvre  crin-crin 

Se  mit  a  deux  genoux 
Et  demanda  grace  d'un  air  piteux  ; 

Et  ainsi  finit  la  querelle. 

Mais,  quoique  son  petit  cceur  souffrit 

Quand  le  chaudronnier  la  serra  centre  lui, 

II  feignit  de  rire  dans  sa  manche 
Quand  le  drouineur  s'adressa  a  elle  ainsi : 

AIR. 

Ma  belle  fille,  je  travaille  dans  le  cuivre  : 

Chaudronnier,  voila  ma  condition  ; 
J'ai  voyage"  par  toute  la  chretiente 

En  exerc.ant  ce  metier. 
J'ai  pris  1'argent,  j'ai  ete  enrole 

Dans  maint  noble  escadron  ; 
Mais  ils  chercherent  en  vain,  quand  je  ddcampai 

Pour  aller  rapiecer  le  chaudron. 
J'ai  pris  1'or,  etc. 
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Dedaignez  cet  avorton,  ce  magot  fane, 

Avec  tout  son  bruit  et  ses  cabrioles, 
Et  associez-vous  k  ceux  qui  portent 

La  bougette  et  le  sac  de  cuir. 
Et  par  cette  tasse,  ma  foi  et  mon  esperance, 

Et  par  ce  cher  Kilbagie, 
Si  jamais  vous  manquez,  ou  que  vous  ayez  pen, 

Puisse-je  ne  jamais  humecter  mon  gosier. 
Et  par  cette  tasse,  etc. 

RECITATIF. 

Le  drouineur  1'emporta — la  belle  sans  rougir 

Tomba  dans  ses  bras, 
Completement  vaincue,  moitie  par  1'amour, 

Moitie  par  1'ivresse. 
Sir  Violino,  d'un  air 

Qui  montrait  un  homme  d'esprit, 
Souhaita  au  couple  un  bon  accord, 

Et  fit  sonner  creux  la  bouteille 
A  leur  sante"  cette  nuit. 

Mais  ce  garnement  de  Cupidon  decocha  une  flechf 

Qui  joua  un  mauvais  tour  a  une  dame  ; 
Le  violon  1'attaqua  de  1'avant  a  I'arriere 

Derriere  la  cage  a  poulets. 
Son  maitre  et  seigneur,  qui  suivait  la  profession  d'Homere, 

Quoique  boitant  des  eparvins, 
Se  leva  cabin  caha,  et  sauta  comme  en  delire 

Et  les  menaga  du  charmant  Davie, 
Cette  nuit. 

C'etait  un  gaillard  narguant  le  chagrin, 

Si  jamais  Bacchus  en  a  enrole  ; 
Quoique  la  Fortune  pesat  cruellement  sur  lui, 

Elle  n'atteignait  jamais  son  coeur. 
II  n'avait  d'autre  vo2u  que— d'etre  gai, 

D'autre  besoin  que — la  soif ; 
II  ne  haissait  que — d'etre  triste, 

Et  la  muse  lui  inspira 

La  chanson  suivante  cette  nuit 
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AIR. 

Je  suis  un  barde  sans  consideration 

Aux  yeux  des  gens  comme  il  faut,  et  tout  cela  ; 

Mais,  comme  Homere,  1'essaim  emerveille" 
De  ville  en  ville  me  suit  $a  et  Ik. 

CHCEUR. 

Apres  tout  cela,  apres  tout  cela, 

Et  deux  fois  autant  que  cela  ; 
Je  n'en  ai  perdu  qu'une,  il  m'en  reste  deux  : 

J'ai  assez  de  femmes  apres  tout  cela. 

Je  n'ai  jamais  bu  a  1'etang  des  muses. 

Au  ruisseau  de  Castalie,  et  tout  cela  ; 
Mais  voyez  ceci  qui  ruisselle  et  qui  ecume  abondamment, 

C'est  mon  Helicon,  a  moi,  cela. 
Apres  tout  cela,  etc. 

J'ai  un  grand  amour  pour  toutes  les  belles, 
Je  suis  leur  humble  esclave,  et  tout  cela  ; 

Mais  la  volonte  du  maitre,  je  n'en  regarde  pas  moins 
Comme  un  peche  mortel  d'enfreindre  cela. 
Apr£s  tout  cela,  etc. 

Dans  de  doux  transports  nous  echangeons  a  cette  heure 

Un  amour  mutuel,  et  tout  cela  ; 
Mais  combien  de  temps  la  puce  pourra  piquer, 

Que  1'inclination  regie  cela. 
Apres  tout  cela,  etc. 

Leurs  tours  et  leur  ruse  m'ont  rendu  fou, 

Elles  m'ont  mis  dedans,  et  tout  cela. 
Mais  evacuez  le  pont,  et  voici — le  sexe  ! 

J'aime  les  coquines,  apres  tout  cela. 

CHCEUR. 

Apres  tout  cela,  apres  tout  cela, 

Et  deux  fois  autant  que  cela, 
Mon  sang  le  plus  precieux,  pour  leur  bien, 

Est  a  leur  service,  apres  tout  cela. 
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R  EC  IT  ATI  F. 

Ainsi  chanta  le  barde — et  les  murs  de  Nansie 
Furent  e"branles  par  un  tonnerre  d'applaudissements 

Repetes  par  chaque  bouche  ; 

Us  viderent  leurs  bissacs,  et  mirent  leurs  nippes  en  gage, 
Us  garderent  a  peine  de  quoi  couvrir  leurs  derrieres, 

Pour  etancher  leur  soif  brulante. 
Alors  de  nouveau  le  joviale  assemblee 

Demanda  au  po&te 

De  defaire  son  ballot  et  de  choisir  une  chanson, 
Une  ballade  des  meilleures  ; 
Lui,  se  levant,  joyeux, 

Entre  ses  deux  Debora, 
Regarda  autour  de  lui,  et  les  vit 
Impatients  d'entonner  le  choeur. 

AIR. 

Voyez  !  le  pot  fumant  devant  nous, 

Observez  notre  cercle  jovial  en  guenilles  ! 
Reprenez  le  cceur  a  la  ronde, 

Et  chantons  avec  transport. 

CHtEUR. 

Foin  de  ceux  que  la  loi  protege  ! 

La  liberte  est  un  splendide  festin  ! 
Les  cours  furent  erigees  pour  les  laches, 

Les  eglises  baties  pour  plaire  aux  pretres. 

Qu'est-ce  qu'un  titre  ?  qu'est-ce  qu'un  tremor  ? 

Qu'est-ce  que  le  soin  de  la  reputation  ? 
Si  nous  menons  une  vie  de  plaisir, 

Qu'importe  ou  et  comment ! 
Foin,  etc. 

Un  tour  et  un  conte  toujours  prets, 

Nous  errons  toute  la  journee  ; 
Et  la  nuit,  dans  la  grange  ou  1'etable, 

Nous  caressons  nos  catins  sur  le  foin. 
Foin,  etc. 
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Le  carrosse  suivi  d'une  escorte 

Parcourt-il  plus  leger  la  campagne  ? 
Le  sage  lit  du  mariage 

Voit-il  de  plus  brillantes  scenes  d'amour  ? 
Foin,  etc. 

La  vie  n'est  que  bigarrures, 

Nous  ne  nous  inquietons  pas  comment  elle  va  ; 
Qu'ils  fassent  de  1'hypocrisie  sur  le  decorum, 

Ceux  qui  ont  des  reputations  a  perdre. 
Foin,  etc. 

Je  bois  aux  bougettes,  aux  bissacs  et  aux  besaces  ! 

Je  bois  a  toute  la  bande  vagabonde  ! 
Je  bois  a  nos  catins  et  a  nos  babouins  en  guenilles  ' 
D'une  seule  et  meme  voix  criez — Amen  ! 
Foin  de  ceux  que  la  loi  protege  ! 

La  liberte  est  un  splendide  festin  ! 
Les  cours  furent  erigees  pour  les  laches, 
Les  eglises  baties  pour  plaire  aux  pretres. 

<Sc0t0,  to  ha  ha*. 

BANNOCKS  URN.      LEON  DE  WAILLY. 

Ecossais,  qui  avez  saigne  sous  Wallace, 
Ecossais,  que  Bruce  a  souvent  conduits, 
Soyez  les  bienvenus  a  votre  lit  sanglant 
Ou  a  la  victoire  glorieuse. 

Voici  le  jour  et  voici  1'heure, 
Voyez  le  front  de  la  bataille  se  rembrunir  ; 
Voyez  approcher  les  forces  de  1'orgueilleux  Edouard — 
Edouard  !  les  chaines  et  1'esclavage  ! 

Qui  sera  un  infame  traitre? 
Qui  peut  remplir  sa  tombe  d'un  lache  ? 
Qui  assez  bas  pour  etre  esclave  ? 
Traitre  !  lache  !  tourne  et  fuis  ! 

Qui  pour  le  roi  et  la  loi  de  1'Ecosse 
Veut  tirer  avec  vigueur  1'epee  de  la  liberte, 
Vivre  homme  libre,  ou  pe"rir  homme  libre  ? 
Caledonien,  allons,  avec  moi ! 
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Par  les  maux  et  les  peines  de  1'oppression  ! 
Par  vos  fils  aux  chaines  de  1'esclave  ! 
Nous  tarirons  nos  plus  precieuses  veines, 
Mais  ils  seront — ils  seront  libres  ! 

Jetons  a  bas  ces  fiers  usurpateurs  ! 
Un  tyran  tombe  dans  chaque  ennemi ! 
La  liberte  est  dans  chaque  coup  ! 
En  avant !  vaincre  ou  mourir  ! 


LE  BON  7IEUX  TEMPS.     LEON  DE  WAILLY. 

Est-ce  que  notre  ancienne  liaison  s'oublierait, 

Et  ne  nous  reviendrait  plus  a  1'esprit  ? 
Est-ce  que  notre  ancienne  liaison  s'oublierait, 

Et  aussi  les  jours  du  bon  vieux  temps  ? 

CHCEUR. 

Pour  le  bon  vieux  temps,  mon  cher, 

Pour  le  bon  vieux  temps 
Nous  boirons  encore  un  coup  de  bonne  amide*. 

Pour  le  bon  vieux  temps. 

Nous  avons  tous  deux  couru  sur  les  coteaux 

Et  cueilli  les  belles  marguerites  ; 
Mais  nous  avons  plus  d'une  fois  traine  nos  pieds  fatigues  ; 

Depuis  le  bon  vieux  temps. 
Pour  le  bon  vieux  temps,  etc. 

Nous  avons  tous  deux  patauge  dans  le  ruisseau, 

Depuis  le  lever  du  soleil  jusqu'au  diner ; 
Mais  les  vastes  mers  ont  rugi  entre  nous, 

Depuis  le  bon  vieux  temps. 
Pour  le  bon  vieux  temps,  etc. 

Et  voici  ma  main,  mon  fidele  ami, 

Et  donne-moi  la  tienne, 
Et  nous  boirons  un  coup  de  tout  cceur 

Pour  le  bon  vieux  temps. 
Pour  le  bon  vieux  temps,  etc. 
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Et  a  coup  sur  vous  tiendrez  votre  pinte, 
Et  a  coup  sur  je  tiendrai  la  mienne, 

Et  nous  boirons  un  coup  de  bonne  amide" 
Pour  le  bon  vieux  temps. 

Pour  le  bon  vieux  temps,  etc. 

Jftarg  JEcrtsxm. 

MARY  MORISON.     LEON  DE  WAILLY. 

O  Mary,  sois  a  ta  fenetre, 

C'est  1'heure  souhaitee,  1'heure  convenuc  ! 
Laisse-moi  voir  ces  sourires  et  ces  regards 

Oui  rendent  pauvre  le  tresor  de  1'avare  : 
Avec  quelle  joie  j'endurerais  la  poussiere, 

Esclave  fatigue,  de  soleil  en  soleil, 
Si  je  pouvais  m'assurer  cette  riche  recompense, 

La  charmante  Mary  M  orison  ! 
Hier,  lorsqu'au  son  de  la  corde  tremblante 

La  danse  traversait  la  salle  illuminee, 
Ma  pensee  prit  son  vol  vers  toi, 

J'e"tais  assis  mais  je  n'entendais  ni  ne  voyais  ; 
Quoique  celle-ci  fut  jolie,  et  que  celle-lk  fut  belle, 

Et  celle  la-bas  la  coqueluche  de  toute  la  ville, 
Je  soupirai,  et  dis  au  milieu  d'elles  toutes  : 

"Vous  n'etes  pas  Mary  M  orison." 
O  Mary,  peux-tu  detruire  la  paix  de  celui 

Qui  serait  heureux  de  mourir  pour  toi  ? 
Ou  peux-tu  briser  le  cceur  de  celui 

Dont  la  seule  faute  est  de  t'aimer? 
Si  tu  ne  veux  pas  donner  amour  pour  amour, 

Au  moins  montre  moi  de  la  pitie  ! 
Une  dure  pensee  ne  peut  etre 

La  pensee  de  Mary  Morison. 


JJattnie'0  Jttoa'. 

MA  NANNIE  EST  PARTIE.     LEON  DE  WAILLY. 

Voici  que  la  Nature  joyeuse  se  pare  de  son  vert  manteau 
Et  ecoute  les  agneaux  qui  belent  sur  les  collines, 
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Tandis  que  les  oiseaux  la  saluent  de  leur  gazouillement  dans 

chaque  bois  vert  ; 
Mais  pour  moi  tout  cela  est  sans  charme  —  ma  Nannie  est  partie. 

Le  perce-neige  et  la  primevere  ornent  nos  bois, 
Et  les  violettes  se  baignent  dans  1'humidite  du  matin  ; 
Elles  font  rnal  a  mon  triste  cceur,  de  fleurir  si  charmantes, 
Elles  me  rappellent  Nannie  —  ma  Nannie  qui  est  partie. 

Alouette  qui  t'elances  de  la  rosee  de  la  prairie 

Pour  avertir  le  berger  des  grises  lueurs  de  1'aube, 

Et  toi,  melodieux  mauvis,  qui  salues  le  tomber  de  la  nuit, 

Cessez  par  pitie  —  ma  Nannie  est  partie. 

Viens,  Automne,  si  pensive,  vetue  de  jaune  et  de  gris, 
Et  calme-moi  avec  les  nouvelles  de  la  nature  en  decadence, 
Le  sombre  et  lugubre  hiver,  la  neige  qui  fond  avec  violence 
Seuls  peuvent  me  plaire  —  maintenant  que  Nannie  est  partie. 


Jftag  a  $rato  Moot*. 

BALLADE  ECOSSAISE.     LEON  DE  WAILLY. 

En  mai  dernier  un  beau  galant  descendit  la  longue  valle"e, 

Et  m'assourdit  cruellement  de  son  amour  : 
Je  dis  qu'iln'y  avait  rien  que  je  detestasse  autant  que  les  hommes, 

Le  diable  1'emporte  de  m'avoir  cru,  de  m'avoir  cru, 

Le  diable  1'emporte  de  m'avoir  cru  ! 

II  parla  de  dards  dans  mes  beaux  yeux  noirs, 

Et  jura  qu'il  mourait  d'amour  pour  moi  ; 
Je  dis  qu'il  pouvait  mourir  tant  qu'il  voudrait  pour  Jeanne, 

Dieu  me  pardonne  d'avoir  menti,  d'avoir  menti, 

Dieu  me  pardonne  d'avoir  menti  ! 

Une  ferme  bien  montee,  dont  lui-meme  e"tait  le  laird, 
Et  le  mariage  sur-le-champ,  e"taient  ses  propositions  ; 

Je  ne  laissai  pas  voir  que  je  le  savais,  ou  m'en  souciais, 

Mais  je  pensais  que  je  pouvais  avoir  des  offres  pires,  des 

offres  pires, 
Mais  je  pensais  que  je  pouvais  avoir  des  offres  pires. 

Mais,  que  croyez-vous  !  au  bout  de  quinze  jours,  ou  moins, 
Le  diable  lui  donna  1'envie  d'aller  pres  d'elle, 
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II  monta  par  Gateslack  chez  ma  cousine  Bessy  ! 
Jugez  si,  cette  pecore,  je  pus  la  souffrir,  la  souffrir, 
Jugez  si,  cette  pecore,  je  pus  la  souffrir  ! 

Mais,  toute  la  semaine  suivante  etant  devoree  de  soucis, 

J'allai  a  la  foire  de  Dalgarnock, 
Et  ne  voila-t-il  pas  que  mon  beau  volage  dtait  la  ! 

J'ouvris  de  grands  yeux  comme  si  j'avais  vu  un  sorcier,  un 
sorcier, 

J'ouvris  de  grands  yeux  comme  si  j'avais  vu  un  sorcier. 
Mais  par-dessus  mon  dpaule  gauche  je  lui  lanc,ai  une  ceillade, 

De  peur  que  les  voisins  ne  pussent  dire  que  j'etais  effrontee ; 
Mon  galant  cabriola  comme  s'il  e"tait  pris  de  boisson, 

Et  jura  que  j'dtais  sa  bien-aimee,  sa  bien-aimee, 

Et  jura  que  j'etais  sa  bien-aime'e. 

Je  demandai  des  nouvelles  de  ma   cousine,  d'un  ton  doux  et 
affectueux, 

Si  elle  avail  recouvre'  1'ou'ie, 

Et  comment  ses  souliers  neufs  allaient  a  ses  vieux  pieds  contre- 
faits— 

Mais,  6  ciel !  comme  il  se  niit  a  jurer,  a  jurer, 

Mais,  6  ciel !  comme  il  se  mit  a  jurer  ! 
II  me  conjura,  pour  1'amour  de  Dieu,  de  vouloir  bien  etre  sa  femme, 

Sans  quoi  le  chagrin  le  tuerait : 
Si  bien  que,  pour  conserver  la  vie  au  pauvre  here, 

Je  pense  que  je  dois  I'e'pouser  demain,  demain, 

Je  pense  que  je  dois  I'e'pouser  demain. 


Duncan  drag. 

DUNCAN  GRA  Y.    LEON  DE  WAILLY. 

Duncan  Gray  vint  ici  faire  sa  cour, 

Ah  !  ah  !  quelle  cour  ! 
Le  joyeux  soir  de  Noel  que  nous  dtions  gris 

Ah  !  ah  !  quelle  cour  ! 
Maggie  leya  bien  haut  la  tete, 
Regarda  de  travers  et  tres-fierement, 
Et  forga  le  pauvre  Duncan  de  se  tenir  a  distance. 

Ah  !  ah  !  quelle  cour  ! 
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Duncan  supplia,  et  Duncan  pria, 

Ah  !  ah  !  etc. 
Meg  fut  aussi  sourde  qu'Ailsa  Craig, 

Ah  !  ah  !  etc. 

Duncan  soupira  en  dehors  et  en  dedans, 
Pleura  a  se  troubler  et  a  se  perdre  la  vue, 
Parla  de  sauter  dans  une  chute  d'eau  ; 

Ah  !  ah  !  etc. 

Le  temps  et  la  chance  ne  sont  qu'une  mare"e, 

Ah  !  ah  !  etc. 
L'amour  dddaigne*  est  dur  a  supporter, 

Ah  !  ah  !  etc. 

Irai-je,  com  me  un  sot,  dit-il, 
Mourir  pour  une  pecore  hautaine? 
Elle  peut  aller— en  France  pour  moi ! 

Ah  !  ah  !  etc. 

Comment  cela  se  fait,  que  les  docteurs  le  disent, 

Ah  !  ah  !  etc. 
Meg  devint  malade — a  mesure  qu'il  devint  bien  portant, 

Ah  !  ah  !  etc. 

Quelque  chose  la  blesse  au  cceur, 
Pour  se  soulager  elle  pousse  un  soupir, 
Et,  Dieu  !  ses  yeux,  ils  disaient  tant  de  choses  ! 

Ah  !  ah  !  etc. 

Duncan  e"tait  un  gargon  compatissant ; 

Ah  !  ah  !  etc. 
L'dtat  de  Maggie  e"tait  piteux, 

Ah  !  ah  !  etc. 

Duncan  ne  pouvait  pas  la  tuer, 
La  pitie"  grandissant  etouffa  sa  rancune  ; 
Maintenant  ils  sont  contents  et  joyeux  tous  les  deux. 

Ah  !  ah  !  quelle  cour  ! 


©f  a'  the 

MA  JEANNE.    LEON  DE  WAILLY. 

Entre  tous  les  points  d'ou  le  vent  souffle, 
Je  prdfere  beaucoup  1'ouest ; 
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Car  Ik  demeure  la  jolie  fille, 

La  fille  que  j'aime  le  mieux  : 
La  croissant  des  bois  sauvages,  et  roulent  des  rivieres, 

Et  plus  d'une  montagne  est  entre  nous  ; 
Mais  jour  et  nuit  le  vol  de  ma  pensee 

Me  ramene  aupres  de  ma  Jeanne. 
Je  la  vois  dans  les  fleurs  couvertes  de  rosee, 

Je  la  vois  belle  et  suave  ; 
Je  1'entends  dans  les  oiseaux  melodieux, 

Je  1'entends  charmer  1'air  : 
II  n'est  pas  une  jolie  fleur  qui  pousse 

Pres  d'une  source,  dans  un  bois  ou  un  pre" ; 
II  n'est  pas  un  bel  oiseau  qui  chante 

Qui  ne  me  rappelle  ma  Jeanne. 

^o  a  Jftouse. 

A  UNE  SOUR  IS, 

DONT  J'AVAIS  DETROIT  LE  NID  AVEC  MA  CHAKRUE 

EN  NOVEMBRE  1785. 

LEON  DE  WAILLY. 

Petite  bete  lisse,  farouche  et  craintive, 
Oh,  quelle  panique  dans  ton  sein  ! 
Tu  n'as  pas  besoin  de  te  sauver  si  vite 

Et  d'un  pas  si  precipite  ! 
II  me  repugnerait  de  courir  apres  toi 

Avec  le  curoir  meurtrier  ! 

Je  suis  vraiment  fache  que  la  domination  de  1'homme 
Ait  rompu  le  pacte  social  de  la  nature, 
Et  qu'elle  justifie  cette  mauvaise  opinion 

Oui  te  fait  fuir 
Devant  moi,  ton  pauvre  compagnon  sur  la  terre, 

Et  mortel  comme  toi ! 
Je  sais  bien  que  parfois  tu  voles  ! 
Mais  quoi  ?     Pauvre  petite  bete,  il  faut  que  tu  vivcs  ! 
De  temps  a  autre  un  epi  de  ble  sur  deux  douzaines 

Est  une  faible  requete  : 
Cela  portera  bonheur  au  reste 

Et  ne  me  fera  jamais  faute  ! 


TO  A  MOUSE 

Ta  toute  petite  maisonnette  aussi,  en  ruines  ! 
Les  vents  en  dparpillent  les  miserables  murs  ! 
Et  rien,  a  present,  pour  en  batir  une  nouvelle 

De  mousse  verte ! 
Et  les  vents  du  froid  decembre  qui  arrivent, 

Apres  et  mordants  ! 

Tu  voyais  les  champs  nus  et  de'pouille's, 

Et  1'hiver  rigoureux  accourir, 

Et  chaudement  ici,  a  1'abri  de  son  haleine, 

Tu  croyais  demeurer, 
Lorsque,  crac  !  le  soc  cruel  a  passe 

A  travers  ta  cellule  ! 

Ce  tout  petit  tas  de  feuilles  et  de  chaume 

T'a  Gouts'  bien  des  grignotements  ! 

Maintenant  tu  es  expulse"e,  pour  fruit  de  toute  ta  peine, 

Sans  maison  ni  logis, 
Pour  supporter  les  neiges  fondues  de  Hiiver, 

Et  les  froides  gele"es  blanches. 

Mais,  petite  souris,  tu  n'es  pas  la  seule 

A  eprouver  que  la  preVoyance  peut  etre  vaine  : 

Les  plans  les  mieux  combines  des  souris  et  des  hommes 

Tournent  souvent  de  travers, 
Et  ne  nous  laissent  que  chagrin  et  peine 

Au  lieu  de  la  joie  promise. 

Tu  es  encore  heureuse,  comparee  a  moi ! 

Le  present  seul  te  touche  ; 

Mais,  helas  !  je  jette  1'ceil  en  arriere 

Sur  de  lugubres  perspectives, 
Et  ce  qui  est  devant,  quoique  je  ne  puisse  pas  le  voir, 

Je  le  devine  et  le  crains  ! 

1!o  n  Jttountain  ^aisg. 

A   UNE  MARGUERITE. 

TOMBEE  sous  MA  CHARRUE  EN  AVRIL  1786. 

LEON  DE  WAILLY. 

Modeste  petite  fleur  bordee  de  rouge, 
Tu  m'as  rencontre  dans  une  heure  fatale  ; 
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Car  il  faut  que  j'ecrase  dans  la  poussiere 

Ta  mince  tige  ; 
T'epargner  a  present  de"passe  mon  pouvoir. 

Joli  joyau  des  champs. 
Helas  !  ce  n'est  pas  ta  douce  voisine, 
La  gentille  alouette,  compagne  convenable, 
Qui  te  courbe  dans  1'humide  rosee, 

La  gorge  tachetee, 
Lorsqu'elle  s'dlance  dans  les  airs,  joyeuse  de  saluer 

L'orient  qui  s'empourpre. 
Le  nord,  a  1'apre  morsure,  souffla  froid 
Sur  ta  naissance  humble  et  precoce  ; 
Pourtant  tu  perc.as  gaiement  le  sol 

Au  milieu  de  la  tempete, 
Elevant  a  peine  au-dessus  de  la  terre  maternelle 

Ta  forme  delicate. 

Les  fleurs  eclatantes  que  nos  jardins  produisent, 

II  faut  qu'un  haut  rempart  d'arbres  et  de  murs  les  protege; 

Mais  toi,  sous  1'accidentel  abri 

D'une  motte  ou  d'une  pierre, 
Tu  ornes  1'aride  champ  d'eteule, 

Inaperc,ue,  solitaire. 

La,  enveloppee  de  ton  etroit  manteau, 
Ton  sein  de  neige  etale  au  soleil, 
Tu  leves  ta  tete  sans  prevention 

D'une  humble  maniere  ; 
Mais  maintenant  le  soc  detruit  ton  lit, 

Et  tu  gis  a  terre  ! 
Tel  est  le  sort  de  la  tille  nai've, 
Douce  fleurette  du  champetre  ombrage, 
Trahie  par  la  simplicite  de  1'amour 

Et  par  son  innocente  confiance, 
Jusqu'a  ce  que,  comme  toi,  toute  souillee,  elle  soit  gisante 

A  terre  dans  la  poudre. 
Tel  est  le  sort  du  simple  Barde, 

Lance  sous  une  mauvaise  etoile  dans  la  mer  agite"e  de  la  vie ! 
Inhabile  qu'il  est  a  observer  la  carte 

De  Phabile  prudence, 


TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAIS  Y 
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Jusqu'k  ce  que  les  vagues  se  courroucent,  et  que  les  vents 
soufflent  violemment 
Et  le  fassent  succomber  ! 

Tel  est  le  sort  reserve  au  merite  malheureux, 

Qui  longtemps  a  lutte  centre  les  besoins  et  les  peines, 

Pousse  par  1'orgueil  ou  1'astuce  des  hommes 

Au  bord  de  la  misere, 
Jusqu'k  ce  que,  depossed^  de  tout  autre  appui  que  le  ciel, 

II  s'affaisse,  ruine  ! 

Toi-meme,  qui  pleins  le  sort  de  cette  marguerite, 
Ce  sort  est  le  tien  ; — a  une  e"poque  peu  eloignee 
Le  soc  de  la  cruelle  Destruction  passe  fierement 

En  plein  sur  ta  fleur, 
Jusqu'k  ce  que  d'etre  ecrase  sous  le  poids  du  gueret 

Soit  ta  destinee  i 


Jt 

LA  ROSE  ROUGE,  ROUGE. 
LEON  DE  WAILLY. 

Oh  !  mon  amour  est  comme  la  rose  rouge,  rouge, 
Qui  est  nouvellement  eclose  en  juin. 

Oh  !  mon  amour  est  comme  la  melodic 

Qui  est  harmonieusement  chantee  en  parties. 

Autant  tu  es  jolie,  ma  toute  belle, 

Autant  je  suis  amoureux  ; 
Et  je  continuerai  de  t'aimer,  ma  chere, 

Jusqu'k  ce  que  les  mers  soient  k  sec. 

Jusqu'k  ce  que  les  mers  soient  k  sec,  ma  chere, 
Et  que  les  rochers  fondent  au  soleil : 

Je  continuerai  de  t'aimer,  ma  chere, 
Tant  que  coulera  le  sable  de  la  vie. 

Et  adieu,  mon  seul  amour  ! 

Et  adieu  pour  quelque  temps  ! 
Et  je  reviendrai,  mon  amour, 

Quand  je  serais  k  dix  mille  lieues. 
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<D  toett  ^hou  in  the  Cauli  glast 

A  UNE  DAME.    LEON  DE  WAILLY. 

Oh  !  si  tu  etais  en  butte  au  froid  ouragan, 

Sur  la  prairie  la-bas,  sur  la  prairie  la-bas, 
Opposant  mon  plaid  a  son  courroux, 

Je  t'abriterais,  je  t'abriterais ; 
Ou  si  les  cruelles  tempetes  de  1'infortune 

Soufflaient  autour  de  toi,  soufflaient  autour  de  toi, 
Mon  sein  serait  ton  asile, 

Et  pour  toi  seule,  et  pour  toi  seule. 

Ou  si  j'etais  dans  le  lieu  le  plus  sauvage, 

Le  plus  sombre  et  le  plus  nu,  le  plus  sombre  et  le  plus  nu, 
Ce  desert  serait  un  paradis 

Si  tu  y  etais,  si  tu  y  etais ; 
Ou  si  j'etais  monarque  de  ce  globe, 

Regnant  avec  toi,  re"gnant  avec  toi, 
Le  plus  brillant  joyau  de  ma  couronne 

Ce  serait  ma  reine,  ce  serait  ma  reine. 

BURNS:    Traduit  de  1'Ecossais  avec  PreTace 
par  Richard  de  la  Madelaine.1 

This  little  volume  looks  so  chaste  and  classical  that  the 
disappointment  is  all  the  greater  when  one  comes  to 
examine  its  contents.  The  preface  is  enthusiastic,  but 
superficial ;  for  instance,  "  Glamis  "  is  mentioned  as  the 
manor  where  Lady  Macbeth  stabbed  King  Malcolm,2 
Shakespeare's  account  being  that  it  was  Macbeth  who 
murdered  King  Duncan. 

"  Scots,  who  hae  with  Wallace  bled," 
instead  of 

"  Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled," 

1  Burns,  translated  from  the  Scotch,  with  Preface,  by  Richard  de  la 
Madelaine. 

2  Glamis  ou  Lady  Macbeth  poignarda  le  roi  Malcolm. 
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is  another  of  the  specimens  of  superficiality,  indeed  of 
carelessness,  that  are  to  be  found  in  it.  There  is  more 
imagination  than  accuracy  in  saying  that  the  cabmen  in 
Edinburgh  have  all  an  edition  of  Burns  in  their  pockets.1 
Examples  of  careless  renderings  are  so  abundant,  and 
de  Wailly's  version  is  so  much  more  accurate  that  one 
wonders  why  M.  de  la  Madelaine  did  not  select  some 
pieces  from  this  older  collection;  for,  indeed,  in  many 
cases  he  gives  verses  word  for  word  from  de  Wailly,  and 
it  is  a  pity  he  did  not  do  this  with  all.  I  give  a  few 
specimens  which  call  forth  the  above  criticism. 


(ttottar'0  .Satttriiar)  Jtojht. 

"  The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays," 
he  gives 

"  Le  pere  et  1'epoux  prient  avec  ferveur."  2 
This  is  sheer  carelessness  in  substituting  the  plural  for  the 
singular,  and  the  rendering  is  miserably  weak,  and  all  the 
more    unpardonable    with    de    Wailly's    correct    version 
before  him  — 

"  Le  saint,  le  pere,  et  1'epoux  prie." 
Then, 

"  Le  villageois,  accable  de  fatigue, 
Vient  ce  soir  de  terminer  sa  semaine  de  travail, 
II  rassemble  ses  beches,  ses  hoyaux, 
Et  se  dirige  vers  sa  demeure  k  travers  les  bruyeres 
En  se  promettant  de  gouter  le  lendemain  les  douceurs  du 
repos," 

with   no   rhyme   or  rhythm   to    observe,    is    offered  as   a 
literal  translation  of 

1  Dont  les  cochers  de  fiacre  d'Edimbourg  eux-memes  ont  tous  une 
edition  dans  leur  poche. 

2  The  father  and  the  husband  pray  with  fervour. 

2  C 
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"  The  toil-worn  Cottar  frae  his  labour  goes, 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end  ; 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 
Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And,  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  homeward  bend." 

"  Villageois  "  should  be  "  paysan."  The  fine  touch,  "  weary, 
o'er  the  moor,"  is  entirely  lost  in  the  bald  "  a  travers  les 
bruyeres."  Two  lines  are  needlessly  transposed,  and  again 
one  asks  why  such  an  abortive  attempt,  with  de  Wailly 
before  him  where  these  various  errors  are  absent? 

"  Le  paysan  exce'de'  de  fatigue  quitte  son  travail, 
Ce  soir  sa  semaine  de  labeur  est  finie  ; 
II  rassemble  ses  beches,  ses  hoyaux  et  ses  houes, 
Esperant  gouter  a  1'aise  le  repos  du  matin, 
Et  fatigue',  sur  la  bruyere,  il  dirige  sa  course  vers  son  logis." 

This,  with  the  exception  of  rendering  "  the  morn "  by 
"matin"  instead  of  "  lendemain,"  is  a  fair  translation, 
and  a  pleasing  contrast  to  de  la  Madelaine's  medley ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  all  the  other  portions 
where  de  la  Madelaine  does  not  adopt  de  Wailly's 
version  word  for  word,  a  practice  to  which,  fortunately, 
he  very  frequently  resorts. 


Here   he  follows  de   Wailly's    metrical   version,   rather 
than  the  more  literal  one,  translating 

"  While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy, 

An'  getting  fou  and  unco  happy," 
by 

"  Tout  en  sablant  1'ale  de  cabarets 

A  pleins  verres,  heureux  comme  a  la  noce." 

It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  adopt  the  almost  perfect  rendering 
of  de  Wailly's  second  version, 
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"  Tandis  que  nous  sommes  a  sabler  1'ale 
Devenant  gris  et  tout  heureux." 

There  are  unfortunately  too  many  such  instances.  "  Kirk- 
ton  Jean  "  he,  like  de  Wailly,  entirely  misunderstands,  and 
makes  "  Jean  Kirkton,"  changing  the  sex  and  turning 
the  name  of  a  place  into  that  of  a  man ;  but  such  minor 
slips  pale  before  the  graver  errors  which  are  so  plentiful. 


"  Twa  dogs  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame, 
Forgather'd  ance  upon  a  time." 

These  two  lines  are  transformed  into 

"  Deux  chiens,  fatigues  du  logis,  se  donnerent 
Rendez-vous  pour  passer  leur  apres-midi,1 

changing,   of  course,  the   whole  meaning.     This  piece  is 
full  of  such  misrenderings.     In 


gleath  anb  'jjoctox 

"  That  e'er  he  nearer  conies  oursel 

's  a  muckle  pity,'' 
he  renders  precisely  in  the  reverse  sense,  and  says, 

"  II  est  a  regretter  qu'il  ue  viennepas  plus 
Souvent  pres  de  nous."  2 

This  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  opinion.  M.  de  la  Madelaine 
ought  to  have  spoken  for  himself;  perhaps,  indeed,  he 
did  not  translate  Burns's  remark.  But  enough  of  this 

1  Two  dogs,  tired  with  home,  gave  themselves 
A  rendezvous  in  order  to  pass  the  afternoon. 

2  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  he  does  not  come  oftener  near  us. 
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weary  work  ;  I  could  have  given  only  too  many  similar 
specimens,  but  the  above  will  show  the  manner  in  which 
this  author  has  translated  the  poems,  and  with  the  songs 
he  is  equally  unsuccessful. 


,  to  ha  hae. 

Let  us   take   the    first  and    last  verses.      Both   de    la 
Madelaine  and  de  VVailly  use  the  second  version. 

"  Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led, 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed 
Or  to  glorious  victory." 

M.  de  la  Madelaine  renders  — 

"  Ecossais  qui  avez  combattu  sous  Wallace, 
Ecossals  que  Bruce  a  souvent  conduits, 
Soyez  les  bienvenus  a  votre  lit  sanglant 
Ou  aux  trophees  de  la  victoire." 

It  will  be  seen  that  "  combattu  sous  Wallace  "  is  substituted 
for  "  wi'  Wallace  bled,"  and  "  trophies  de  la  victoire  "  for 
"glorious  victory";  both  conceptions  as  weak  as  they 
are  needless,  and  which  de  Wailly  renders  quite  literally  — 

"  Ecossais,  qui  avez  saigne'  sous  Wallace, 
Ecossais,  que  Bruce  a  souvent  conduits 
Soyez  les  bienvenus  a  votre  lit  sanglant 
Ou  a  la  victoire  glorieuse." 

And  the  last  verse, 

"  Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low, 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  ! 
Forward  !  let  us  do  or  die  !  " 

de  la  Madelaine  goes  out  of  his  way  to  corrupt,  changing 
not  only  the  language,  but  with  it  the  power  and  vigour 
of  the  great  ode  — 
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"  Renversons  ces  fiers  usurpateurs, 
Que  la  mort  de  chaque  ennemi  soit  la  mort  d'un  tyran, 
La  liberte  est  dans  chacun  de  nos  coups, 
En  avant,  il  faut  vaincre  ou  mourir." 

Not  one  single  line  is  faithfully  translated,  and  why 

"  Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  " 
should  be  made  to  read  in  such  lumbering  length — 

"  Que  la  mort  de  chaque  ennemi  soit  la  mort  d'un  tyran," 
or 

"  Let  us  do  or  die  " 

feebly  transformed  into 

"  11  faut  vaincre  ou  mourir," 

is  quite  incomprehensible,  especially  with  de  Wailly  before 

him, 

"  Jetons  a  has  ces  fiers  usurpateurs, 
Un  tyran  tombe  dans  chaque  ennemi, 
La  liberte  est  dans  chaque  coup, 
En  avant  !  vaincre  ou  mourir." 

This  is  not  quite   literal,  but  much   nearer  the  original, 
and  terser  than  the  former  inexact  version. 


In  this  song  I  prefer  de  la  Madelaine's  rendering 
of  the  words  "  sweet  Afton "  to  that  of  M.  de  Wailly, 
the  former  being  "  gentil  Afton,"  the  latter  "  bel  Afton," 
though  I  see  no  reason  why,  like  Angellier,  they  did 
not  translate  it  literally — "  doux  Afton."  Compare  the 
first  verses.  De  la  Madelaine's  reads — 

"  Coule  doucement,  gentil  Afton,  entre  les  rives  vertes, 
Coule  doucement,  je  vais  chanter  a  ta  louange  une  chanson, 
Ma  Marie  est  endormie  pres  de  ton  eau  murmurante, 
Coule  doucement,  gentil  Afton,  ne  trouble  pas  son  reve." 
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and  de  Wailly's  version,  as  will  be  remembered,  reads — 

"  Coule  doucement,  bel  Afton,  entre  les  vertes  rives, 
Coule  doucement,  je  te  chanterai  une  chanson  a  ta  louange, 
Ma  Mary  est  endormie  pres  de  ton  eau  murmurante, 
Coule  doucement,  bel  Afton,  ne  trouble  pas  son  reve." 

I  give  no  further  verses,  as  in  the  others  the  newer  author 
falls  behind  the  older,  and  both  show  how  much  the  want 
of  rhyme  interferes  with  the  music  of  the  original. 

"  Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes, 
Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise  ; 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream." 

The  translation  of  the  word  "  gate  "  (meaning,  of  course, 
"way,"  or  "manner,")  leads  both  these  French  authors 
into  trouble;  they  generally,  not  always,  translate  the 
word  by  "  porte."  Thus  de  Wailly  gives,  and  de  la 
Madelaine  accepts  his  version  in  "Death  and  Doctor 
Hornbook," — 

"  Ces  temps-ci,  vous  avez  frappe  a  la  porte 

De  bien  des  maisons."  1 
for 

"  This  while  ye  hae  been  mony  a  gate, 

At  mony  a  house." 

The  same  occurs  in  "  The  Twa  Dogs." 

" .     .     .     Is  that  the  gate 

They  waste  sae  mony  a  braw  estate," 

• 

is  given  by  de  Wailly,  not  without  unintentional  suggest- 

iveness — 

"...     Est-ce  par  cette  porte 
Que  passent  tant  de  beaux  domaines." 

1  These  times  you  have  (de  la  Madelaine  says,  must  have)  knocked 
at  the  door  of  many  houses. 
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But  de  la  Madelaine  gets  into  a  helpless  muddle  with 
this  word  in 

"  I  gaed  a.  waefu'  gate  yestreen." 

and  sends  the  poor  fellow  stumbling  in  at  the  door,  and 
then  commences  to  philosophize — 

"  J'ai  passd  hier  par  une  porte, 
Dont  je  n'aurais,  je  crois,  jamais  du  connaitre  l'entre"e." 1 

Shade  of  Burns  !  this  is  keeping  up  the  ill-usage  of  thy 
earthly  life  upon  thee  with  a  vengeance,  when  such  can 
be  offered  for 

"  I  gaed  a  waefu'  gate  yestreen, 
A  gate  I  fear  I'll  dearly  rue." 

De  Wailly  is  better — 

"  J'ai  pris  hier  une  route  malencontreuse, 
Une  route  dont  je  me  repentirai  cruellement,  j'ai  peur."  2 

The  French  language,  more  than  the  author,  is  to  blame 
for  any  want  of  precision  here.  Both  authors  give  the 
translation  of 

"  A  daimen  icker  in  a  thraive," 
by 

"  Un  epi  de  bid  sur  douze," 

(de  Wailly  says,  "  deux  douzaines ").  As  is  known, 
"a  daimen  icker"  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  grains  in  a 
husk  of  oats,  the  larger  one  being  the  daimen.  This  error 
is,  however,  quite  excusable,  as  I  dare  say  few  English- 


1 1  have  passed  last  night  by  a  door, 
Of  which  I  ought  never,  I  believe,  to  have  known  the  entrance. 

2  I  took  yesterday  a  regrettable  road, 
A  road  of  which  I  shall  cruelly  repent,  I  fear. 
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men,    and    not    many    Scotsmen,    could    exactly   tell    its 
meaning.     Not  so  excusable  is  de  la  Madelaine  in 

"  Nous  avons  couru  le  long  du  ruisseau," 1 
as  meaning 

"  We  twa  hae  paidl'd  in  the  burn," 

and    which,    we    have    seen,    de    Wailly    renders    pretty 
accurately. 

M.  de  la  Madelaine  has  only  twenty-six  pieces  in  his 
work;  those  in  it  belonging  to  the  selection  I  have  made 
are  all  found  in  the  examples  of  de  Wailly's  translations ; 
and  from  the  comparisons  made  above,  the  reader  will  feel 
he  loses  nothing  by  my  refraining  from  reproducing  any 
of  them  here. 

AUGUSTE  ANGELLIER. 

I  have  some  hesitation  in  dealing  with  the  production 
of  this  distinguished  author,  as  my  work  is  merely  to 
put  before  English  and  Scottish  readers  a  review  and 
examples  of  translations  of  Robert  Burns.  Now  with 
Angellier  the  translations  are  of  mere  secondary  import- 
ance, and  seem  chiefly  employed  to  illustrate  his  ex- 
haustive examination  and  criticism  of  the  life  and  works 
of  the  poet.  The  first  volume  of  about  600  pages  deals 
with  the  life,  and  this  is  naturally  beyond  the  scope  of 
my  task.  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  however,  that 
the  volume  is  written  in  a  strictly  impartial  yet  also  in 
a  human  and  sympathetic  manner,  and  "  nothing  is  ex- 
tenuated or  aught  set  down  in  malice." 

The  second  volume  of  over  400  pages  is  devoted   to 

1  We  have  run  along  the  burn. 
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the  poet's  works.  Whether  one  agrees  or  not  with  the 
author's  views  or  conclusions,  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
enormous  preparation  and  extraordinary  abundance  of 
material  with  which  he  has  equipped  himself  for  his 
undertaking.  The  entire  field  of  English  and  Scottish 
literature  is  laid  before  the  reader  in  almost  bewildering 
immensity.  Nearly  every  English  and  Scottish  writer, 
obscure  and  eminent,  as  well  as  many  foreign  authors, 
are  brought  into  evidence,  and  quoted  with  an  appro- 
priateness and  precision  which  show  that  they  have  not 
been  superficially  glanced  at,  but  carefully  studied.  His 
visits  to  the  various  parts  of  the  country  where  Burns 
lived,  sojourned,  or  even  only  visited  have  been  made, 
not  after  the  manner  of  the  proverbial  American  or  Cook's 
tourist,  but  with  the  open  eye  and  penetrating  intelligence 
which  have  enabled  the  author  to  absorb  to  a  marvellous 
extent  the  local  colour  of  the  places,  the  spirit  of  the  scenes, 
and  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants.  He  divides  this  volume 
into  four  chapters,  each  dealing  with  a  separate  develop- 
ment of  the  poet's  works,  in  which  his  astute  arguments, 
and  the  extremely  minute  and  intelligent  analyses  of  the 
pieces  he  takes  as  illustrations,  indicate  a  knowledge  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country  and  of  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  written, 
such  as  is  not  too  widely  possessed  by  Scotsmen  them- 
selves. 

In  Chapter  I.  he  reviews  with  great  thoroughness  the 
old  ballads  and  songs,  bringing  his  disquisition  up  to  the 
time  of  the  poet,  showing  the  influence  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  exercised  upon  Burns  by  Ramsay,  Fergus- 
son,  and  their  predecessors.  The  poetic  current  having 
gathered  and  accumulated  from  age  to  age,  and  from 
poet  to  poet,  "one  sees  then,"  he  says,  "that  the  work 
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of  Burns  is  a  continuation,  and,  as  it  were,  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  popular  poetry  of  Scotland."  l 

In  Chapter  II.  he  deals  with  human  life  in  Burns.2 
Here,  amongst  other  points,  he  discusses  the  humour 
of  Burns,  his  tendency  to  dramatic  writing,  the  influence 
of  the  French  Revolution  upon  him,  Burns  as  the  poet  of 
Liberty  and  Equality,  the  poet  of  the  humble,  etc.  One 
is  not  quite  disposed  to  agree,  perhaps,  with  all  our  author 
says,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  various  pieces  he  cites 
as  illustrations  are  described  with  such  a  minute  and 
graphic  pen  that  it  is  sometimes  to  be  regretted  the 
author  did  not  content  himself  with  his  analysis  without 
adding  a  translation.  It  would  lead  too  far  to  quote  many 
of  these  studies.  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  one  or  two 
in  the  course  of  this  brief  examination. 

His  dissections  of  "  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook,"  "  The 
Jolly  Beggars,"  "  Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  and  the  other  important 
pieces  are  too  long  to  quote.  Here  is  how  he  introduces 
"  The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night "  :— 

"  Ce  relevement  de  la  vie  des  pauvres  a  trouve  son  expression 
la  plus  grande  et  la  plus  dmouvante  dans  le  celebre  morceau 
du  Samedi  soir  du  Villageois.  Elle  y  est  ennoblie,  touchee 
de  beaute,  car  elle  prend  une  telle  elevation  que,  tout  en 
gardant  ses  traits  fatigue's,  elle  s'embellit  d'une  lumiere  superi- 
eure.  Jamais  on  n'avait  rdpandu  tant  de  dignite  sur  1'existence 
cles  indigents.  C'est  une  consecration  de  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  pie"td 
naturelle,  d'amour  familial,  de  resignation,  et  d'honnetete,  sous 
des  toits  mise"rables  ;  un  hommage  solennel  aux  vertus  humbles. 
Et  ce  qu'il  y  a  d'admirable  dans  ce  tableau,  c'est  que  cette 
noblesse  sort  peu  a  peu  de  la  rdalite,  la  surmonte,  la  conquiert 
et  finit  par  la  vaincre,  par  1'entrainer  dans  son  triomphe.  La 

1  On  voit  done  que  1'ceuvre  de  Burns  est  une  continuation  et  comme 
le  prolongement  de  la  poesie  populaire  de  1'Ecosse  (p.  80.) 
8  La  vie  humaine  dans  Burns. 
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piece,  qui  s'ouvre  par  une  peinture  presque  sombre  de  travail 
extenue,  aboutit  a  une  ide"e  glorieuse.  Les  miseres,  le  labeur, 
les  sueurs,  la  rudesse  des  details  disparaissent.  Elle  atteint 
les  sommets  de  la  dignitd  humaine,  la  ou  toutes  les  distinctions 
sociales  sont  tombees,  ou  Tame  seule  parait,  ou  ce  qu'il  y  a 
d'absolu  dans  la  vertu  eclate  et  rayonne,  en  faisant  fondre 
autour  de  soi,  comme  de  vaines  cires,  le  rang,  la  richesse  et 
la  naissance. 

"  C'est  un  morceau  qu'il  faut  connaitre,  car  il  marque,  dans 
une  direction,  un  des  points  extremes  du  ge"nie  de  Burns."  1 

Then  follows  an  analysis  and  explanation  of  the  piece, 
with  illustration  and  amplification,  which  prove  how 
thoroughly  the  author  has  drunk  in  its  spirit. 

In  Chapter  III.  he  deals  with  Burns  as  the  poet  of  love,2 
dividing  his  theme  into  the  Poetry  of  Love,  the  Comedy 
of  Love,  concluding  with  a  resume  of  his  views.  Again 
the  same  minuteness  and  care,  again  the  thorough  criticism 

iThis  account  of  the  life  of  the  poor  has  found  its  grandest  and 
most  moving  expression  in  the  famous  piece,  "The  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night."  It  is  therein  ennobled,  touched  with  beauty,  for  it  takes 
such  a  lofty  tone,  that,  while  conserving  its  weary  features,  it  makes 
them  lovely  with  a  higher  light.  Never  has  so  much  dignity  been 
shed  on  the  life  of  the  poor.  It  is  a  consecration  of  all  there  is  of 
natural  piety,  family  love,  resignation,  and  honesty  under  miserable 
roofs;  a  solemn  homage  to  humble  virtues.  And  what  there  is  admir- 
able in  this  picture  is  that  this  nobility  emerges  gradually  from  the 
reality,  surmounts  it,  conquers  it,  and  finally  subdues  it  by  bearing  it 
along  in  its  triumph.  The  piece,  which  opens  with  an  almost  sombre 
picture  of  wearied  toil,  ends  in  a  glorious  idea.  The  misery,  labour, 
sweats,  the  harshness  of  the  details  disappear.  It  reaches  the  heights 
of  human  dignity  there,  where  all  social  distinctions  are  levelled,  where 
the  soul  alone  appears,  where  what  there  is  absolute  in  virtue  bursts 
forth  and  beams,  causing  rank,  riches,  and  birth  to  melt  round  it  like 
useless  wax. 

It  is  a  piece  that  must  be  known,  for  it  marks  in  one  direction 
one  of  the  extreme  points  of  Burns's  genius. 

2  Burns  comme  poete  de  1'amour. 
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and  apt  illustration,   taken  from  the  poet's  most  popular 
and  appropriate  songs,  and  in  the  r'esum'e  he  says  : — 

"Aussi,  le  trait  qui  le  distingue  par-dessus  tous,  c'est  qu'il 
est  1'amour  le  plus  franc,  le  plus  impersonnel,  le  plus  general 
qui  ait  jamais  existe*.  II  est  fait  demotion  pure,  de  passion 
sans  melange.  C'est  par  la  pensee  qu'ils  contiennent  que  les 
amours  sont  particuliers  et  portent  1'empreinte  de  tel  ou  tel 
esprit.  Ici,  la  pensee  n'apparait  pas.  C'est  1'amour  simple, 
1'amour  en  soi,  1'amour  e'le'mentaire,  debarrasse^  de  tout ;  c'est 
le  fonds  commun  de  desir,  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  primordial,  de 
primitif,  d'essentiel  dans  tous  les  amours  ;  c'est  de  la  pure 
passion,  sans  idee,  sans  nuage,  nue  comme  un  baiser.  Jamais 
1'amour  ne  s'est  manifest^  sous  une  forme  aussi  ddpouillee. 
C'est  de  1'amour  terrestre  sans  doute,  peu  langoureux,  mais 
fort,  et  substantiel.  C'est  1'amour  de  tout  le  monde,  accessible 
a  tous,  et  le  plus  universel  qu'un  poete  ait  encore  exprime. 

"Cela  suffit  pour  faire  de  Burns  un  poete  d'amour  original 
et  unique."1 

In  the  fourth  chapter  he  treats  of  the  sentiment  of 
Nature  in  Burns,2  discusses  what  Burns  has  seen  in  Nature, 
his  tenderness  for  animals,  and  concludes  by  showing  how 
the  sentiment  of  Nature  in  Burns  is  far  removed  from  the 

1  The  trait,  also,  which  distinguishes  it  above  all,  is  that  it  is  the 
frankest,  the  most  impersonal,  the  most  general   love   that   has   ever 
existed.     It  is  made  up  of  pure  emotion,  of  unmixed  passion.     It  is 
by  the  thought  which  they  contain  that  loves  are  peculiar  and  bear 
the  impress  of  such  or  such  a  mind.     Here,  thought  does  not  appear. 
It  is  simple  love,   love  in  itself,   elementary  love,   disencumbered  of 
everything ;  it  is  the  common  foundation  of  desire,  what  there  is  that 
is  primordial,    primitive,    essential   in  all   loves ;    it  is   pure   passion, 
without  idea,  without  cloud,  naked  as  a  kiss.     Never  has  love  shown 
itself  in  so  bare  a  form.      It  is  earthly   love,  without  doubt,   little 
languorous,  but  strong  and  substantial.     It  is  the  love  of  everybody, 
accessible  to  all,   and   the  most  universal   that  a  poet  has  ever  yet 
expressed. 

This  is  sufficient  to  make  Burns  an  original  and  unique  poet  of  love. 

2  Le  sentiment  de  la  Nature. 
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sentiment  of  Nature  in  modern  poetry.  All  these  points 
are  discussed  with  much  nicety  and  acumen,  and  are  not 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book,  comparisons  being 
made  with  the  poems  of  Theocritus  and  Aristophanes, 
and  many  intervening  poets,  down  to  those  of  Shelley  and 
Wordsworth.  I  refrain  from  giving  extracts  from  this 
chapter,  as  no  single  passage  would  indicate  the  wideness 
of  the  field  of  research  or  the  closeness  with  which  the 
author  pursues  his  subject. 

In  Chapter  V.  (Conclusion)  he  draws  together  the 
threads  of  his  preceding  study,  and  also  briefly  refers  to 
the  place  of  Burns  in  literature  and  the  influence  he 
exercises,  closing  with  the  following  suggestive  and  withal 
modest  words: — 

"En  arrivant  a  son  terme,  cette  e'tude,  quelque  longue  et 
minutieuse  qu'elle  ait  6t6,  a  la  conscience  de  n'avoir  point  tout 
dit.  Nous  n'epuisons  jamais  une  oeuvre  d'art  ;  nous  en  prenons 
ce  que  nous  pouvons  pour  notre  consommation,  pour  notre 
nourriture  personnelle,  et  nous  en  assimilons  des  parties  diffe- 
rentes  selon  nos  temperaments  et  nos  besoins.  C'est  pourquoi 
la  critique  varie  et  se  renouvelle  avec  les  individus,  avec  les 
e"poques ;  elle  n'est  jamais  acheve'e,  jamais  ferme'e.  Une  oeuvre 
d'art  est  comme  une  source  eternelle  ;  des  hommes  de  cieux 
et  de  siecles  divers  y  viennent  en  longs  pelerinages.  Chacun 
y  puise  avec  le  vase  qu'il  y  apporte,  1'un  avec  un  gobelet 
d'argent,  1'autre  avec  une  coupe  de  cristal,  1'autre  avec  une  jarre 
de  gres,  1'autre  avec  un  riche  calice  d'email,  1'autre  avec  une 
pauvre  ecuelle  d'argile.  Chacun  en  boit  une  quantite  differente 
et  la  goute  diversement ;  mais  elle  les  refraichit  tous  et  met 
sa  douceur  sur  leurs  levres.  A  travers  les  temps,  par  milliers, 
ils  se  succedent ;  et  jamais  deux  d'entre  eux  n'en  prendront 
la  meme  quantite"  et  n'y  trouveront  la  meme  saveur.  Cette 
pensee  donne  a  tout  travail  de  critique  une  amertume,  la  con- 
naissance  qu'il  est  incomplet,  provisoire,  ephemere.  Meme  a 
cette  petite  fontaine  retirde,  qui  a  e*te  pour  nous  un  lieu  de 
predilection,  dont  nous  avons  goute"  la  fraicheur  longuement, 
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trop  longuement  peut-etre,  et  dont  nous  avons  essayd  de  dire 
le  charme,  d'autres  hommes  viendront  a  qui  notre  fagon  de 
sentir  paraitra  insuffisante,  qui  trouveront  que  nous  1'avons  mal 
comprise.  Mais,  apres  tout,  nous  y  aurons  bu  une  eau  saine 
et  claire  ;  et  peut-etre  aussi  en  aurons-nous  montrd  le  sentier 
a  ceux  dont  les  pas  recouvriront  les  notres."1 

And  now  I  come  to  what  is  the  chief  object  of  this 
work,  viz.,  to  examine  the  translations  themselves.  And 
here  again  although  M.  Angellier  seems  to  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  rendering  the  sentiments  of  the  poet,  even 
his  careful  unmetrical  stanzas  rob  them  of  their  charm  and 
hush  their  music.  Few  of  the  poems  are  given  at  length, 
certain  verses  only  being  used  to  illustrate  his  criticism 
or  afford  the  text  for  some  argument  or  remark.  The 

xln  reaching  its  close,  this  study,  however  long  and  painstaking 
it  may  have  been,  is  conscious  of  not  having  said  all.  We  never 
exhaust  a  work  of  art ;  we  take  of  it  what  we  can  for  our  use,  for 
our  personal  nourishment,  and  we  assimilate  different  parts  of  it 
according  to  our  temperaments  and  our  needs.  This  is  why  criticism 
varies  and  is  renewed  with  individuals,  with  epochs;  it  is  never  com- 
pleted, never  closed.  A  work  of  art  is  like  an  eternal  spring,  men 
of  different  skies  and  different  centuries  make  long  pilgrimages  to  it. 
Each  one  draws  from  it  with  the  vessel  he  brings,  one  with  a  silver 
goblet,  another  with  a  crystal  cup,  another  with  a  jar  of  stoneware, 
another  with  a  rich  enamelled  chalice,  another  with  a  poor  dish  of 
clay.  Each  drinks  a  different  quantity,  and  with  a  different  relish, 
but  it  refreshes  them  all,  and  leaves  its  sweetness  on  every  lip. 
Through  the  ages  they  succeed  one  another  in  thousands,  and  never 
two  of  them  will  drink  the  same  measure  nor  find  in  it  the  same 
savour.  This  thought  gives  a  bitterness  to  all  criticism,  the  know- 
ledge that  it  is  incomplete,  provisional,  ephemeral.  Even  at  this  little 
sequestered  fountain,  which  has  been  for  us  a  chosen  place,  whose 
freshness  we  have  long,  perhaps  too  long,  tasted,  and  whose  charm 
we  have  tried  to  describe,  other  men  will  come,  to  whom  our  way  of 
feeling  will  seem  insufficient,  who  will  find  that  we  have  badly  under- 
stood it.  But,  after  all,  we  shall  have  drunk  there  of  clear  and 
wholesome  water,  and  perhaps  we  shall  also  have  shown  the  pathway 
to  those  whose  steps  will  cover  ours. 
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second  verse  of  the  "Cottar's  Saturday  Night"  he  gives 
thus  : — 

"Ailleurs,  le  paysage  prend  plus  de  grandeur,  de  re'alisme  et 
de  tristesse.  On  est  en  face  de  la  veritable  vie  des  champs, 
avec  ses  fatigues  et  la  poe'sie  qui,  malgre  tout,  flotte  autour 
d'elle.  Un  bel  exemple  est  le  retour  du  laboureur,  le  samedi 
soir,  apres  la  semaine  de  dur  acharnement  centre  le  sol,  avec 
la  perspective  du  repos  du  lendemain. 

"  Lorsque  novembre  souffle  bruyamment  avec  un  sifflement 

irrite, 

Le  jour  d'hiver  decroissant  est  pres  de  sa  fin  ; 
Les  betes  boueuses  reviennent  de  la  charrue  ; 
Les  bandes  noircissantes  de  corneilles  vont  a  leur  repos  ; 
Le  laboureur,  usd  de  fatigue,  s'en  va  de  son  travail  ; 
Ce  soir,  son  labeur  de  la  semaine  est  terming  ; 
II  rassemble  ses  beches,  ses  pioches  et  ses  houes, 
Esperant  passer  le  lendemain  dans  1'aise  et  le  repos, 
Et  las,  a  travers  le  moor,  il  dirige  ses  pas  vers  la  maison." 1 

And  then  from  this  he  cuts  out  in  a  few  words  one 
of  those  cameos  which  add  so  much  to  the  charm  and 
interest  of  his  book. 


1  Elsewhere  the  landscape  assumes  more  grandeur,  realism,  and 
sadness.  One  is  face  to  face  with  the  true  life  of  the  fields,  with 
its  fatigues,  and  with  the  poetry  which,  in  spite  of  all,  floats  around 
it.  A  fine  example  is  the  return  of  the  cottar  on  the  Saturday 
evening,  after  the  week  of  hard  struggle  with  the  soil,  having  before 
him  the  prospect  of  the  morrow's  rest. 

When  November  blows  angrily  with  irritated  blast ; 

The  dying  winter  day  is  near  its  end ; 

The  miry  beasts  return  from  the  plough ; 

The  blackening  bands  of  crows  go  to  their  rest ; 

The  labourer,  worn  with  fatigue,  goes  away  from  his  work ; 

This  evening  his  labour  of  the  week  is  finished  ; 

He  collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 

Hoping  to  pass  the  morrow  in  ease  and  repose, 

And  tired,  across  the  moor  he  directs  his  steps  towards  the  house. 
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"On  dirait  un  de  ces  poignants  dessins  de  Millet,  ou  des 
formes  de  paysans,  anoblies  par  le  cre'puscule  et  toutefois 
trainant  le  poids  du  labeur,  reviennent  dans  la  me'lancolie  des 
soirs."  1 

IPeath  anil  |Jr.  H)0rnbc0k. 
Here  is  another  example  of  his  criticism  and  translation — 

"  II  y  a  une  description  qui  est  bien  jolie  ;  les  strophes  sont 
toutes  trebuchantes  de  verbes  qui  indiquent  des  mouvements 
vacillants,  et  le  tableau  de  1'ivrogne  qui  s'applique  a  compter 
les  cornes  de  la  lune,  sans  y  reussir,  est  charmant.  II  hesite 
avec  bonhomie  entre  trois  et  quatre. 

"  L'ale  du  village  m'avait  mis  de  belle  humeur, 
Je  n'etais  pas  gris,  mais  j'en  avals  juste  assez  ; 
Je  chancelais  par  instants,  mais  j'avais  encore  soin 

De  passer  au  large  des  fosse's  ; 
Et  les  monts,  les  pierres  et  les  buissons,  je  les  distinguais 

Des  spectres  et  des  sorciers.  [encore 

"  La  lune  montante  commen^a  a  regarder, 
Par-dessus  les  distantes  collines  de  Cumnock  ; 
A  compter  ses  cornes,  de  toutes  mes  forces, 

Je  m'appliquai ; 
Mais,  si  elle  en  avait  trois  ou  quatre, 

Je  ne  pourrais  pas  le  dire. 

"J'avais  tourne'  pres  de  la  colline, 
Et  je  descendais  vers  le  moulin  de  Willie, 
Pla9ant  mon  baton  tres  habilement 

Pour  me  tenir  ferme  ; 
Mais,  parfois,  au  large,  malgre  mon  vouloir 

Je  tirais  une  bordee."  2 

1One  would  say  it  was  one  of  those  striking  drawings  of  Millet, 
where  the  peasant  forms,  touched  with  dignity  by  the  twilight,  and 
all  the  time  dragging  the  burden  of  labour,  are  returnng  in  the 
melancholy  of  the  evening. 

2  There  is  a  description  which  is  very  fine ;  the  lines  stagger 
with  verbs  descriptive  of  vacillating  motions,  and  the  picture  of  the 
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These  three  verses,  it  will  be  seen,  convey  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  original  exceedingly  well — 

"  The  Clachan  yill  had  made  me  canty, 
I  wasna  fou,  but  just  had  plenty  ; 
I  stacher'd  whyles,  but  yet  took  tent  ay 

To  free  the  ditches ; 
An'  hillocks,  stanes,  an'  bushes,  kenn'd  ay 

Frae  ghaists  an'  witches. 

"  The  rising  moon  began  to  glow'r 
The  distant  Cumnock  hills  out-owre  : 
To  count  her  horns,  wi'  a'  my  pow'r, 

I  set  mysel ; 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four, 

I  cou'd  na  tell. 

"  I  was  come  round  about  the  hill, 
And  toddlin  down  on  Willie's  mill, 


drunkard  who  attempts  in  vain  to  count  the  moon's  horns  is  charming, 
He  hesitates  genially  between  three  and  four. 

The  village  ale  had  put  me  in  good  humour, 
I  was  not  drunk,  but  I  had  just  enough  ; 
I  staggered  sometimes,  but  I  had  still  care 

To  pass  wide  from  the  ditches, 
And  the  hillocks,  stones,  and  bushes  I  still  distinguished 

From  ghosts  and  sorcerers. 

The  rising  moon  commenced  to  look 

Over  the  distant  Cumnock  hills : 

To  count  her  horns,  with  all  my  strength 

I  applied  myself; 
But  whether  she  had  three  or  four 

I  could  not  tell. 

I  had  turned  near  the  hill, 

And  I  went  down  towards  Willie's  mill ; 

Placing  my  stick  very  cleverly, 

To  hold  me  firm  ; 
But  sometimes,  against  my  will, 

I  made  a  wide  tack. 
2  D 
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Setting  my  staff,  wi'  a'  my  skill, 

To  keep  me  sicker  ; 

Tho'  leeward  whyles,  against  my  will, 
I  took  a  bicker." 

Some  of  the  other  verses  are  unequal,  and  not  successful, 
and  indeed  the  line 

"  We'll  ease  our  shanks  an'  tak  a  seat  " 
is  more  than  tamely  rendered  by 

"  Nous  allons  nous  reposer  et  nous  asseoir"; 

and  with 

"  Ye  hae  been  mony  a  gate  " 

M.  Angellier  very  strangely  falls  into  the  same  misinter- 
pretation as  others  — 

"Tu  as  e"te  a  plus  d'une  porte  ;> 

but,  as  might  be  expected  from  him,  he  avoids  the  mis- 
translation of  "He  gets  his  fairin"  and  properly  refers 
to  it  as  "son  du."  I  do  not  give  the  other  verses  he 
translates;  he  omits  several,  and  supplies  their  places  by 
clear  and  comprehensive  explanations,  so  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  the  author's  most  creditable  reproduction  to 
give  merely  his  verses  without  his  other  matter,  which  the 
limits  of  this  book  prevent. 

Equally  felicitous  is  his  disquisition  on 


and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  French  language  lent 
itself  better  to  the  humorous  and  satirical  in  Burns  than 
to  the  pathetic  —  but  he  strangely  misunderstands  the 

lines  — 

"  Better  than  ony  tenant  man 
His  Honour  has  in  a'  the  Ian'." 

and  conveys  the  entirely  wrong  meaning,  that  as  the  laird 
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possesses  everything  in  the  land,  Caesar  cannot  understand 
what  the  poor  folk  can  get  to  eat  — 

"  Son  Honneur  possede  tout  dans  le  pays  : 
Ce  que  les  pauvres  gens  des  cottages  peuvent  se  mettre 

dans  le  ventre, 
J'avoue  que  cela  passe  ma  comprehension." 

Here  again  in  the  line, 

"  Ce  que  les  pauvres  gens  des  cottages  peuvent  se  mettre 
dans  le  ventre," 

we  see  the  impossibility  of  rendering  Burns's  diction 
into  French.  How  unlike  is  this  long,  cumbersome, 
indeed  vulgar  line  to  the  original, 

"An'  what  poor  cot-folk  pit  their  painch  in"; 
then,    "quatre    sous    de    bonne   biere"   is   a  feeble   con- 
veyance of  "  twalpennie  worth  o'  nappy." 

"  An'  worried  ither  in  diversion  " 

is  another  instance  of  cumbrousness  and  misconception. 
M.  Angellier  renders  it 

"  Et  s'extenuaient  a  tour  de  role  pour  se  distraire." 
This  is  fearful  !  and  "  s'extenuaient  "  does  not  mean 
"worried"  as  applied  to  the  habit  of  dogs  at  play;  per- 
haps "  se  mordaient  "  would  have  expressed  the  meaning 
better.  The  verses  are  scattered  over  the  book  from  pages 
210  to  345,  and  again  it  is  the  keen  criticism  they  are  used 
to  illustrate,  and  not  the  character  of  the  translation,  in 
which  their  interest  centres.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 


which  extends  from  page  129  to  page  333.  Angellier 
greatly  appreciates  this  piece,  the  different  parts  of  which 
he  describes  so  graphically  and  eloquently  that  one  almost 
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regrets  he  gives  a  translation  at  all;  I  give  the  following 
as  an  instance.     Thus  he  describes  the  opening  scene: — 

"La  scene  qui  suit  est  vivante.  C'est  une  scene  de  cabaret. 
Tam  a  trouve  un  bon  coin,  pres  d'un  bon  feu,  et  s'y  est  installe. 
II  a  rencontre  un  vieux  compagnon  d'ivrognerie.  Une  amitie 
attendrie  les  lie  ;  ils  ont  eu  si  souvent  soif  ensemble.  La  nuit 
s'avance.  On  devient  bruyant,  on  chante,  on  frappe  les  verres 
sur  la  table.  II  y  a  dans  Tam  un  grain  de  galanterie  et  de 
gaillardise.  Le  voici  qui  devient  aimable  avec  la  cabaretiere. 
Elle  s'y  prete  ;  alors  1'interieur  est  complet  ;  le  savetier  raconte 
ses  histoires  droles ;  le  cabaretier,  qui  ne  voit  rien  ou  feint 
de  ne  rien  voir,  est  tout  oreilles.  Tout  cela  vivement  indique. 

"  Mais  k  notre  histoire  !     Un  soir  de  marche", 
Tam  s'etait  plante  bien  ferme, 
Au  coin  d'un  bon  feu  qui  flambait  joliment, 
Avec  de  1'ale  mousseuse  qui  se  buvait  divinement ; 
A  son  coude,  le  savetier  Johnny, 
Son  camarade  ancien,  fidele,  et  toujours  altere  ; 
Tam  1'aimait  comme  un  vrai  frere  ! 
Ils  s'etaient  grises  ensemble  pendant  des  semaines  ! 
La  nuit  s'avan£ait  dans  les  chansons  et  le  bruit ; 
Et  toujours  1'ale  devenait  meilleure  ; 
L'hotesse  et  Tam  se  faisaient  des  gracieusetes, 
Avec  des  faveurs  secretes,  douces,  et  precieuses  ; 
Le  savetier  disait  ses  plus  droles  histoires, 
Le  rire  de  1'hote  e"tait  un  choeur  tout  pret. 
Dehors,  1'orage  pouvait  rugir  et  bruire, 
Tam  se  moquait  de  Forage  comme  d'un  sifflet. 

"  Le  Souci,  furieux  de  voir  un  homme  si  heureux, 
S'etait  noye  dans  la  biere  ! 

Comme  les  abeilles  s'envolent  chargees  de  trdsors, 
Les  minutes  passaient  charges  de  plaisir. 
Les  Rois  peuvent  etre  heureux,  mais  Tam  e"tait  glorieux. 
De  tous  les  maux  de  la  vie  il  etait  victorieux."  1 

1The  scene  which  follows  is  living.  It  is  a  tavern  scene.  Tam 
has  found  a  good  corner  by  a  good  fire,  and  has  installed  himself 
there.  He  has  met  an  old  drinking  companion.  A  tender  friendship 
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The  same  remark  applies  to  the  other  descriptions,  and 
to  the  illustrating  translations.  He  is  rather  too  severe 
on  poor  Soutar  Johnny — Burns  calls  him  Tarn's  "ancient, 
trusty,  drouthy  crony,"  but  Angellier  translates  it,  "son 
camarade,  ancien,  fidele,  et  toujours  a  Here" ;  "toujours 
altere  " ! !  no,  no,  not  so  bad  as  that,  only  "  fou  for  weeks 
thegither."  In  his  faithful  rendering  of  the  description  of 
pleasure  he  seems  to  fall  into  a  slight  misconception ;  "  or 
like  the  borealis  race,"  he  translates,  "  ou  comme  les 

unites  them;  they  have  been  so  often  thirsty  together.  The  night  is 
advancing.  They  become  noisy,  they  sing,  they  strike  the  glasses  on 
the  table.  There  is  in  Tarn  a  vein  of  gallantry  and  merriness.  Here 
he  is  becoming  friendly  with  the  landlady.  She  is  not  unwilling  ; 
then  the  interior  is  complete ;  the  cobbler  tells  droll  stories ;  the 
landlord  who  sees  nothing,  or  pretends  to  see  nothing,  is  all  ears. 
All  that  is  strikingly  indicated. 

But  to  our  story :    One  market  evening 
Tam  was  very  firmly  planted 
At  the  corner  of  a  good  rire  which  flamed  finely, 
With  foamy  ale  which  tasted  divinely ; 
At  his  elbow,  the  cobbler  Johnny, 
His  comrade,  ancient,  faithful,  and  always  thirsty ; 
Tam  loved  him  like  a  true  brother ; 
They  had  been  drunk  together  for  weeks. 
The  night  went  on  with  songs  and  noise ; 
The  ale  always  became  better  : 

The  landlady  and  Tam  were  gracious  to  each  other 
With  secret  favours,  sweet,  and  precious : 
The  cobbler  told  his  funniest  stories ; 
The  landlord's  laughter  was  an  ever-ready  chorus : 
Outside,  the  storm  might  roar  and  rage, 
Tam  laughed  at  the  storm  as  at  a  whistle. 

Care,  furious  at  seeing  a  man  so  happy, 
Had  drowned  himself  in  the  beer  : 
As  bees  fly  off  laden  with  treasures, 
The  pleasure-laden  moments  passed  ; 
Kings  may  be  happy,  but  Tam  was  glorious, 
Over  all  the  ills  of  life  he  was  victorious ! 
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ephemeres  des  regions  boreales."  This  evidently  refers 
to  the  ephemerides  of  the  North,  creatures  of  a  day; 
whereas  Burns  refers  to  the  aurora  borealis  or  Northern 
lights. 

In  his  prettily  rendered  address 

^xr  a  Ipai0g, 

there  is  a  slip,  "  Telle  est  le  sort  de  la  jeune  fille,"  this 
should  of  course  be  Tel.  This  is  undoubtedly  only  a 
printer's  error.  The  misconceptions  are  few  with  such  a 
keen  and  accurate  observer  as  Angellier,  who  is  such  a 
master  of  his  subject,  and  I  have  noticed  most  of  them 
above.  A  very  droll  one  occurs  in  the 

ileath  anb  IPBtng  cBorite  at  yoot  Jftailie, 


where   the   poor   ewe   sends   her    dying    message    to   her 
"pcor  toop  lamb,"  to  warn  him  not  to  "rin  an'  wear  his 
cloots  "   on   certain   reprehensible   errands.     Angellier  has 
misunderstood  the  word  "cloots,"  and  translates  it  — 
"  Et  de  ne  pas  courir  et  porter  partout  son  tablier."  1 
Of  course  "  cloots  "  here  means  "  hoofs,"  which  M.  Angellier 
should   have    seen   from   the   meaning    of   the   line,   and 
which  he  recognizes  in 

<3The  JU>&res0  to  the  P«l, 

"  O,  thou  !  whatever  title  suit  thee, 
Auld  Hornie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Clootie," 

where    "auld  Hornie"  refers  to  the  horns,  and  "Clootie" 
to  the  hoofs,   which  according  to  all  conceptions  of  the 

1  And  not  to  run  and  wear  everywhere  his  apron. 
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"  Scotch     deil "     this    personage     possesses,    and    which 
Angellier  renders 

"  O  toi,  quelque  sort  de  titre,  qui  te  convient, 
Vieux  Cornu,  Satan,  Nick,  ou  Fourchu."1 

In  this  Address  to  the  Deil  there  is  another  exceedingly 
comical  rendering  which  will  remind  readers  of  translations 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  of  the  comicalities  of  '''•Mon- 
sieur Flibbertigibbet "  and  "  Madame  Meg  Merrilees,"  and 
which  equal  the  effort  of  the  translator  of  Shakespeare  who 
rendered  the  Witches'  salutation  to  Macbeth,  "  All  hail ! 
Macbeth "  by  "  Bonjour,  Monsieur  Macbeth ! "  In  the 
last  verse  of  this  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Burns,  where 
even  in  his  happiest  humorous  vein,  his  deep  sympathy 
bursts  in,  and,  like  the  good  old  Scottish  divine  who  used 
to  shock  the  more  high  and  dry  orthodox  of  his  hearers 
by  including  in  his  prayer,  "and  Lord,  if  it  please  Thee, 
hae  mercy  on  the  puir  deil,"  so  Burns  closes  his  piece 
on  this  august  personage  with  the  well-known  words — 

"  But,  fare  you  iveel,  auld  Nickie-ben  ! 
O  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an'  men' ! 
Ye  aiblins  might — I  dinna  ken — 

Still  hae  a  stake — 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den, 

Ev'n  for  your  sake ! " 

Here  it  is,  even  in  Angellier's  French — 

"...     Allans,  bonsoir  vieux  Nick.fZ 

Je  desire  que  tu  re"ne"chisses  et  que  tu  t'amendes  ! 

*O  thou,  whatever  title  suit  thee, 
Old  Hornie,  Satan,  Nick,  or  Cloven. 

z  This  is  somewhat  better  rendered  by  de  Wailly,  who  says : — 
"Mais,  adieu,  cher  vieux  Nickie." 
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Tu  pourrais  peut-etre — Je  n'en  sais  rien — 

Avoir  encore  une  chance — 

Cela  me  fait  chagrin  de  penser  a  ce  trou, 
Meme  pour  toi !" 

Criticism  of  such  lines  fails  entirely.  It  will  be  felt, 
however,  that  these  "comicalities"  of  translation  are  due 
to  the  language,  not  to  the  author,  for  he  seldom  fails 
to  reach  the  high  standard  of  criticism  and  dissection  of 
the  pieces  which  his  marvellous  knowledge,  research,  and 
penetration  have  enabled  him  to  set  up. 

The  other  principal  poems  are  treated  in  the  same 
masterly  manner,  and  the  songs  are  reviewed  in  a  way 
to  leave  little  to  be  desired.  Some  of  these  translations 
are  complete,  and  read  fairly  well. 

Jfloto  gentlg,  <Sto£et  Jtfton. 

COULE,  DOUCEMENT,  DOUX  AFTON. 
AUGUSTE  ANGELLIER. 

Coule,  doucement,  doux  Afton,  entre  tqs  rives  vertes, 
Coule  doucement,  je  vais  chanter  une  chanson  a  ta  louange  ; 
Ma  Mary  est  endormie  pres  de  ton  flot  murmurant, 
Coule  doucement,  doux  Afton,  ne  trouble  pas  son  reve. 

Toi,  ramier,  dont  Pe'cho  re"sonne  dans  le  vallon, 

Vous,  merles,  qui  sifflez  follement,  dans  cette  gorge  pleine 

d'e"pines, 

Toi,  vanneau  a  la  crete  verte,  retiens  ton  cri  pergant, 
Je  vous  en  conjure,  ne  troublez  pas  ma  bien-aimee  qui  dort. 

Qu'elles  sont  hautes,  doux  Afton,  les  collines  voisines, 
Marquees  au  loin  par  le  cours  des  clairs  ruisseaux  sinueux  ; 
C'est  Ik  que,  tous  les  jours,  j'erre  quand  midi  monte  au  ciel, 
Contemplant  mes  troupeaux  et  la  douce  chaumiere  de  ma  Mary. 

Qu'ils  sont  agreables  tes  bords,  et  les  vertes  vallees  qui  son 

plus  bas, 
Ou  les  primeveres  sauvages  eclosent  dans  les  bois  ; 
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La  souvent,  quand  le  doux  crepuscule  pleure  sur  la  pelouse, 
Les  bouleaux  parfumes  nous  ombragent,  ma  Alary  et  moi. 

Qu'elle  glisse  amoureusement,  Afton,  ton  onde  de  cristal, 
Ouand  tu  contournes  la  chaumiere  ou  ma  Mary  demeure  ; 
Que  joyeusement  tes  eaux  baignent  ses  pieds  neigeux, 
Ouand  cueillant  de  douces  fleurs,  elle  suit  tes  flots  clairs  ! 

Coule  doucement,  doux  Afton,  entre  tes  rives  vertes, 
Coule  doucement,  douce  riviere,  sujet  de  ma  chanson, 
Ma  Mary  est  endormie  pres  de  ton  riot  murmurant, 
Coule  doucement,  doux  Afton,  ne  trouble  pas  son  reve. 

Of  this  bewitching  song  he  feelingly  remarks — 

"  II  est  impossible  de  rendre,  dans  une  traduction,  la  strophe 
caressante  et  fluide,  qui  coule  avec  la  douceur  et  presque  avec 
la  musique  d'une  eau  pure.  C'est  une  de  ses  plus  chastes,  et 
•de  ses  plus  poe'tiques  inspirations."1 

Of 

John  Jlnber00it,  mg  Jxr, 
he  says, 

"  11  fallait  que  son  imagination  cut  vraiment  explore  toutes 
les  situations  de  1'amour  pour  1'avoir  conduit  jusqu'a  celle  qu'il 
.e'tait  le  plus  incapable  de  connaitre  par  lui-meme."2 

JOHN  ANDERSON,  MON  AMOUR EUX. 
AUGUSTE  ANGELLIER. 

John  Anderson,  mon  amoureux,  John, 
Quand  nous  nous  conmimes  d'abord, 
Vos  cheveux  etaient  noirs  comme  le  corbeau, 
Et  votre  beau  front  e'tait  poli  ; 

1  It  is  impossible  to  render  in  a  translation  the  caressing  and  fluid 
strophe,  which  runs  with  the  sweetness  and  almost  with  the  music  of 
a   pure   stream.     This   is   one  of   his   most  chaste   and   most   poetic 
inspirations. 

2  His  imagination  must  truly  have  explored  every  situation  of  love 
to  have  conducted   him   to   that  with  which   he   was   of  himself  the 
most  incapable  to  be  acquainted. 
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Mais  maintenant  votre  front  est  chauve,  John, 
Vos  cheveux  sont  pareils  a  la  neige  ; 
Mais  benie  soit  votre  tete  blanche, 
John  Anderson,  mon  amoureux. 

John  Anderson,  mon  amoureux,  John, 

Nous  avons  gravi  la  colline  ensemble  ; 

Et  maint  jour  de  bonheur,  John, 

Nous  avons  eu  1'un  avec  1'autre  ; 

Maintenant  il  nous  faut  redescendre,  John, 

Nous  nous  en  irons  la  main  dans  la  main, 

Et  nous  dormirons  ensemble  au  pied  de  la  colline, 

John  Anderson,  mon  amoureux. 

Here  will  be  seen  one  of  those  grave  defects,  however, 
which  is  sufficient  to  mar  any  translation — 
"John  Anderson,  mon  amoureux,  John," 
is  intolerable  for  "John  Anderson,  my  jo."  Angellier 
calls  this  "une  petite  chanson  exquise  d'emotion  vraie  et 
simple,"  and  indeed  it  merits  even  higher  praise,  but  it 
will  be  felt  that  the  telling,  touching  language  of  the 
original  is  lost  here.  In  truth,  one  is  often  tempted  to 
ask  if  it  be  not  useless  even  to  attempt  to  translate 
Burns — or  at  least  his  more  characteristic  pieces — into 
French.  One  feels  this  in  reading  his  work  when  quota- 
tions from  French  and  British  writers  are  given  together ; 
and  with  Burns  there  is  this  further  difficulty  that  they 
were  all  written  to  airs  which  he  had  already  mastered 
with  a  completeness  which  his  true  and  keen  ear  for 
music  assured,  indeed  no  one  feels  this  more  than  our 
author,  who  says  (page  104) — 

"...  mais  il  avait  aussi  cette  invention  de  language 
necessaire  pour  donner  le  trait  essentiel,  dominant,  qui  groupe 
tous  les  autres  et  en  est  comme  la  clef  de  la  voute.  Tout 
essai  pour  transporter  cette  marque  de  maitrise  est  inutile. 
Des  qu'on  y  touche,  elle  echappe.  II  est  aussi  impossible  a. 
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une  traduction  de  rendre  ces  vigueurs  qu'a  une  gravure  de 
rendre  les  touches  de  couleur.  II  faut,  dans  les  deux  cas, 
avoir  recours  a  1'original."  l 

His  remarks  on  the  genesis  of  the  songs,  pages  38  and 
onwards  (which  are  too  long  to  quote),  confirm  his  con- 
sciousness of  this  difficulty.  One  can  find  only  too  many 
quotations  to  bear  this  out.  Take  his  rendering  of 
"  Robin  "— 


•ilhm  toas  a  ICafc. 

ROBIN. 
AUGUSTE  ANGELLIER. 

II  y  cut  un  gargon  qui  naquit  en  Kyle, 
Mais  en  quel  jour  et  de  quelle  fagon, 
Je  me  demande  si  cela  vaut  la  peine 
D'etre  si  minutieux  pour  Robin. 

Robin  fut  un  vagabond, 

Un  joyeux  gars,  un  vagabond,  un  joyeux  gars. 

un  vagabond ; 
Robin  fut  un  vagabond, 

Un  joyeux  gars,  un  vagabond,  Robin  ! 

L'avant-derniere  annee  de  notre  monarque 
Etait  de  vingt-cinq  jours  commencee, 
Ce  fut  alors  qu'une  rafale  du  vent  de  Janvier 
Entra  et  commen^a  a  souffler  sur  Robin. 

La  commere  regarda  dans  sa  main, 
Elle  dit  :  "  Qui  vivra,  verra  la  preuve 

1  ...  but  he  had  also  that  invention  of  language  necessary  to 
give  the  essential,  dominating  trait  which  groups  all  the  others,  and 
is  as  the  key-stone  of  the  arch.  All  attempt  at  conveying  this  mark  of 
dominance  is  useless.  As  soon  as  one  touches  it,  it  escapes.  It  is 
as  impossible  for  a  translation  to  render  these  forcible  touches  as 
for  an  engraving  to  reproduce  colour.  We  must  in  both  cases  have 
recourse  to  the  original. 
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Que  ce  gros  gar§on  ne  sera  pas  un  sot, 
Je  crois  que  nous  Pappellerons  Robin. 

"  II  aura  des  malheurs,  grands  et  petits, 
Mais  toujours  un  cceur  au  dessus  d'eux, 
II  nous  fera  honneur  a  nous  tous, 
Nous  serons  fiers  de  Robin. 

"  Mais  aussi  sur  que  trois  fois  trois  font  neuf, 
Je  vois  par  toutes  les  marques  et  toutes  les  lignes 
Que  le  vaurien  aimera  cherement  notre  sexe, 
Aussi  sois  notre  che"ri,  Robin." 

The  above  chorus  is  really  cruel  for 

"  Robin  was  a  rovin'  boy, 

Rantin'  rovin',  rantin'  rovin'  ; 
Robin  was  a  rovin'  boy, 
Rantin'  rovin'  Robin." 
and  to  see 

"  Blew  hansel  in  on  Robin," 
rendered  by  such  a  master  as  Angellier  — 

"  Entra  et  commenga  a  souffler  sur  Robin," 
shows    the    difficulty    to    be    absolute,    especially    when 
accompanied  by  so  many  others. 

In  "Whistle  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  Lad," 
"  And  come  na  unless  the  back  yett  be  ajee," 
rendered 

"  Et  ne  vient  pas  a  moi  a  moins  que  la  porte  de  derriere 
ne  soit  entr'ouverte," 

is  simply  excruciating.  Song  after  song  proves  how 
Angellier  is  handicapped  by  the  intractability  of  his  native 
tongue.  Try 


breto't)  a  $eck  o'  JIUui 

Ol    WILIE  A  BRASSE. 
AUGUSTS  ANGELLIER. 

O  !  Wilie  a  brasse  un  demi  boisseau  de  malt, 
Et  Rob  et  Allan  vinrent  le  gouter  : 
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Pendant  toute  cette  nuit,  trois  coeurs  plus  joyeux 
Vous  ne  les  auriez  pas  trouves  dans  la  chretiente. 

Nous  n'etions  pas  gris,  nous  n'etions  pas  tres  gris, 
Nous  avions  juste  une  petite  goutte  dans  1'ceil  ; 

Le  coq  peut  chanter,  le  jour  peut  se  montrer, 
Toujours  nous  goutons  la  liqueur  d'orge. 

Nous  voici  reunis,  trois  joyeux  gars, 

Trois  joyeux  gars  sommes-nous  ; 
Et  mainte  nuit  nous  avons  etc  gais, 

Et  mainte  encore  nous  esperons  1'etre. 

C'est  la  lune,  je  reconnais  sa  corne, 

Oui  luit  la-haut  dans  le  ciel ; 
Elle  brille  si  clair  pour  nous  conduire  chez  nous  ; 

Mais,  ina  parole,  elle  attendra  un  peu  ! 

Celui  qui  se  leve  le  premier  pour  s'en  aller, 

C'est  un  cocu,  un  lache,  un  maroufle  ! 
Celui  qui  le  premier  tombera  pres  de  sa  chaise 

Celui-la  eet  le  roi  de  nous  trois  ! 

Nous  n'etions  pas  gris,  nous  n'etions  pas  tres  gris, 
Nous  avions  juste  une  petite  goutte  dans  1'ceil  ; 

Le  coq  peut  chanter,  le  jour  peut  se  montrer, 
Toujours  nous  goutons  la  liqueur  d'orge. 

Several  of  Burns's  fine  touches,  amongst  them  the  "  drappie 
in  oor  e'e,"  noticed  at  length  elsewhere,  are  lost,  and 
"  to  wyle  us  hame "  given  "  pour  nous  conduire  chez 
nous"  is  uncontrollably  funny.  Such  instances  of  cum- 
brousness  and  unmusical  diction  might  be  added  to 
almost  indefinitely,  and  if  this  can  be  compensated  for, 
which  I  greatly  doubt,  it  is  only  by  the  extreme  accuracy 
with  which  the  meaning  is  given  in  almost  every  case. 
Of  course  Angellier  makes  some  slips,  but  they  are 
few.  Most  of  these  we  have  noticed  in  the  other  French 
versions. 

"  How  blythely  would  I  bide  the  stoure," 
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in   Mary    Morison  —  "stoure"  meaning   stress   or   turmoil, 
and  not  dust  —  is  vulgarized  by  the  misconception  — 
"  Avec  quelle  joie  je  supporterais  la  poussiere." 


€a'  the  $|0toe0  to  the  Imotoes 

rendered  "Appelle  les  moutons  sur  la  colline";  "gate" 
rendered  "porte"  are  misconceptions  with  which  I  have 
already  dealt.  Angellier  falls  into  a  strange  error  in 

Itoor  lttailte'0  (Elegg, 
where  he  renders 

"Better  fleesh  ne'er  crossed  the  clips," 
by 

"  Meilleure  chair  ne  passa  jamais  sous  les  ciseaux,"  * 

Of  course  "  fleece  "  not  "  flesh  "  is  meant,  and  it  should 
have  been  rendered  by  some  such  word  as  "toison." 
Sometimes  a  slip  spoils  a  song,  such  as  in 


(Eominij  through  the 

where  "poor  body"  is  rendered  "pauvre  quelqu'un,"  which 
bears  a  different  meaning  altogether.  "Pauvre  petite"  or 
"pauvre  fille"  would  have  better  conveyed  the  meaning 
of  the  original. 

EN  REVENANT  PAR  LES  ORGES. 

AUGUSTS  ANGELLIER. 

En  revenant  par  les  orges,  pauvre  quelqu'un, 

En  revenant  par  les  orges, 
Elle  a  sail  tout  son  jupon, 

En  revenant  par  les  orges. 

1  Better  flesh  never  passed  under  the  scissors. 
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Oh  !  Jenny  est  toute  mouille'e,  pauvre  quelqu'un, 

Jenny  est  rarement  a  sec  ; 
Elle  a  sail  tout  son  jupon, 

En  revenant  par  les  orges. 

Si  quelqu'un  rencontre  quelqu'un, 

En  revenant  par  les  orges  ; 
Si  quelqu'un  embrasse  quelqu'un, 

Faut-il  que  quelqu'un  crie  ? 

Si  quelqu'un  rencontre  quelqu'un, 

En  revenant  par  le  vallon, 
Si  quelqu'un  embrasse  quelqu'un, 

Faut-il  qu'on  le  sache  ? 

Many  of  his  songs,  if  one  could  dismiss  the  memory 
and  music  of  the  original  from  one's  mind,  read  very 
well. 


Jt  Jttan'0  a  Jttan  for  a'  that. 

MALGRE  TOUT  CA. 
t> 

AUGUSTE  ANGELLIER. 

Faut-il  que  1'honnete  pauvrete" 

Courbe  la  tete,  et  tout  ga  ? 
Le  lache  esclave,  nous  le  meprisons, 

Nous  osons  etre  pauvres,  malgre  tout  ga  ! 
Malgre  tout  ga,  malgre  tout  ga, 

Nos  labeurs  obscurs,  et  tout  ga, 
Le  rang  n'est  que  1'empreinte  de  la  guinee, 
C'est  1'homme  qui  est  Tor,  malgrd  tout  ga. 

Qu'importe  que  nous  dinions  de  mets  grossiers, 

Que  nous  portions  de  la  bure  grise,  et  tout  ga  ; 
Donnez  aux  sots  leur  soie,  aux  gredins  leur  vin, 
Un  homme  est  un  homme,  malgre'  tout  ga  ! 
Malgre  tout  ga,  malgre"  tout  ga, 

Malgre*  leur  clinquant,  et  tout  ga, 
L'honn6te  homme,  si  pauvre  soit-il, 

Est  le  roi  des  hommes,  malgr£  tout  ca  ! 
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Voyez  ce  bellatre  qu'on  nomme  un  lord, 

Qui  se  pavane,  se  rengorge,  et  tout  ga  ? 
Bien  que  des  centaines  d'etres  s'inclinent  a  sa  voix, 
Ce  n'est  qu'un  belitre  malgre  tout  ga  ; 
Malgre  tout  ga,  malgrd  tout  ga, 

Son  cordon,  sa  croix  et  tout  ga, 
L'homme  d'esprit  independant 
Regarde  et  se  rit  de  tout  ga  ! 

Le  roi  peut  faire  un  chevalier, 

Un  marquis,  un  due  et  tout  ga  ; 
Mais  un  honnete  homme  est  plus  qu'il  ne  peut, 
Par  ma  foi  qu'il  n'essaye  pas  ga  ! 
Malgre  tout  ga,  malgre  tout  ga, 

Leur  dignite  et  tout  ga, 
La  seve  du  bon  sens,  la  fierte  de  la  vertu 
Sont  de  plus  hauts  rangs  que  tout  ga  ! 

Prions  done  qu'il  puisse  advenir, 

Comme  il  adviendra  malgre  tout  ga  ! 
Que  le  bon  sens  et  la  vertu,  sur  toute  la  terre, 
L'emportent  un  jour  sur  tout  ga. 
Malgre  tout  ga,  malgre  tout  ga, 

II  adviendra  malgre'  tout  ga 
Que  I'liomme  et  1'homme,  par  tout  le  monde, 
Seront  freres,  malgre  tout  ga  ! 


m 

almost  preserves  the  beauty  of  the  original,  though  lacking 
the  music  of  its  verse. 

A  MAR  Y  DANS  LE  CIEL. 
AUGUSTE  ANGELLIER. 

O  etoile  tardive,  qui  d'un  rayon  diminue" 

Aimes  a  saluer  la  premiere  aube, 
Voici  que  tu  ramenes  le  jour 

Ou  ma  Mary  fut  arrachee  a  mon  ame 
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O  Mary,  chere  ombre  disparue  ! 

Ou  est  ta  place  de  repos  bienheureux  ? 
Vois-tu  ton  amant  ici-bas  prosterne  ? 

Entends-tu  les  ge"missements  qui  ddchirent  sa  poitrine  ? 

Puis-je  oublier  cette  heure  sacree, 

Puis-je  oublier  ce  bosquet  sanctifie, 
Ou,  sur  les  bords  de  1'Ayr  sinueux,  nous  nous  rencontrames, 

Pour  vivre  un  jour  d'adieux  et  d'amour  ! 
L'e'ternite  n'effacera  pas 

La  chere  souvenance  des  transports  passes, 
Ni  ton  image  dans  notre  derniere  e"treinte, 

Ah  !  nous  pensions  peu  que  c'dtait  la  derniere  ! 

L'Ayr,  murmurant,  baisait  sa  rive  caillouteuse, 

Sur  lui  se  penchaient  des  bois  sauvages,  des  verdures 

e'paisses ; 
Le  bouleau  parfume  et  Paubepine  blanche 

S'enlagaient  amoureusement  autour  de  cette  scene  de 

ravissement. 
Les  fleurs  jaillissaient  desireuses  d'etre  pressees, 

Les  oiseaux  chantaient  1'amour  sur  chaque  rameau, 
Jusqu'a  ce  que  trop,  trop  tot,  1'ouest  en  feu 

Proclama  la  fuite  du  jour  aile. 

Sur  ces  scenes  ma  memoire  reste  eveillee, 

Et  les  cherit  tendrement  avec  un  soin  avare  ; 
Le  Temps  n'en  rend  que  plus  forte  1'empreinte, 

Comme  les  ruisseaux  creusent  plus  profond  leur  lit. 
Mary,  chere  ombre  disparue  ! 

Ou  est  ta  place  de  repos  bienheureux  ? 
Vois-tu  ton  amant  ici-bas  prosterne  ? 

Entends-tu  les  gemissements  qui  dechirent  sa  poitrine  ? 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  I  have  so  fully  noted, 
this  work  is  a  monument  alike  to  poet  and  translator. 
It  shows  that  Burns's  works,  even  although  deprived  of  the 
music  of  their  lyrical  flow,  in  which  so  much  of  their 

charm   consists,    are   sufficiently  powerful  and  penetrating 

2  E 
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to  make  their  tenderness,  sympathy,  and  human  nature 
felt,  even  when  clothed  in  a  language  so  little  suitable 
to  their  reproduction.  And  M.  Angellier  has  laid  all 
students  of  British  literature,  and  especially  all  lovers  of 
the  works  of  Burns,  under  a  deep  obligation  to  him  for 
his  two  scholarly  volumes,  which  are,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  best  and  most  complete  treatise  on  our  national  poet 
that  has  appeared  in  any  language. 


ITALIAN. 

FROM  the  French  versions  one  naturally  turns  to  the 
other  families  of  the  Latin  race — Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  Italian.  I  have  been  unable,  either  by  direct  re- 
search, or  by  the  painstaking  searching  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  friends,  to  find  a  single  translation  of  any 
piece  of  Burns  in  these  two  languages,  even  in  the  pages 
of  a  magazine.  It  is  therefore  a  source  of  the  greater 
gratification  to  find  a  translation  into  the  "courtly  lan- 
guage" of  Italy,  and  this  task  has  been  performed  by 
Ulisse  Ortensi,  published  1893,  in  Modena.1  This  feeling 
of  gratification  draws  one  to  it  in  a  sympathetic  and 
somewhat  partial  spirit ;  but  a  glance  over  the  notice 
of  the  poet's  life  which  precedes  the  translation  changes 
the  feeling  of  gratification  into  a  feeling  "akin  to  pain." 
The  carelessness — if  not  worse — as  to  facts,  in  meaning, 
in  ordinary  spelling  even,  indicates  only  too  clearly  what 
may  be  expected  in  the  book  itself.  It  would  take  up 
too  much  space  to  give  anything  like  a  full  list  of  the 
defects;  I  will  offer  therefore  only  one  or  two  specimens. 
Ortensi's  very  first  sentence  is  a  revelation,  and,  had  his 
statement  only  been  true,  additional  lustre  would  have  been 
added  to  the  many  glories  of  the  city  of  St.  Mungo.  He 

1  Poesie  di   Roberto  Burns,  Ulisse  Ortensi :  Modena,   E.   Sarasino, 
1893. 
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tells  us  Burns  was  born  under  the  severe  sky  of  Glasgow, 
in  the  miserable  hut  of  a  poor  farmer  of  the  county  of 
Ayr.1 

"  Farewel,  false  friends  !  false  lover,  farewel ! 
I'll  nae  mair  trouble  then  nor  thee  O  !" 

contains  three  misspellings  in  two  lines. 

"  A  man  is  a  man  for  a'  that," 
and 

"  Begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 
To  give  himself  leave  to  toil," 

are  two  further  specimens. 

"Churches  built  to  please  the  priest" 
is  here  given : 

"  Le  chiese  erette  per  servire  ai  preti."  2 

Of  course  they  were  built  to  serve  the  priests.  Burns 
says  it  was  to  please  them,  and  Ortensi  renders  it  cor- 
rectly in  the  poem  itself,  "piacere  ai  preti,"  which  shows 
this  slip  at  least  is  due  to  carelessness  rather  than  to 
ignorance.  In  turning  to  the  translations,  these  un- 
desirable features,  I  fear,  increase  somewhat  in  number. 
The  first  characteristic  that  suggests  itself  to  a  student 
of  the  translations  of  Burns  is,  that  this  version  has  not 
been  taken  direct  from  any  edition  of  the  poet  himself, 
but  has  been  interpreted  chiefly  from  de  Wailly's  French 
rendering,  for  it  contains  nearly  every  error  and  slip 
made  by  de  Wailly,  and  many  by  Ortensi  himself  besides. 

*Quando  alia  fine  del  XVIII.  secolo,  sotto  il  rigido  cielo  di  Glasgow, 
nella  misera  capanna  d'un  povero  fittaiuolo  della  Contea  d'Ayr,  venne 
alia  luce  Roberto  Burns. 

2  The  churches  erected  to  serve  the  priests. 
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is  one  of  his  most  acceptable  renderings.  "His  clean 
hearth-stane "  is  given  "La  sua  casetta  polita  (printed 
pulita}.1  Like  de  Wailly,  he  stumbles  over  "a  cannie 
errand,"  and  makes  it  "delle  commissioni  difficili,"2  giving 
in  this  case  the  opposite  meaning  from  de  Wailly,  who 
renders  it  "une  affaire  avantageuse." 3  The  "halesome 
parritch"  he  half  italianizes  and  half  anglicizes  into  "il 
sano  porridge " ;  "  the  soupe  "  supplied  by  their  only  cow, 
meaning,  of  course,  "  milk,"  he  translates  literally  into  "  the 
soup,"  which  gives  a  quality  to  Scottish  cows  hitherto 
unknown,  though  in  this  he  slavishly  follows  de  Wailly : 

"  Le  salubre  parritch,  la  principale  nourriture  de  1'Ecosse ; 
La  soupe  qui  fournit  leur  seule  vache," 

except  that  Ortensi  anglifies  parritch  into  porridge,  and 
de  Wailly  gives  a  foot-note  to  say  that  parritch  is  "  pudding 
de  gruau."4  In  describing  the  cheese,  which  Burns  tells 
us  "'twas  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  bell," 
Ortensi  leaves  de  Wailly,  but  falls  into  a  sad  mistake 
in  his  independent  course,  for  he  says  : 

"£  un  anno  che  fu  messo  sotto  la  campana,"5 
which   shows  both  that  he  misunderstands  Burns,  and  is 
unacquainted  with  the  process  of  cheese-making.     In  the 
pathetic  line, 

"The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays," 
he    again,    like   de    la   Madelaine    in    French,    leaves    de 

1  His  clean  little  house  (or  cottage). 

2  Difficult  business  (or  commissions). 

3  A  profitable  business.  4  Pudding  of  oatmeal. 
5  It  is  a  year  since  it  was  put  under  the  bell. 
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Wailly,  and  like  de  la  Madelaine,  falls  into  the  strange 
error  of  transforming  one  into  three  persons,  and  says : 

"  II  santo,  il  padre  ed  il  marito  pregano,"  * 
and  the  last  line  in  the  tenth  verse, 

"Then  paints  the  ruin'd  maid,  and  their  distraction  wild," 

unlike  de  Wailly,  he,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  en- 
tirely omits.  These  are  defects  which  a  little  thoroughness 
would  have  easily  avoided,  and  which  greatly  mar  an 
otherwise  creditable  version. 

IL  SABATO  SERA  NELLA  CAPANNA. 

Mio  amato,  mio  onorato,  molto  rispettato  amico  ! 

Non  un  mercenario  bardo  rende  questo  omaggio  ; 

con  onesto  orgoglio  io  sprezzo  ogni  fine  personale  : 

il  mio  piu  caro  onore  £  lo  stimare  e  1'elogiare  un  amico  : 

per  voi  io  canto,  in  semplice  accento  scozzese, 

I'umile  classe  della  societa  in  un  canto  solitario  della  terra ; 

i  rudi  naturali  sentimenti,  le  maniere  Tranche  ; 

ci6  che  sarebbe  stato  Aiken  in  una  capanna  ; 

ah  !  il  suo  valore  ignorato  ;  ma  molto  piu  felice  la,  io  credo  ! 

II  freddo  vento  di  Novembre  soffia  forte  e  con  furioso  umore ; 

la  giornata  d'inverno  raccorciantesi  &  vicina  alia  fine  ; 

i  buoi  fangosi  tornano  dagli  arati  campi ; 

le  lunghe  nere  file  di  corvi  tornano  al  loro  nido  ; 

il  campagnuolo  stracco  lascia  il  suo  lavoro. 

Questa  sera  la  sua  settirnana  &  compiuta  ; 

raduna  la  sua  vanga,  la  sua  zappa,  la  sua  marra, 

sperando  di  passare  il  mattino  a  bell'agio  e  riposo, 

e  stanco  per  la  pianura  riprende  il  suo  cammino  verso  casa. 

Al  fine  appare  alia  sua  vista  la  sua  solitaria  casetta, 
sotto  1'ombra  di  un  albero  antico  ; 

1The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  fray. 
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i  piccini  che  1'aspettano  mal  fermi  nel  piede  accorrono 

a  incontrare  il  loro  babbo  con  gridio  allegro  e  interrotto. 

II  suo  piccolo  focolare,  che  brilla  gaiamente, 

la  sua  casetta  pulita,  il  sorriso  della  sua  donna  economica, 

il  suo  ultimo  nato  arrampicantesi  alle  sue  ginocchia 

allontanano  tutte  le  sue  divoranti  cure 

e  gli  fanno  dimenticare  tutto  il  suo  lavoro  e  le  sue  pene. 

Piu  tardi,  gli  adulti  cominciano  a  rientrare  ; 

essi  sono  al  servizio  delle  fattorie  circostanti ; 

alcuni  guidano  la  carretta,  alcuni  il  gregge  ed  altri 

fanno  delle  commissioni  difficiii  alia  vicina  citta. 

La  loro  piu  grande  speranza,  la  loro  Jenny,  gia  donna, 

in  fiorente  gioventu,  con  1'amore  vivo  nei  suoi  occhi 

torna  a  casa,  forse,  per  mostrare  la  sua  veste  nuova 

0  per  lasciare  il  suo  poco  salario  guadagnato  a  stento 
per  aiutare  i  suoi  cari,  se  essi  sono  nel  bisogno. 

Con  sincera  gioia  fratelli  e  sorelle  s'incontrano, 
e  ciascuno  s'interessa  amabilmente  delle  sorti  dell'  altro  ; 
le  ore  di  compagnia,  dalle  ali  leggiere,  inosservate  volano  : 
ciascuno  dice  cio  che  ha  visto  ed  inteso  di  nuovo  ; 

1  genitori  contenti  guardano  le  loro  giovanili  speranze 
anticipandone  col  pensiero  1'avvenire. 

La  inadre,  con  1'ago  e  con  le  forbici, 

da  agli  abiti  vecchi  1'apparenza  dei  nuovi ; 

il  padre  mischia  a  tutto  i  suoi  avvertimenti. 

Agli  ordini  dei  loro  padroni  e  delle  loro  padrone 

i  giovani  sono  esortati  di  ubbidire  : 

e  fare  il  loro  lavoro  con  diligente  mano 

e  mai,  benche  fuori  di  vista,  giocare  od  oziarc. 

"  E  sopratutto  abbiate  sempre  timore  di  Dio  ! 

e  soddisfate  il  vostro   dovere  vestro  di   lui  convenevolmente 

giorno  e  notte  : 

guardandovi  di  perdervi  in  tentazione, 
implorando  il  suo  consiglio  e  la  sua  assistenza  : 
che  mai   pregarono   in   vano   il   Signore  quelli   che  lo   fecero 

rettamente  ! " 

Ma,  silenzio  !  Un  leggiero  colpo  s'ode  alia  porta  ; 
Jenny,  che  conosce  il  significato  di  esso, 
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dice  come  un  vicino  e  venuto  per  fa  brughiera, 

per  fare  alcuni  commissioni  ed  accompagnarla  a  casa 

L'esperta  madre  vede  la  consapevol  fiamma 

brillare  nell'occhio  di  Jenny  e  la  sua  gota  arrossire  ; 

con  carezzevole  toccante  cura  domanda  il  suo  nome 

mentre  Jenny  osa  appena  articolarlo  ; 

con  piacere  la  madre  apprende  che  non  £  un  cattivo  giovane. 

Con  amabile  benvenuto,  Jenny  lo  fa  entrare  ; 

un  bel  giovanotto  ;  egli  conquista  1'occhio  della  mamma  ; 

Jenny  allegra  vede  che  la  visita  non  e  disprezzata  : 

il  padre  parla  di  cavalli,  aratri  e  bestiame. 

II  cuore  sincere  del  giovane  strabocca  di  gioia, 

ma  timido  e  vergognoso  sa  appena  contenersi  : 

la  madre,  con  1'arte  d'una  donna,  scopre 

cio  che  rende  il  giovane  cosi  timido  e  cosi  grave  ; 

ella  &  contenta  di  vedere  sua  figlia  stimata  come  le  altre. 

O  fortunate  amore  !  quando  si  trova  un  simile  amore  ! 
O  estasi  profonde  pel  cuore  !  felicita  senza  1'uguale  ! 

10  ho  molto  viaggiato  in  questa  triste  rotonda  mortale  macchina 
e  saggia  esperienza  mi  fa  dichiarare  questo  : 

"  Se  il  Cielo  lascia  sfuggire  una  goccia  di  celeste  felicita 

e  da  un  cordoglio  in  questa  melanconica  valle, 

egli  &  quando  una  giovane  coppia  amorosa,  modesta, 

1'uno  nelle  braccia  dell'altro,  sospira  tenere  parole 

sotto  il  latteo  biancospino  che  profuma  la  brezza  della  sera. 

V'e  sotto  forma  umana  e  dotato  d'un  cuore. 

un  miserabile,  uno  scellerato  sordo  ad  amore  e  verita, 

che  possa,  studiatamente,  perfido  ed  insidioso, 

tradire  la  confidente  giovinezza  della  bella  Jenny  ? 

Maledizione  ai  suoi  falsi  spergiuri  !  alle  sue  tristi  menzogne  ! 

L'onore,  la  virtu,  la  coscienza  son  tutti  banditi  ? 

Non  v'ha  pieta,  n£  tenera  commiserazione 

che  gli  mostrino  i  genitori  idolatri  della  loro  fanciulla  ? 

Ma  ecco  che  il  pranzo  orna  la  loro  parca  tavola, 

11  sano  porridge,  primo  piatto  della  Scozia : 
la  zuppa  che  loro  da  I'unica  loro  vacca 

che  dall'altra  parte  dell'assito  rumina  tranquillamente. 
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La  mad  re  porto,  con  maniere  complimentose, 

per  fare  onore  al  giovane,  il  suo  formaggio  ben  tenuto. 

Lo  premurano  di  prenderne  ;  egli  lo  trova  squisito  ; 

la  frugale  padrona,  ciarlona,  racconta 

come  e  un  anno  che  fu  messo  sotto  la  campana. 

L'allegra  tavola  finita,  con  aria  seria 

essi  fanno  un  gran  circolo  intorno  al  fuoco  ; 

il  padre  sfoglia,  con  gesto  patriarcale, 

la  grossa  Bibbia,  gia  orgoglio  del  padre  suo  ; 

egli  si  leva  rispettosamente  il  berretto 

mostrando  i  suoi  capelli  grigi  e  rari : 

di  quei  canti,  che  dolcemente  un  tempo  risuonarono  in  Sion, 

egli  sceglie  un  brano  con  diligente  cura  ; 

e  "  Preghiamo  Iddio"  egli  dice  con  solenne  voce. 

Essi  cantano  le  loro  note  senz'arte,  semplicemente  : 

accordano  i  loro  cuori  ;  fine  molto  nobile. 

Forse  le  melodic  agresti  di  Dundee  si  fan  sentire, 

o  i  Martiri  piangenti  degni  di  questo  nome  : 

o  il  nobile  Elgin  attizza  la  namma  che  monta  al  cielo, 

il  piu  dolce,  e  di  molto,  dei  canti  sacri  della  Scozia. 

Paragonati  a  questi  i  gorgheggi  italiani  sono  senz'anima  ; 

1'orecchio  accarezzato  non  sveglia  in  cuore  alcun  sentimento 

essi  non  sono  fatti  per  le  laudi  del  nostro  Creatore. 

II  padre  come  un  sacerdote  legge  il  sacro  testo, 

come  Abram  era  1'amico  del  Dio  celeste 

o  come  Mose  dichiaro  una  guerra  eterna 

alia  ingrata  progenie  di  Amalek 

o  come  il  real  bardo  cadde  gemendo 

sotto  il  colpo  della  irata  vendetta  del  cielo, 

o  il  patetico  pianto  di  Giobbe  e  il  suo  grido  doloroso, 

o  1'ardente  ispirazione  e  il  serafico  fuoco  d'Isaia, 

e  gli  altri  profeti  che  cantarono  sulla  sacra  lira. 

Forse  il  volume  cristiano  serve  di  tema  : 
come  il  sangue  innocente  fu  versato  pel  colpevole ; 
come  Egli,  che  porta  il  secondo  nome  nel  Cielo, 
non  trovo  sulla  terra  dove  riposare  il  suo  capo  : 
come  prosperarono  i  suoi  primi  seguaci  e  i  servitori, 
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i  precetti  saggi  ch'essi  dettero  a  molti  paesi : 
come  colui,  che  solitario  fu  relegate  in  Patmos, 
vide  apparire  nel  sole  un  angelo  potente  ; 
e  udi  pronunciare  per  decreto  del  cielo  la  caduta  della  grande 
Babilonia. 

Poi  s'inginocchia  innanzi  all'Eterno  Re  del  Cielo  : 
il  santo,  il  padre  ed  il  marito  pregano. 
S'invola  esultante  sulla  trionfante  ala  la  speranza 
che  essi  tutti  si  ritroveranno  cosi  nel  futuro, 
per  bagnarsi  Ik  nella  luce  soprannaturale 
senza  piu  sospirare  o  versare  lacrime  crudeli, 
inneggiando  insieme  alia  gloria  del  Creatore, 
in  tale  comunione  ma  ancora  piu  dolce  : 
mentre  il  tempo  gira  in  una  eterna  sfera. 

Comparato   a    tutto    questo,   quanto  misero   &  1'orgoglio  della 

Religione, 

in  tutta  la  pompa  del  metodo  e  dell'arte, 
quando  gli  uomini  aprono  nelle  congregazioni 
tutte  le  grazie  della  devozione,  meno  il  cuore  ! 
L'onnipotente,  irritate,  lascera  la  processione, 
i  canti  pomposi,  le  stole  sacerdotali : 
ma,  forse,  in  qualche  solitaria  capanna, 
udrk,  soddisfatto,  il  linguaggio  delFanima  : 
e  nel  suo  libro  della  vita  ne  inscrivera  i  poveri  abitatori. 

Alia  fine  ciascuno  torna  al  suo  posto  ; 

i  piccoli  si  ritirano  per  dormire, 

i  genitori  rendono  il  loro  segreto  omaggio 

ed  inviano  al  Cielo  una  ardente  preghiera, 

perchfe  Egli  che  calma  il  nido  chiassoso  del  corvo 

e  para  il  giglio  puro  di  fastoso  orgoglio, 

dia,  nel  miglior  modo  che  il  Suo  potere  puo, 

ad  essi  ed  ai  loro  bimbi  la  provvidenza ; 

ma  sopratutto  presieda  nei  loro  cuori  con  la  grazia  divina. 

Da  scene  come  questa  scaturisce  la  grandezza  dell'antica  Scozia, 
che  la  fa  amata  dentro  e  rispettata  al  di  fuori. 
1  principi  ed  i  signori  non  sono  che  1'emanazione  de're. 
"  Un  uomo  onesto  e  la  piu  nobile  opera  di  Dio  ! " 
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e  certo  nel  sentiero  celeste  della  bella  Virtu, 

la  capanna  e  molto  piu  avanti  del  palazzo. 

Che  cosa  e  la  pompa  d'un  signore  ?    Un  lordo  fardello 

celando  spesso  1'infamia  della  razza  umana, 

10  studio  nelle  arti  infernali,  e  i  vizii  raffinati  ! 

O  Scozia,  mio  caro,  mio  nativo  suolo  ! 
per  cui  s'alza  la  mia  piu  ardente  preghiera  al  Cielo  ! 
Possano  lungamente  i  bravi  figli  delle  rustiche  fatiche 
essere  benedetti  con  salute,  pace  e  dolce  contentezza  ! 
Ed  oh  !  possa  il  Cielo  guardare  la  loro  vita  semplice 
dal  contagio  del  lusso  debole  e  vile  ! 
Allora  comunque  si  frangano  corone  e  titoli 
un  virtuoso  popolo  puo  sempre  prosperare 
e   alzare   come   una  muraglia   di  fuoco  intorno  alia  sua  isola 
amata. 

O  tu,  che  versasti  1'onda  di  patriottismo 
che  scorreva  nell'indomito  cuore  di  Wallace, 

11  quale  oso  opporsi  all'orgoglio  dei  tiranni 

o  morire  nobilmente  —  cosa  non  men  gloriosa, 

(Dio  del  patriota  —  tu  sei  particolarmente 

ed  il  suo  amico,  1'ispiratore,  il  guardiano  e  la  sua  ricompensa) 

o  mai,  mai  non  abbondonare  il  reame  di  Scozia  ; 

e  che  i  patrioti  ed  i  poeti  patriot! 

si  succedano  con  lustro  a  suo  ornamento  e  difesa  ! 


Jftnn  toas  Jfiafce  to  Jftctirn 

seems  to  accord  with  Ortensi's  cast  of  thought,  as  it  is 
rendered  with  a  fidelity  and  appreciation  of  meaning 
which — all  things  considered — leave  little  to  be  desired. 

L'UOMO  E  NA  TO  PER  GEMERE. 

Quando  il  triste  soffio  del  freddo  Novembre 

spogliava  i  campi  e  le  foreste, 
una  sera,  mentre  errava  lungo 

le  rive  dell'Avr, 
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io  vidi  un  uomo  dal  pi£  invecchiato 

stance,  usato  dagli  affanni : 
la  sua  faccia  era  solcata  dagli  anni, 

i  suoi  capelli  erano  bianchi. 

O  Giovane  straniero  ove  vai  tu? 

(mi  disse  il  vecchio  venerando) 
E  la  sete  della  ricchezza  che  spinge  il  tuo  pi£, 

o  i  piaceri  dell'eta  giovanile? 
O  forse,  vinto  da  cure  e  dolori, 

tu  hai  cominciato  anzi  tempo 
ad  errare,  come  io  fo,  per  gemere 

sulle  miserie  degli  uomini  ? 

Quel  sole  alto  sulla  brughiera  laggiu, 

che  spande  i  suoi  raggi  dappertutto 

dove  centinaia  di  braccia  lavorano  per  nutrire 
1'orgoglio  di  qualche  alto  lord; 

io  ho  visto  questo  fiacco  sole 

ritornare  due  volte  quaranta  inverni, 

e  volta  per  volta  m'ha  dato  nuove  prove 
che  1'uomo  e  nato  per  gemere. 

O  uomo,  nei  tuoi  anni  giovanili 

come  tu  sei  prodigo  del  tempo  ! 
Scialacquando  le  tue  ore  preziose, 

il  brillante  fiore  della  tua  giovinezza  ! 
Le  follie  regnano  volta  a  volta  in  te, 

le  passioni  licenziose  ti  bruciano  ; 
cio  dk  una  forza  decupla  a  questa  legge  di  natura 

che  1'uomo  &  nato  per  gemere. 

Non  considerare  solo  il  fiorir  dell'eta 

o  1'attiva  potenza  della  virilita  ; 
1'uomo  allora  e  utile  alia  sua  specie, 

il  suo  dritto  trova  un  appoggio ; 
ma  guardalo  sul  confine  della  vita, 

usato  dai  dolori  e  dagli  affanni. 
Allora  la  vecchiaia  ed  il  bisogno  —  oh  !  coppia  funesta  ! 

mostrano  che  1'uomo  e  nato  per  gemere. 


MAN  WAS  MADE  TO  MOURN 

Alcuni  sembrano  i  favoriti  del  Destine, 

carezzati  nelle  braccia  del  Piacere  ; 
per6  non  pensate  che  tutti  i  ricchi  ed  i  grand! 

siano  veramente  felici. 
Ma,  ahi  !,    quanti  uomini  in  ogni  terra 

sono  miserabili  e  sventurati 
nella  penosa  vita  apprendete  questa  lezione, 

che  1'uomo  e  nato  per  gemere. 

Numerosi  ed  acuti  sono  i  mali 

intessuti  nella  vostra  trama  ! 
Noi  stessi  ci  rendiamo  piu  infelici 

col  rimpianto,  col  rimorso  e  1'onta 
E  1'uomo,  che  levato  il  viso  al  cielo 

1'abbellisce  del  sorriso  dell'amore, 
1'uomo,  per  la  sua  inumanita  verso  1'uomo, 

condanna  miriadi  d'essi  a  gemere. 

Guarda  laggiu  quel  pover'uomo  prostrate, 

cosi  abbietto,  infimo  e  basso, 
che  domanda  a  un  altro  figlio  della  terra 

di  dargli  il  permesso  di  lavorare  : 
e  vedi,  vedi  1'altiero  verme,  il  suo  fratello, 

rigettare  1'umile  supplica, 
indifferente  ad  una  donna  che  piange 

ed  ai  figli  sventurati  che  gemono  ! 

Se  io  sono  destinato  ad  essere  lo  schiavo  di  questo  lord 

destinato  per  la  legge  della  natura 
perche  un  desiderio  d'indipendenza 

e  stato  sempre  radicato  nel  mio  cuore  ? 
S'io  nol  sono,  perche  vedermi  preda 

della  sua  crudelta  e  del  suo  odio  ? 
O  perche  1'uomo  a  la  volontk  e  il  potere 

di  far  gemere  il  suo  simile  ? 

Pure  figliuol  mio  tutto  questo  non  turbi 

troppo  il  tuo  giovane  cuore  : 
questa  veduta  particolare  della  specie  umana 

non  e  certamente  1'ultima  ! 
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L'onesto  uomo,  povero  ed  oppresso 

non  sarebbe  certo  mai  nato 
se  non  vi  fosse  qualche  ricompensa 

per  consolare  quelli  che  gemono. 

0  Morte  !  la  piu  cara  arnica  dell'uomo  povero 

La  p\h  tenera,  la  migliore  ! 

Benvenuta  sia  1'ora  quando  le  mie  vecchie  membra 
si  stenderanno  con  te  nel  riposo  ! 

1  grandi,  i  ricchi  temono  i  tuoi  colpi 

che  li  strappano  alia  pompa  ed  ai  piaceri  ; 
ma,  ahi!,    qual  supremo  conforto  per  quelli 

che,  vinti  dal  disgusto  della  vita,  gemono  ! 


For  reasons  already  given,  one  cannot  criticize  too 
keenly  this  versatile  piece,  but  surely  such  errors  as  the 
following  ought  not  to  have  occurred.  "  Kebars  sheuk " 
is  not  "1'assito  tremb;"1  it  should  be  "le  trave." 

"  I  once  was  a  maid,  tho'  I  cannot  tell  when " 

loses   its   naivete,   and    indeed    its    entire   meaning,   when 
rendered 

"  Io    una    volta    era    una    ragazza,    bench&    non    possa    dirvi 
quando ; " 2 

it  ought  of  course  to  have  been  "  vergine." 

"  My  grannie  she  bought  me  a  beuk, 
And  I  held  awa'  to  the  school." 

Ortensi  gives  precisely  the  reverse  meaning  from  that  of 
the  original : 

1The  partition  shook. 

2 1  once  was  a  girl,  though  I  cannot  tell  you  when. 
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"  Mia  nonna  mi  compro  un  libro, 
ma  io  mi  tenni  lontano  dalla  scuola."1 

"And  had  in  mony  a  well  been  dooked," 
he  gives,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
the  original, 

"  Ed  era  stata  gettata  in  piii  d'un  carcere.'' 2 
Such  defects  are  absolutely  inexcusable,  as  a  very  mode- 
rate exercise   of  care  would  have  prevented  them. 

GLI  ALLEGRI  PEZZENTI. 
CANTATA. 

Recitative. 

Quando  le  foglie  grigie  coprono  la  terra, 
o  fluttuando  come  i  pipistrelli   - 
annebbiano  il  soffio  del  freddo  Borea  ; 
quando  la  grandine  precipita  con  crudele  violenza 
e  le  prime  brinate  cominciano  a  pizzicare, 
abbigliate  di  bianco  gelo  ; 
una  notte,  sul  tardi,  un'allegra  compagnia 
di  gente  errante  e  vagabonda 
faceva  baccano  da  Poosie  Nansie, 
per  bere  il  superfluo  dei  loro  cenci : 
e  bevendo  e  ridendo 

essi  declamavano  stravagantemente  e  cantavano  ; 
e  saltando  ed  urtandosi 
facevano  risuonare  il  piatto  dell'arrosto. 

In  primo  posto  accanto  al  focolare,  in  vecchi  stracci  rossi 

sedeva  uno  ben  fornito  di  bisacce  piene  di  tozzi 

ed  il  suo  zaino  tutto  in  ordine : 

la  sua  arnica  giaceva  tra  le  sue  braccia 

riscaldata  fadXitsquebaugh  e  da  coperte — 

ella  ammiccava  il  suo  soldato, 

1  My  grannie  bought  me  a  book, 
But  I  kept  far  from  the  school. 

2  And  had  been  thrown  into  more  than  one  jail. 
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che  con  sonori  bad  rispondeva  ai  baci  della  giovane  men- 

dicante  ; 

mentre  questa  appressava  a  lui  la  sua  avida  bocca, 
proprio  come  una  scodella  da  elemosina. 
Ciascun  bacio  sempre  suonava 
proprio  come  la  frusta  d'un  carrettiere  ; 
finche  dimenandosi  ed  agitandosi  come  un  rodomonte, 
ruggi  questa  canzone  : 

Aria. 

10  sono  un  figlio  di  Marte  ;   sono  stato  a  molte  guerre 
e  mostro  le  mie  ferite  e  le  cicatrici  dovunque  arrivo  ; 
questa  qui  1'ebbi  per  una  ragazza  e  quest'altra  in  una  trincea, 
quando  andai  a  ricevere  i  Frances!  a  suono  di  tamburo. 

Lai  de  daudle,  ecc. 

11  mio   periodo   da   coscritto   io  lo   feci  dove  il   mio   maestro 

esalo  il  suo  ultimo  respiro, 

quando  il  dado  sanguinante  fu  gettato  sulle  colline  d'Abram  ; 
e  terminai  il  mio  servizio  quando  la  galante  partita  fu  finita 
ed  il  Moro  battuto  fu  messo  a  suono  di  tamburo. 
Lai  de  daudle,  ecc. 

Ultimamente    fui    con    Curtis,    in   mezzo    alle   batterie    galeg 

gianti 

e  ci  lasciai  per  prova  un  braccio  ed  una  gamba  ; 
ma  se  il  mio  paese  avesse  bisogno  di  me,  con  Elliot  alia  mia 

testa, 

io  mi  trascinerei  sulla  mia  gruccia  al  suono  di  un  tamburo. 
Lai  de  daudle,  ecc. 

Ed  ora  sebbene  io  debba  mendicare  con  un  braccio  ed  una 

gamba  di  legno, 

e  con  molti  cenci  pendenti  dalle  mie  natiche ; 
io  sono  cosi  felice  con  la  mia  bisaccia,  la  mia  bottiglia  e  la 

mia  ganza, 
come    quando    io    era    solito,    vestito    in    scarlatto,    seguire    il 

tamburo. 

Lai  de  daudle,  ecc. 
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E  quantunque  coi  capelli  bianchi,  io  debba  sopportare  i  colpi 

dell'inverno, 

avendo  i  boschi  e  le  rupi  spesse  volte  per  casa, 
pure  quando  io  vendo  il  mio  secondo  sacco  e  bevo  la  mia 

seconda  bottiglia, 
io  potrei  affrontare  uno   squadrone  dell' Inferno  al  suono  del 

tamburo. 

Recitativo. 

Egli  fini  e  1'assito  tremo 

sopra  il  ruggito  del  coro ; 

mentre  i  topi  spaventati  guardavano  indietro, 

cercando  i  buchi  piu  profondi ; 

un  valente  suonatore  di  violino  dal  suo  cantuccio 

grido"bis!" 

Ma  si  alzo  la  marziale  donna 

e  fece  cessare  il  gran  fracasso. 

Aria. 

10  una  volta  era  una  ragazza,  bench&  non  possa  dirvi  quando, 
e  tuttora  il  mio  piacere  e  nei  giovanotti  belli ; 

mio  padre  d'uno  squadrone  di  dragoni  faceva  parte ; 
nessuna  meraviglia  ch'io  sia  presa  d'un  soldato. 
Cantate,  Lai  de  lal,  ecc. 

11  primo  dei  miei  amanti  era  un  famoso  fanfarone ; 
battere  il  rullante  tamburo  era  il  suo  mestiere  : 

il  suo  garetto  era  cosi  fermo  e  la  sua  gota  cosi  purpurea, 
che  io  era  innamorata  pazza  del  mio  soldato. 
Cantate,  Lal  de  lal,  ecc. 

Ma  il  vecchio  degno  cappellano  gli  fece  un  brutto  tiro ; 
e  abbandonai  la  spada  per  la  chiesa : 
egli  avventuro  1'anima  ed  io  misi  a  rischio  il  mio  corpo  ; 
e  fu   allora   che   io    detti   prova  della  mia   infedelta   al   mio 
soldato. 

Cantate,  Lal  de  lal,  ecc. 

Mi  disgustai  presto  del  mio  stupido  santificato, 
il  reggimento  in  massa  io  presi  per  marito, 

2  F 
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dal  dorato  sperone  al  piffero  io  era  pronta  ; 
altro  non  domandava  fucrchfe  fosse  un  soldato. 
Cantate,  Lai  de  lal,  ecc. 

La   Pace   pero  mi  ridusse  a  domandare  1'elemosina  per  di- 
sperazione, 

finche  non  ritrovai  il  mio  vecchio  garzone  alia  fiera  di  Cun- 
ningham ; 

i  suoi  stracci  del  reggimento  penzolavano  cosi  allegri, 

che  il  mio  cuore  si  rallegro  alia  vista  di  un  soldato. 
Cantate,  Lal  de  lal,  ecc. 

E  cosi  io  son  vissuta — io  non  so  quanto  tempo, 
e  posso  ancora  far  baccano  col  bicchiere  e  con  la  canzone ; 
ma  finch&  con  ambo  le  mani  potro  stringere  un  bicchiere, 
alia  tua  salure,  io  berro,  o  mio  eroe  e  mio  soldato ! 
Cantate,  Lal  de  lal,  ecc. 

Recitative. 

Un  povero  pagliaccio  in  un  canto 

sedeva  crapulando  con  una  calderaia ; 

essi  non  curavano  affatto  chi  conducesse  il  coro, 

tanto  essi  erano  occupati  tra  loro  ; 

infine  stordito  dal  bere  e  dal  fare  I'amore, 

si  levo  vacillando  e  fece  una  smorfia ; 

poi  si  volto  e  poso  un  bacio  sulla  Grizzie ; 

poscia  accordo  le  canne  della  sua  cornamusa  con  grave  smorfia. 

Aria. 

La  signora  Saggezza  e  una  pazza  quando  e  ubbriaca ; 
il  signor  Briccone  &  una  bestia  in  una  sessione  della  corte  ; 
ei  non  e  la  che  un  allievo  io  credo ; 
ma  io  sono  una  bestia  di  professione. 

Mia  nonna  mi  compr6  un  libro, 
ma  io  mi  tenni  lontano  dalla  scuola ; 
io  temo  di  aver  tradito  il  mio  talento, 
ma  che  cosa  v'aspettereste  da  una  bestia? 

Per  bere  io  rischierei  il  mio  collo  ; 

una  donna  e  la  meta  della  mia  occupazione  ; 
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ma  che  cosa  altro  vi  potete  voi  aspettare 
da  uno  che  apertamente  &  stupido  ? 

10  una  volta  fui  legato  come  un  vitello 

per  aver  bevuto  copiosamente  e  giurato  civilmente ; 

un'altra  volta  fui  rimproverato  in  chiesa 

per  avere  maltrattato  una  fanciulla  nella  mia  allegrezza. 

Povero  Pagliaccio  che  salti  per  far  ridere, 

che  nessuno  ti  chiami  con  ironia  : 

vi  £  anche,  mi  dicono,  in  Corte 

un  Pagliaccio  chiamato  Primo  Ministro. 

Osservate  voi  quel  giovane  reverendo 
che  fa  delle  smorfie  per  solleticare  la  folia? 
Egli  beffeggia  la  nostra  squadra  di  ciarlatani — 
e  una  rivalita  di  mestiere. 

E  ora  io  diro  la  mia  conclusione, 

perch&  veramente  io  sono  furiosamente  sitibondo  : 

colui  che  e  bestia  per  se  stesso, 

buon  Dio,  egli  e  assai  piu  stupido  di  me ! 

Recitative. 

Poscia  parlo  una  intrepida  matrona 
che  conosceva  bene  1'arte  di  trappolare  la  sterlina  ; 
ella  aveva  uncinato  piu  d'una  borsa 
ed  era  stata  gettata  in  piu  d'un  carcere. 

11  suo  Colombo  era  stato  un  giovane  delle  Terre-Alte, 
ma  la  corda  del  boia  tocco  a  lui  in  sorte ! 

Con  sospiri  e  singhiozzi  ella  cosi  comincio 

a  piangere  il  suo  bravo  Giovanni  il  Montanaro. 

Aria. 

Nelle  Alte-Terre  era  nato  il  mio  amore ; 
le  leggi  delle  Terre-Basse  egli  teneva  in  dispregio ; 
ma  egli  sempre  fu  fedele  alia  sua  tribu, 
il  mio  valente  e  bravo  Giovanni  il  Montanaro. 

Coro. 

Cantate,  oh  !   il  mio  bravo  Giovanni  il  Montanaro ! 
Cantate,  oh  !   il  mio  bravo  Giovanni  il  Montanaro  ! 
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Non  vi  e  un  giovane  in  tutto  il  paese. 
simile  al  mio  Giovanni  il  Montanaro. 

Aria  (contin.). 

Col  suo  giuppone  ed  il  suo  plaid  di  tartan 
e  la  buona  spada  al  suo  fianco, 
egli  feriva  il  cuore  delle  donne, 
il  mio  valente  e  bravo  Giovanni  il  Montanaro. 
Cantate,  oh !  ecc. 

Noi  battevamo  tutta  la  contrada  da  Tweed  a  Spey, 
e  vivevamo  allegri  come  signori  e  signore  : 
perche  egli  non  temeva  nessuno  delle  Terre-Basse. 
il  mio  valente  e  bravo  Giovanni  il  Montanaro. 
Cantate,  oh  !  ecc. 

Fu  bandito  al  di  la  del  mare ; 
ma,  prima  che  la  gemma  fosse  sull'albero, 
lungo  le  mie  gote  scorrevano  le  perle, 
abbracciando  il  mio  Giovanni  il  Montanaro. 
Cantate,  oh !  ecc. 

Ma,  ahi !  essi  finirono  col  prenderlo 
e  lo  relegarono  in  una  prigione : 
maledizione  a  tutti  coloro 

che  hanno  impiccato  il  mio  bravo  Giovanni  il  Montanaro. 
Cantate,  oh  !  ecc. 

Ed  ora  vedova  io  devo  piangere 
i  piaceri  che  non  torneranno  mai  piu ; 
nessun  conforto  fuori  d'una  sincera  fiaschetta, 
quando  io  penso  a  Giovanni  il  Montanaro. 
Cantate,  oh  !  ecc. 

Recitative. 

Un  pigmeo  di  strimpellatore,  che,  col  suo  violino, 

era  costumato  di  suonare  nei  mercati  e  nelle  fiere, 

quella  gamba  vigorosa  e  quella   grossa  taglia  (egli    non  toc- 

cava  piu  alto) 
avevano  forato  il  suo  cuore  come  un  crivello 
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e  gettato  nel  fuoco. 

Con  la  mano  sull'anca  e  1'occhio  in  alto 

trasse  la  sua  gamma  come  un  gemito,  uno,  due,  tre, 

poi  in  un  tuono  arioso, 

il  piccolo  Apollo 

orno  con  un  gaio  allegretto 

il  suo  A  solo. 

Aria. 

Lasciatemi  levare  per  tergere  questa  lacrima 
e  venite  con  me  e  siate  la  mia  cara, 
ed  allora  i  vostri  affanni  ed  i  vostri  timori 
potranno  fischiare  al  resto. 

Coro. 

lo  sono  per  mio  mestiere  un  suonatore  di  violino 
e  di  tutte  le  arie,  che  io  ho  sempre  suonato 
a  donna  od  a  fanciulla,  la  piu  dolce 
fu  sempre  " Fischiate  sul  resto." 

Noi  saremo  alle  feste  della  mietituta'ed  alle  nozze, 
ed  oh  !   come  noi  vivremo  piacevolmente ; 
noi  beveremo  tanto  fino  a  che  papa  Affanno 
cantera  "Fischiate  sul  resto." 
Io  sono,  ecc. 

Noi  tanto  allegramente  rosicchieremo  le  ossa 
e  ci  scalderemo  contro  il  muro 
ed  a  nostro  bell'agio,  quando  ci  piacera, 
noi  fischieremo  sul  resto. 
Io  sono,  ecc. 

Ma  schiudetemi  il  cielo  dei  vostri  incanti 
e  fmch£  io  solletichero  il  crine  sulle  corde  di  budello, 
la  fame,  il  freddo  e  simili  mali 
potranno  fischiare  sul  resto. 
Io  sono,  ecc. 

Recitative. 

Le  sue  lagrime  avevano  colpito  un  vigoroso  calderaio, 
nel  tempo  stesso  che  il  povero  strimpellatore  di  corde ; 
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egli  prese  il  suonatore  di  violino  per  la  barba 
e  tiro  fuori  uno  spadone  arrugginito. 

Giuro,  per  tutto  cio  che  e  degno  di  giuramento, 
di  trafiggerlo  come  un  piviere ; 

a  meno  che  egli  avesse  voluto  fin  da  quel  momento 
abbandonargliela  per  sempre. 

Con  1'occhio  spaventato  il  povero  diavolo 
cadde  in  ginocchio 
ed  imploro  grazia  con  faccia  pietosa 
e  cosi  la  querela  fini. 

Ma  sebbene  il  suo  piccolo  cuore  soffrisse 
quando  il  calderaio  se  la  stringeva  al  petto, 
egli  fingeva  di  ridere  distrattamente, 
quando  il  calderaio  cosi  a  lei  si  volse : 

Aria. 

Mia  bella  fanciulla,  io  lavoro  in  rame ; 
calderaio  e  il  mio  mestiere : 
io  ho  viaggiato  per  tutte  le  terre  cristiane 
con  questo  mio  mestiere. 

10  ho  guadagnato  dell'oro  ;   sono  stato  arruolato 
in  molti  nobili  squadron! ; 

ma  invano  essi  mi  ricercarono,  quando  io  disertai 
per  andare  a  rappezzare  la  caldaia. 
Io  ho  guadagnato,  ecc. 

Disprezzate  questo  nanetto,  questo  avvizzito  mostricciattolo- 
ed  associatevi  a  questi  che  portano 
la  valigia  ed  il  sacco  di  cuoio 
e  per  questo  bicchiere,  mia  fede  e  mia  speranza, 
e  per  questo  caro  Kilbagie, 

se  mai  voi  aveste  bisogno  o  v'incontraste  con  poco, 
che  io  non  possa  mai  piu  bagnare  la  mia  gola. 
E  per  questo  bicchiere,  ecc. 

Recitativo. 

11  calderaio  prevalse — la  bella  senza  arrossire 
cadde  nelle  sue  braccia 
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vinta  completamente,  parte  per  amore, 

parte  perche  ella  era  ubbriaca. 

Sir  Violino,  con  una  aria 

che  mostrava  un  uomo  di  spirito, 

fece  voti  al  buon  accordo  con  i  compagni 

e  fece  gorgogliare  la  bottiglia 

alia  loro  salute  quella  notte. 

Ma  Cupid  o  bisbetico  land 6  una  freccia 

che  fece  cattivo  gioco  ad  una  dama ; 

il  suonatore  di  violino  Pattacco  dall'avanti  all'indietro 

dietro  la  gabbia  dei  polli. 

II  suo  signore,  un  individuo  del  campo  d'Omero, 

sebbene  zoppicante  per  malattia 

si  levo  alia  meglio  e  salto  su  come  un  pazzo 

e  li  minaccio  del  profitto  del  bel  Davide  quella  notte. 

Egli  era  un  giovane  sprezzante  ogni  cura 

come  mai  Bacco  arruolo, 

sebbene  la  Fortuna  crudele  peso  su 

il  suo  cuore  ella  mai  conquisto. 

Egli  non  aveva  altro  desiderio — che  di  essere  allegro ; 

ne  altro  bisogno — che  la  sete ; 

egli  non  odiava  altro  che  1'essere  triste, 

e  cosi  la  musa  gli  suggeri 

questo  canto  quella  notte. 

Aria. 

lo  sono  un  bardo  di  nessun  conto 
innanzi  a  gente  di  alta  condizione  e  questo  e  tutto : 
ma  come  Omero  la  moltitudine  meravigliata 
da  citta  a  cittk  io  attiro. 

Cora. 

Dopo  tutto  questo  e  dopo  tutto  questo 
e  due  volte  quanto  e  tutto  questo  ; 
io  ne  ho  perduto  una,  me  ne  restano  due : 
io  ho  donne  abbastanza  dopo  tutto  cio. 

Io  mai  bevetti  allo  stagno  delle  Muse, 
al  ruscello  di  Castalia  e  questo  e  tutto  ; 
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ma  questo  che  scorre,  che  riccamente  spumeggia, 
io  chiamo  il  mio  Elicona. 

Dopo  tutto  questo,  ecc. 

Grande  am  ore  io  nutro  per  le  belle, 
io  sono  il  loro  umile  schiavo  e  questo  e  tutto  ; 
ma  la  volonta  del  signore  io  la  riguardo  ancora 
un  peccato  mortale  I'infrangerla. 
Dopo  tutto  questo,  ecc. 

In  dolce  estasi  questa  ora  noi  passiamo 

nel  mutuo  amore  e  questo  e  tutto  ; 

ma  quanto  lungamente  la  pulce  possa  mordere, 

1'inclinazione  regoli  questo. 

Dopo  tutto  questo,  ecc. 

I  loro  giri  e  le  loro  astuzie  mi  hanno  reso  pazzo, 
esse  mi  hanno  scacciato  e  questo  £  tutto ; 
ma  sbarazzate  il  ponte  ed  ecco— il  Sesso ! 
Io  amo  le  pettegole  dopo  tutto. 
Dopo  tutto  questo,  ecc. 

Recitative. 

Cosi  cantb  il  Bardo  e  le  mura  di  Nansie 
tremarono  sotto  un  tuono  di  applausi, 
da  ciascuna  bocca  echeggiati  ; 

essi  vuotarono  le  loro  tasche  ed  impegnarono  i  loro  cenci, 
appena  lasciandosene  di  che  coprirsi  il  di  dietro, 
per  calmare  la  loro  ardente  sete. 
Allora  per  la  seconda  volta  1'allegra  campagnia 
richiese  il  poeta 

di  aprire  la  sua  balletta  e  di  scegliervi  una  canzone, 
una  ballata  delle  migliori. 
Ei  si  levo  e  rallegrandosi 
fra  i  suoi  due  Debora 
guardossi  intorno  e  vide  tutti 
impazienti  d'intuonare  il  Coro. 

Aria. 

Ecco  !   il  vaso  fumante  innanzi  a  noi, 
osservate  il  nostro  circolo  gioviale  in  cenci ! 
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Riprendete  il  coro  al  ritornello 
e  con  trasporto  cantiamo. 

Coro. 

Al  diavolo  quelli  protetti  dalla  legge  ! 
La  liberta  e  uno  splendido  festino  ! 
Le  corti  furono  erette  per  i  codardi, 
le  chiese  fabbricate  per  piacere  ai  preti ! 

Che  cosa  e  un  titolo  ?  che  cosa  e  un  tesoro  ? 
Che  cosa  &  la  cura  della  riputazione? 
Purch£  noi  passiamo  una  vita  di  piacere, 
ch'importa  come  e  dove? 
Al  diavolo,  ecc. 

Un  giuoco  ed  una  favola  sempre  pronti 
noi  vagabondi  erriamo  tutto  il  giorno 
e  la  notte ;  nelle  capanne  o  nelle  stalle 
accarezziamo  le  nostre  femmine  sul  fieno. 
Al  diavolo,  ecc. 

La  carrozza  seguita  dalla  scorta 
viaggia  piu  leggiera  per  la  campagna? 
II  saggio  letto  da  matrimonio 
assiste  alle  piu  brillanti  scene  d'amore? 
Al  diavolo,  ecc. 

La  vita  &  tutta  una  babilonia, 
non  ci  curiamo  affatto  di  saper  come  va 
facciano  della  ipocrisia  circa  il  decoro 
quelli  che  hanno  reputazioni  da  perdere. 
Al  diavolo,  ecc. 

Bevo  alle  valigie,  alle  bisacce  ed  ai  sacchi ; 
Bevo  a  tutta  la  compagnia  vagabonda ! 
Bevo  alle  nostre  femmine  ed  ai  nostri  marmocchi ! 
Tutti  unanimi  gridate — Amen  ! 

Coro. 

Al  diavolo  quelli  che  la  legge  protegge ! 
La  liberta  e  una  festa  gloriosa  ! 
Le  corti  furono  erette  per  i  codardi, 
le  chiese  fabbricate  per  piacere  al  prete ! 
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^am  o   (Shunter. 

In  this  poem  there  are  a  great  many  departures  from 
the  original.  "To  tak'  the  gate"  is  again  absurdly 
rendered  "  a  prendere  le  porte  della  citta ; "  l  "  gettin'  fou  " 
he  leaves  out,  it  may  be  in  the  interest  of  propriety, 
but  not  to  the  improvement  of  Burns's  unique  picture. 
Kirkton  Jean,  as  with  de  Wailly,  gets  her  sex  changed, 
and  is  transformed  into  "Giovanni  il  sacrestano."2 
"Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller" 

is  rendered  at  such  length  that  one  almost  loses  one's 
breath  in  reading  it — 

"  Tu  restavi  lungamente  a  bere  fino  a  che  ti  restavano  soldi 
in  tasca."3 

This  is  terrible ! — as  a  translation  of  the  poet's  concise 
line.  "Mungo's  mither"  is  rendered  "  Madre  Mungo" 
instead  of  "madre  di  Mungo."  Then  "guid  blue  bonnet" 
is  rendered  "  bel  barretto  blu " ;  "  blu "  belongs  to  no 
language  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  perhaps  it  is  in- 
tended for  the  French  word  "bleu,"  as  he  uses  this  word 
in  describing  the  immortal  Tarn's  breeks  "  That  ance  were 
plush,  o'  guid  blue  hair,"  as  "  Che  una  volta  erano  pelose, 
di  un  bel  pelo  bleu"  Why  he  goes  out  of  his  way  for 
these  words,  and  despises  the  "  azzuro "  of  his  own  lan- 
guage I  cannot  tell;  it  certainly  cannot  be  on  account 
of  interfering  with  the  rhythm,  for  the  instances  we  have 
before  us  show  that  any  rule  upon  which  this  is  made 
must  be  of  a  most  elastic  character.  There  are  other 
defects  which  I  do  not  cite ;  the  above  are  fair  examples. 

JTo  take  the  gates  of  the  city.  2John  the  sacristan. 

3  Thou  remained  as  long  drinking  as  there  remained  with  thee  pence 
in  thy  purse. 
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TAM  O'  SHANTER. 

RACCONTO. 

Quando  i  merciaiuoli  incominciano  a  sgombrare  le  vie 
e  i  vicini  assetati  s'incontrano  all'osteria ; 
quando  i  giorni  di  mercato  volgono  alia  tarda  ora 
e  la  gente  comincia  a  prendere  le  porte  della  citta ; 
mentre  noi  sediamo  innanzi  ai  bicchieri  di  birra, 
e  ci  sentiamo  veramente  molto  felici ; 
noi  non  pensiamo  alle  lunghe  miglia  della  Scozia, 
alle  paludi,  alle  acque,  alle  barriere  ed  alle  siepi 
che  si  frappongono  tra  noi  e  la  nostra  casa, 
dove  sta  la  nostra  burbera  e  torva  Signora, 
che  aggrotta  le  sue  ciglia,  come  per  imminente  tempesta 
carezzando  la  sua  collera  per  tenerla  ben  calda. 
Questa  veritk  provo  1'onesto  Tarn  o'  Shanter 
una  sera  che  egli  uscl  galoppando  da  Ayr, 
(antica  Ayr  che  mai  citta  sorpassera 
per  onesti  uomini  e  belle  femmine). 

O  Tam  !    tu  fossi  stato  cosi  saggio 

da  seguire  il  consiglio  della  tua  moglie  Caterina  ; 

essa  ti  aveva  ben  detto  che  tu  eri  un  buono  a  niente, 

uno  scervellato,  un  ciarlone,  un  ubbriacone ; 

che  dal  Novembre  fino  all'Ottobre 

non  un  sol  giorno  di  mercato  tu  fosti  sobrio  ; 

che  ad  ogni  sacco  di  grano  da  macinare  col  mugnaio 

tu  restavi  lungamente  a  bere  fino  a  che  ti  restavano  soldi  in  tasca; 

che  ogni  volta  che  fu  messo  un  ferro  di  cavallo, 

il  maniscalco  e  tu  andaste  gridando  ubbriachi ; 

che  in  chiesa  ancora  la  domenica. 

tu  restavi  a  bere  con  Giovanni  il  sacrestano  fino  al  Lunedi. 

Ella  profetizzo,  che  presto  o  tardi, 

tu  saresti  stato  trovato  annegato  in  fondo  al  Doon  ! 

O  preso  di  notte  dagli  stregoni 

presso  1'antica  chiesa  di  Alloway  abitata  dagli  spiriti. 

Ah  !   gentili  signore !   m'addolora 

il  pensare  quanti  teneri  consigli, 

quanti  saggi  avvertimenti  lungamente  ripetuti, 

il  marito  dispregia,  quando  essi  vengono  dalla  sua  donna  t 
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Ma  al  nostro  racconto  : — Una  notte  di  mercato, 

Tarn  aveva  trovato  proprio  un  bel  cantuccio  ; 

presso  un  focolare  che  brillava  allegramente, 

con  una  magnifica  birra,  che  ubbriacava  divinamente  ; 

ed  al  suo  fianco,  Giovanni  il  calzolaio, 

suo  antico,  fedele,  assetato  compagno. 

Tarn  lo  amava  proprio  come  un  fratello  ; 

essi  s'erano  ubbriacati  insieme  per  delle  settimane  intere  ! 

S'inoltrava  la  notte  tra  i  canti  ed  i  baccani ; 

e  la  birra  loro  sembrava  diventasse  migliore. 

Tarn  e  1'ostessa  facevano  i  graziosi  : 

con  favori  segreti,  dolci,  e  preziosi; 

il  calzolaio  raccontava  le  sue  storie  le  piii  curiose  ; 

faceva  coro  ad  esse  il  pronto  riso  deil'oste : 

fuori  la  tempesta  poteva  urlare  e  fischiare  a  suo  comodo 

che  Tarn  si  curava  tanto  della  tempesta  quanto  d'un  fischio. 

La  Cura,  irata  di  vedere  un  uomo  cosi  felice, 

si  annegava  essa  stessa  tra  i  bicchieri  di  birra ! 

Come  farfalle  volanti  verso  1'alveare  cariche  di  tesoro, 

cosi  i  minuti  alati  fuggivano  nel  piacere  : 

i  re  possono  essere  felici,  ma  Tarn  era  piu  glorioso, 

vincitore  di  tutte  le  miserie  della  vita  ! 

Ma  i  piaceri  sono  come  i  papaveri  aperti  : 
voi  ne  cogliete  il  fiore,  le  sue  foglie  si  perdono ! 
O  come  la  neve  cadente  sul  fiurae, 
bianca  un  momento — poi  liquefatta  per  sempre ; 
o  come  1'aurora  boreale 

che  scompare  prima  che  voi  possiate  fissarne  il  luogo  ; 
o  come  1'amabile  forma  dell'arcobaleno, 
che  scompare  in  mezzo  alia  tempesta. 
Nessun  uomo  puo  fermare  n&  il  tempo,  n&  il  mare  ; 
s'approssima  1'ora  che  Tarn  deve  montare  a  cavallo  ; 
questa  ora  e  la  pietra  angolare  della  fabbrica  nera  della  Notte : 
in  questa  critica  ora  egli  monto  sulla  sua  bestia ; 
e  fu  nella  via  con  una  notte  tale, 
che  mai  povero  pescatore  affronto  1'uguale. 
II  vento  soffiava  come  se  avesse  voluto  dare  1'ultimo  respiro ; 
risuonavano    le    ondate    di    pioggia    sbattute    qua    e    Ik    dalla 
tempesta ; 
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la  tenebra  ignhiottiva  i  rapid!  baleni : 

alto,  profondo,  prolungato  muggiva  il  tuono : 

in  quella  notte  anche  un  fanciullo  avrebbe  capito 

che  il  diavolo  aveva  qualche  afifare  per  le  mani. 

Ben  montato  sulla  sua  giumenta  grigia,  Meg, 

che  una  migliore  mai  fu  vista  per  trottare, 

Tarn  se  ne  andava  a  traverso  il  fango  e  la  grandine, 

incurante  della  pioggia,  del  vento  e  dei  lampi ; 

ora  tenendo  fermo  il  suo  bel  berretto  blu, 

ora  canticchiando  qualche  vecchia  canzone  di  Scozia, 

ora  guardandosi  attorno  con  prudente  cura 

per  timore  d'essere  assalito  aH'impensata  dagli  spiriti ; 

si  avvicinava  intanto  alia  chiesa  d'Alloway, 

dove  tutta  la  notte  gridano  i  fantasmi  e  le  civette. 

In  questo  momento  aveva  traversato  il  guado, 

dove  il  procaccio  era  perito  nella  neve ; 

ed  aveva  oltrepassato  gli  alberi  e  la  grossa  pietra 

dove  quelPubbriacone  di  Charlie  si  ruppe  1'osso  del  collo ; 

ed  aveva  traversato  i  cespugli  spinosi  ed  il  mucchio  di  pietre 

dove  i  cacciatori  trovarono  il  fanciullo  assassinate, 

e  lungi  dai  cespugli  spinosi,  il  pozzo 

dove  la  madre  Mungo  s'era  impiccata. 

Innanzi  a  lui  il  Boon  precipitava  le  sue  onde ; 

la  bufera  muggiva  con  piu  violenza  attraverso  i  boschi ; 

i  baleni  fiammeggiavano  da  polo  a  polo ; 

vicino,  sempre  piu  vicino  i  tuoni  rumoreggiavano ; 

quando,  luccicante  fra  gli  alberi  muggenti, 

tutta  in  fiamme  apparve  la  chiesa  d'Alloway ; 

da  ogni  apertura  uscivano  bagliori  di  luce, 

e  di  lontano  s'udivano  allegria  e  danze. 

O  bravo  inspiratore  Giovanni  Grano  d'Orzo, 

quali  danni  tu  ci  puoi  fare  disprezzare  ! 

Con  la  birra  nello  stomaco,  noi  non  temiamo  alcun  male  ; 

ingoiato  1'usquebaug  noi  terremmo  testa  al  Diavolo  ! 

Entrambi  fermentavano  tanto  nella  zucca  di  Tarn, 

che  in  veritk  egli  non  avrebbe  apprezzato  i  diavoli  un  baiocco. 

A  un  tratto  Maggie  s'arresto  tanto  spaventata 

che  solo  per  la  chiamata  delle  redini  e  degli  sproni 
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ella  s'avventuro  verso  la  luce  ; 

«d  allora !   Tarn  vide  uno  strano  spettacolo  ! 

Stregoni  e  spettri  in  una  danza; 

non  cotillon  di  recente  venuto  dalla  Francia, 

ma  vivaci  e  strane  danze  Scozzesi 

•davano  loro  vita  e  1'argento  vivo  ai  piedi: 

sul  davanzale  d'un  finestrone  verso  1'est 

stava  seduto  il  vecchio  Nick  nella  forma  d'una  bestia, 

di  un  canaccio  orribile,  nero,  peloso  ed  enorme ; 

far  della  musica  era  il  suo  mestiere ; 

egli  soffiava  nella  cornamusa  e  la  faceva  urlare 

tanto  che  il  tetto  e  le  mura  tutti  ne  tremavano. 

Bare  stavano  intorno  come  armadii  aperti 

che  mostravano  i  morti  nelle  loro  ultime  vesti : 

e  per  qualche  forza  magica  e  diabolica 

ciascuno  nella  sua  fredda  mano  teneva  una  candela  ; 

per  essa  1'eroico  Tarn 

pote  vedere  sull'altare  consacrato 

le  ossa  di  un  assassino  nei  ferri  del  suo  supplizio ; 

due  fanciulli  non  battezzati,  lunghi  due  palmi ; 

un  ladro  la  corda  del  quaie  da  poco  era  stata  tagliata, 

con  la  bocca  che  dava  ancora  1'ultimo  rantolo ; 

cinque  tomahawks  dal  sangue  arruginiti, 

cinque  scimitarre  insozzate  dall'assassinio ; 

un  cappio  che  aveva  strangolato  un  neonato ; 

un  coltello  che  aveva  aperto  la  gola  di  un  padre 

che  il  figliuolo  aveva  privato  della  vita, 

i  capelli  grigi  del  quale  erano  ancora  appiccicati  al  manico; 

tre  lingue  di  avvocati  contorte 

cucite  di  menzogne  come  il  pastrano  d'un  pezzente 

e  cuori  di  preti,  putrefatti,  neri  come  il  camino 

giacevano  pestiferi,  orribili  in  ogni  luogo 

con  altre  cose  atroci  e  spaventevoli, 

che  il  nominarle  soltanto  sarebbe  delitto. 

Mentre  Tam  guardava  stupito  e  curioso, 

1'allegrezza  e  la  gioia  crescevano  in  enormita  ed  in  furore  ; 

il  pifferaio  soffiava  sempre  con  piu  forza 

e  quelli  che  danzavano  raddoppiavano  di  rap-dita  ; 

saltavano,  s'abbassavano,  s'attraversavano,  s'incrociavano, 
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finche  ciascuna  Strega  sudata  e  fumicante, 
getto  via  le  vesti  e  rientro 
nella  danza  con  la  sola  camicia  ! 

Ora  Tarn  !   O  Tarn  !   se  fossero  esse  state  delle  fanciulle 

rotonde  e  ben  tagliate,  con  tutte  le  loro  attrattive  ; 

e  le  loro  camicie,  invece  di  flanella  sporca, 

fossero  state  di  lino  piu  candido  della  neve ! 

Queste  mie  brache,  unico  paio, 

che  una  volta  erano  pelose,  di  un  bel  pelo  bleu ; 

io  me  le  avrei  tolte  dalle  mie  anche 

per  darle  loro,  per  uno  sguardo  di  quelle  belle  fanciulle ! 

Ma  delle  vecchie  rugose,  muffite  e  grottesche ; 

delle  streghe  senza  polpe,  che  avrebbero  slattato  una  puledra 

saltanti  e  capriolanti  sopra  una  vacca  cornuta, 

mi  meraviglio  che  non  t'abbiano  mosso  lo  stomaco. 

Ma  Tarn  sapeva  perfettamente  quello  che  faceva, 

V'era  una  bella  fanciulla  ed  allegra, 

aggregata  quella  notte  nel  coro  delle  streghe ; 

molto  nota  sulle  sponde  di  Carrick ; 

per  molte  bestie  cui  dette  la  morte, 

e  perche  fece  affondare  molti  belli  battelli, 

e  danneggio  molti  grani  e  molto  orzo 

e  tenne  in  spavento  tutta  la  contrada. 

La  sua  corta  camicia,  di  tela  di  Paisley, 

che  ella  aveva  usato  quando  era  piccolina, 

sebbene  in  lunghezza  molto  scarsa, 

era  la  migliore  ch'ella  avesse  e  n'andava  altera. 

Ah  !   che  poteva  sapere  la  tua  reverenda  Nonna, 

che  quella  camicia  comperata  per  la  sua  piccola  Nannie 

per  due  lire  scozzesi  (esse  erano  tutte  le  sue  economic) 

avrebbe  ornato  una  danza  di  stregoni  ? 

Ma  qui  la  mia  Musa  deve  abbassare  la  sua  ala ; 

tal  volo  £  troppo  alto  per  le  sue  forze ; 

cantare  come  Nannie  saltava  e  volava 

(la  civettuola  agile  essa  era  e  robusta), 

e  come  Tarn  rimase,  come  uno  stregato, 

pensando  d'avere  arricchito  la  sua  vista  ; 

Satana  stesso  se  ne  gloriava  e  si  dimenava  per  piacere, 
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e  saltava  e  suonava  con  tutta  la  sua  possa  : 

finch£  dopo  un  primo  salto,  ed  un  secondo, 

Tarn  fini  con  lo  smarrire  la  ragione 

e  grid6  :   "  Benissimo  la  Camicia-corta  ! " 

Allora  in  un  istante  tutto  si  fece  oscuro : 

ed  appena  era  ripartita  Maggie, 

che  tutta  la  legione  infernale  si  slancio  dietro  i  suoi  passi. 

Come  api  stizzate  ronzanti 

quando  i  pastori  per  predarle  assaliscono  il  loro  alveare ; 

come  nemici  mortali  della  lepre,  inseguenti  essa 

quando,  pop  !   ella  sbuca  sotto  il  loro  naso  ; 

come  folia  precipitantesi  nei  mercati, 

quando  "  Ai  ladro,  al  ladro "  risuonano  le  voci ; 

cost  Maggie  corre,  e  le  streghe  la  inseguono 

con  molte  grida  spaventevoli  e  demoniache. 

Ah,  Tarn  !   Ah,  Tarn !   Tu  avrai  il  tuo  regalo  ! 

Nell' Inferno  esse  ti  arrostiranno  come  una  aringa  ! 

In  vano  la  tua  Caterina  attendera  il  tuo  ritorno  ! 

Caterina  sara  presto  una  povera  vedova  ! 

Ora,  corri  il  piu  che  puoi,  Meg, 

e  guadagna  la  pietra  del  centre  del  ponte 

Ik  potrai  dimenare  la  tua  coda, 

esse  non  potranno  traversare  la  corrente  del  fiume. 

Ma  prima  che  ella  riuscisse  a  toccare  il  centre  del  ponte 

essa  dovette  lasciare  le  sua  coda  al  diavolo, 

perche  Nannie,  molto  piu  innanzi  delle  altre, 

stava  sulla  brava  Maggie 

e  s'afferro  a  Tarn  con  un  furioso  sforzo ; 

ma  essa  poco  conosceva  il  valore  di  Maggie— 

con  un  slancio  ella  mise  in  salvo  il  padrone, 

ma  si  lascio  dietro  la  sua  coda  grigia : 

la  strega  1'avea  presa  per  i  crini 

e  aveva  lasciato  alia  povera  Maggie  un  moncherino. 

Ora  chiunque  di  voi  leggera  questo  racconto  verissimo, 

figli  d'uomo  e  di  femmina,  fate  attenzione  : 

tutte  le  volte  che  vi  sentite  trasportato  a  here. 

o  che  le  camicie  corte  ronzeranno  nel  vostro  capo, 

pensate  !    che  voi  potete  pagarne  la  gioia  troppo  caramente 

ricordatevi  della  giumenta  di  Tarn  o'  Shanter. 
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Ikath  ani  gr.  |f)rjrrtrj0fjk. 

The  errors  of  de  Wailly  are  again  copied  by  Ortensi. 
"To  stap  or  scaur  me"  is  given  "Per  fermarmi  o  storpiarmi."1 
Here,  like  de  Wailly,  he  misunderstands  "  scaur,"  as  mean- 
ing to  "wound"  instead  of  "scare";  and  in  "pouk  my  hips" 
he  again  follows  de  Wailly,  giving  "e  mi  lardellano  i  fianchi"2 
instead  of  "mi  strappiano"3;  "self-conceited  sot"  he  ren- 
ders "saccente  scozzese"*;  "he  gets  his  fairin'"  he  renders 
"  ch'  egli  si  buschera  il  suo  affare !  "5  These  two  latter 
are  translations  of  de  Wailly's  corruptions,  "sufnsant 
Ecossais "  and  "  qu'il  attrape  son  affaire "  respectively, 
and  are,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  reverse  of  Burns's  mean- 
ing, showing  further,  however,  that  it  is  a  translation  of  de 
Wailly's  version  which  Ortensi  gives,  and  not  an  original 
translation  of  Burns.  Enough  of  these  proofs  of  careless- 
ness or  ignorance,  or  both.  The  reader  will  no  doubt 
detect  the  others  for  himself. 

LA  MORTE  ED  IL  DOTTOR  HORNBOOK. 
STORIA   VERA. 

Certi  libri  non  sono  che  menzogne  da  capo  a  fondo, 
e  certe  grand!  menzogne  non  furono  mai  scritte : 
anche  i  ministri,  essi  sono  stati  riconosciuti 

in  santa  estasi 
spacciare  una  enorme  menzogna 

ed  appoggiarla  alia  Scrittura. 

Ma  questo  che  io  sono  per  dire, 

che  ultimamente  avvenne  di  notte, 

&  cosi  vero  come  il  diavolo  nell'inferno 

o  nella  citta  di  Dublino  ; 
che  mai  piu  vicino  ei  viene  a  noi 

£  una  grande  misericordia 

1  To  stop  or  maim  me.  2  To  lard  (or  stuff  with  bacon)  my  hips. 

3  Pouk  me.  4  Sapient  Scot.  B  He  will  seek  after  his  business. 

2  G 
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La  birra  del  casale  mi  aveva  fatto  allegro 

io  non  era  ubbriaco,  ma  ne  aveva  gik  abbastanza ; 

io  barcollava  talvolta,  ma  pertanto  mi  guardava 

d'evitare  i  fossi  ; 
e  monti  colli  pietre  e  cespugli  io  li  distingueva  ancora 

da  fantasmi  e  streghe. 

La  luna  che  saliva  comincio  a  dar  luce 

sopra  le  lontane  colline  di  Cumnock ; 

a  contare  i  suoi  corni,  con  ogni  mia  possa, 

io  mi  misi, 
ma  se  essa  n'avesse  tre  o  quattro 

io  non  posso  dirlo. 

Io  aveva  girato  la  montagna 

e  vacillando  giungeva  al  mulino  di  Willie, 

appoggiandomi  sul  bastone  con  ogni  mia  cura 

per  esser  piu  sicuro  : 
pure  di  tanto  in  tanto  contro  mia  voglia 

io  traballava. 

Lk  io  trovai  qualche  cosa 

che  mi  getto  in  una  spaventevole  irnsoluzione  ; 

una  freccia  imponente  al  di  sopra  d'una  spalla 

vacillante  pendeva; 
una  forca  a  tre  denti  era  posata  sull'altra 

grossa  e  lunga. 

La  sua  statura  pareva  lunga  due  aune  Scozzesi ; 
la  sua  forma  la  piu  singolare  che  io  mai  vidi, 
perche,  pel  diavolo,  ell'era  senza  ventre ! 

E  poi  le  sue  gambe, 
esse  erano  cosi  meschine,  cosi  affilate  e  piccole 

come  barbazzali  di  legno. 

"  Buona  sera "  diss'io :  "  Amico,  siete  stato  voi  a  falciare 
mentre  gli  altri  intendono  a  seminare  ? " 
Egli  parve  facesse  una  specie  di  fermata, 

ma  non  parlo  ; 
alia  fine,  io  dissi :  "  Amico,  dove  andate  voi, 

volete  ritornare?" 
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Egli  par!6  profondamente  :   "II  mio  nome  e  Morte, 
ma  non  aver  paura."     lo  dissi :   "  Per  la  mia  fe, 
voi  siete  venuta  forse  per  troncare  la  mia  vita 
ma  ascoltatemi,  cara  mia, 

10  vi  consiglio  bene  ;   guardatevi  dal  farvi  male, 

vedete,  ecco  un  coltello  ! " 

"  Buon  uomo "  ella  disse,  "  chiudete  il  vostro  coltello, 
o  non  ho  voglia  di  provare  il  suo  valore ; 
ma  se  cosi  fosse,  io  sarei  pronta 

ne  la  circostanza, 
e  non  ms  ne  curerei  piu  di  qiresto  sputacchio 

che  mando  al  di  Ik  della  mia  barba." 

"  Bene,  bene  "  diss'io  "  vada  ; 

venite,  datemi  la  vostra  mano,  e  cosi  siamo  d'accordo ; 

noi  riposeremo  le  nostre  gambe  e  ci  sederemo; 

venite,  datemi  le  vostre  notizie ; 
durante  questo  tempo  voi  avete  bussato  alia  porta 

di  molte  case?" 

"Si,  si"  diss'ella,  e  scosse  il  suo  capo, 
"  e  da  gran  tempo,  da  gran  tempo  infatti 
che  ho  cominciato  a  tagliare  il  filo, 

ed  a  troncare  il  respiro  : 
gli  uomini  devono  fare  qualche  cosa  per  buscare  il  pane 

e  cosi  fa  la  Morte. 

"  Sei  mila  anni  sono  quasi  passati 

da  che  fo  il  mio  mestiere  di  scannatore, 

ed  invano  furono  studiati  molti  piani 

per  fermarmi  o  storpiarmi ; 
finche  un  certo  Hornbook  a  preso  la  cosa  a  se 

e  pel  vero  egli  mi  vincera. 

"Voi  conoscete  lack  Hornbook  nel  casale, 

11  diavolo  cangi  la  sua  pancia  in  un  sacco  di  tabacco : 
egli  ha  cosi  ben  fatto  conoscenza  con  Buchan 

ed  altri  colleghi, 

che  i  fanciulli  mi  fanno  le  fica  ridendo 
e  mi  lardellano  i  fianchi. 
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"  Guardate,  eceo  una  freccia  ed  ecco  un  dardo, 
essi  hanno  ferito  piu  d'un  cuore  gagliardo ; 
ma  il  Dottore  Hornbook  con  1'arte  sua 

e  la  sua  maledetta  abilita, 
ha  fatto  cosi  che  essi  insieme  non  valgono  un  fico — 

al  diavolo  s'essi  riescono  ad  uccidere  ! 

"Ei  fu  proprio  jeri,  senza  andar  piu  lontano, 

io  lanciai  un  bel  colpo  ad  uno ; 

con  minori,  certo,  io  n'ho  ucciso  centinaia ; 

e  cio  non  ostante, 
io  ho  toccato  solo  sull'osso, 

ma  non  dippiu. 

"  Hornbook  era  vicino,  pronto  con  1'arte  sua, 
ed  aveva  cosi  bene  fortificata  la  parte, 
che  quando  io  guardai  il  mio  dardo 

esso  era  cosi  smussato, 
che,  accidenti,  s'esso  avrebbe  forato  il  cuore 

d'un  cavolo  verde  ! 

"  Io  tirai  la  mia  freccia  con  tal  furia 
che  quasi  caddi  per  Io  slancio  ; 
ma  appunto  1'ardito  speziale 

sostenne  il  colpo; 
io  avrei  potuto  cosi  bene  attaccarmi  ad  una  cava 

di  roccia  viva. 

"  Quelli  stessi  che  egli  non  pub  accudire, 
quantunque  egli  non  avesse  mai  visto  il  loro  viso, 
purche...in  una  foglia  di  cavolo  e  glie  la  mandino 

che  appena  egli  la  fiuta, 
la  loro  malattia  e  cio  che  la  guarira 

ei  dice  in  una  volta. 

"  E  poi  le  seghe  d'un  dottore,  ed  i  coltelli 

d'ogni  grandezza,  forma  e  resistenza ; 

tutte  le  specie  di  scatole,  di  vasi  e  di  bottiglie 

egli  e  sicuro  d'averle  ; 
i  loro  nomi  latini  egli  li  ripete  cosi  presto 

come  1'A,  B,  C. 
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"  Cake  di  fossili,  di  terre  e  di  piante ; 
vero  sal  marino  dei  mari ; 
farina  di  fave  e  di  piselli ; 

e  tutto  in  quantita ; 
acquaforte,  qualunque  cosa  volete, 

egli  pub  contentarvi. 

"  Dippiu,  nuovi  e  non  comuni  strumenti; 

spiritus-urinus  di  capponi ; 

raschiature,  limature,  tritature  di  corna  di  bachi 

distillati  per  s<!; 
sale  alcalino  di  ritagli  di  code  di  zanzare, 

e  molte  altre  cose." 

"Tanto  peggio  ora  per  le  fosse  del  becchino  Johnie  Ged" 

diss'io  :   "  se  queste  notizie  sono  vere  ! 

II  suo  bel  recinto  dove  crescevano  le  margherite 

bianche  e  belle, 
nessun  dubbio  che  saranno  solcate  dall'aratro; 

Johnie  sara  rovinato  ! " 

La  creatura  getto  un  grido  feroce, 

e  disse :  "  Voi  non  avrete  bisogno  dell'aratro, 

i  cimiteri  saranno  presto  abbastanza  lavorati, 

non  abbiate  timore  : 
essi  saranno  presto  rotti  da  molte  fosse 

in  due  o  tre  anni. 

"  Per  un  uomo  che  ho  ucciso  di  natural  morte, 

per  perdita  di  sangue  o  mancanza  di  respiro, 

questa  notte  io  sono  libera  di  prendere  il  mio  giuramento 

che  la  sapienza  di  Hornbook 
ne  ha  vestiti  una  ventina  dell'ultima  loro  veste 

con  le  sue  gocce  e  le  sue  pillole. 

"  Un  onesto  tessitore  di  suo  mestiere, 

la  moglie  del  quale  non  aveva  le  mani  atte  al  bisogno, 

comprb  quattro  soldi  d'una  mistura  per  guarirle  la  testa 

che  era  malata : 
la  donna  si  pose  dolcemente  nel  suo  letto 

e  piu  non  parlb. 
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"  Un  proprietario  di  compagna  s'era  buscato  dei  vermi 

o  dei  borborigmi  nel  suo  intestine  ; 

il  suo  unico  figlio  ando  pel  dottor  Hornbook 

e  lo  pago  bene. 
II  giovane,  per  due  buone  giovani  agnella 

divenne  egli  stesso  proprietario. 

"  Una  bella  ragazza  (voi  conoscete  il  suo  nome) 

s'era  gonfiato  il  ventre  con  una  bevanda  mal  fabbricata ; 

essa  s'affido  per  nascondere  il  disonore, 

alle  cure  di  Hornbook ; 
Horn  la  spedi  alia  sua  ultima  dimora, 

per  nasconderlo  Ik. 

"  Ecco  un  saggio  della  condotta  di  Hornbook ; 
cosi  egli  va  avanti  di  giorno  in  giorno ; 
cosi  egli  avvelena,  uccide  e  sgozza 

e  ben  pagato  per  questo  ; 
ma  egli  mi  priva  della  mia  preda  legale 

con  la  sua  dannata  vilta. 

"Ma,  ascoltate  !    lo  vi  diro  d'un  progetto, 
pero  a  nessuno  voi  dovete  palesarlo  ; 
io  inchiodero  morto  il  saccente  scozzese 

come  una  aringa  ; 
appena  ci  incontreremo  io  scommetto  un  groat 

che  egli  si  buschera  il  suo  affare  ! " 

Ma  proprio  allora  cominciava  a  raccontarlo, 

quando  il  vecchio  martello  della  chiesa  batte  sulle  campane 

una  ora  piccola  dopo  la  mezzanotte  : 

ci  levammo  entrambi  : 
io  presi  la  via  che  meglio  mi  piacque, 

e  cosi  fece  la  Morte. 


^0  a  Jttottse. 

De  Wailly's  rendering  is  here  again  slavishly  followed, 
even   in   its   most   palpable   errors.      "Cow'rin"   is   "sei- 
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vaggia,"  and  "  silly  wa's  "  are  "  misere  mura,"  being  respect- 
ively renderings  of  the  "  farouche  "  and  "  miserables  murs  " 
of  de  Wailly,  without  reference  to  the  meaning  of  Burns. 
The  same  remark  applies  all  through  the  poem. 


AD  UN  TOPO 

AL  QUALE   IO   AVEVA   DISTRUTTO   IL    NIDO   COL   MIO  ARATRO 
NEL  NOVEMBRE   DEL    1785. 

Bestiolina  liscia,  .selvaggia,  timorosa, 

oh !   qual  panico  nel  tuo  seno  ! 

Non  hai  bisogno  di  fuggire  cosi  prestamente 

e  d'un  passo  cosi  precipitate  ! 
Mi  ripugnerebbe  di  correre  dietro  a  te 

col  micidiale  nettatoio  ! 

lo  sono  veramente  dolente  che  la  dominazione  dell'uomo 

ha  rotto  il  patto  sociale  della  natura, 

e  ch'essa  giustifica  questa  cattiva  opinione 

che  ti  fa  fuggire 
innanzi  a  me,  tuo  povero  compagno  sulla  terra 

e  mortal  come  te ! 

So  bene  che  talvolta  tu  rubi  ! 

Ma  che  cosa  ?     Povera  bestiolina,  tu  devi  vivere ! 

Di  tanto  in  tanto  una  spica  di  grano  su  due  dozzine 

e  una  debole  domanda : 
cib  portera  felicita  ai  resto 

e  non  mi  fara  mai  difetto ! 

Tutta  la  tua  piccola  casetta  in  rovina ! 
I  venti  ne  disperdono  le  misere  mura  ! 
E  nulla,  al  presente,  per  fabbricarne  un'altra 

di  muschio  verde  ! 
Ed  i  venti  del  freddo  dicembre  che  arrivano 

aspri  e  mordenti  ! 

Tu  vedevi  i  campi  nudi  e  spogliati 
e  il  rigoroso  inverno  venire, 
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e  ben  caldo  qui,  al  riparo  del  suo  soffio, 

tu  credevi  di  dimorare, 
quando,  crac  !  il  vomero  crudele  e  passato 

attraverso  la  tua  cella ! 

Questo  piccolo  ammasso  di  foglie  e  di  canapa 

chi  sa  quanti  rosicchiamenti  t'£  costato  ! 

Ora  tu  sei  stato  espulso,  in  premio  dei  tuoi  lavori ; 

senza  casa  ne  rifugio 
per  sopportare  le  nevi  liquefatte  dell'inverno 

e  le  fredde  bianche  brinate. 

Ma  tu,  o  topolino,  non  sei  il  solo 

a  provare  che  la  preveggenza  soventi  puo  riuscir  vana  : 

i  piani  meglio  combinati  dei  topi  e  degli  uomini 

spesso  riescono  alia  rovescia 
e  non  ci  lasciano  che  dolore  e  pena 

in  luogo  della  promessa  gioia. 

Tu  sei  ancora  felice  comparato  a  me ! 

il  solo  presente  ti  riguarda ; 

ma  ahime,  io  getto  1'occhio  indietro 

sopra  lugubri  prospettive 
e  cio  che  e  innanzi,  benche  io  non  possa  vederci, 

io  1'indovino  o  Io  temo  ! 

The  remarks  made  above  on  the  poems  apply  equally 
to  the  songs. 


tolm  hac. 
is  translated  literally  from  de  Wailly,  not  from  Burns. 

BANNOCH  BURN. 
ARRINGA   DI   ROBERTO   BRUCE   ALLA   SUA  ARMATA. 

Scozzesi  che  avete  sanguinato  sotto  Wallace, 
Scozzesi  che  Bruce  a  sovente  condotti, 
siate  i  benvenuti  nel  vostro  letto  sanguinolento 
o  nella  vittoria  gloriosa  ! 
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Ecco  il  giorno  ed  ecco  1'ora, 
vedete  la  fronte  della  battaglia  oscurarsi, 
vedete  appressarsi  le  forze  dell'orgoglioso  Edoardo  — 
Edoardo  !  le  catena  e  la  schiavitu  ! 

Chi  sara  un  infame  traditore  ? 

Chi  riempira  la  sua  tomba  d'una  vigliaccheria  ? 

Chi  e  cosi  basso  da  essere  schiavo? 

Traditore  !  Vile  !  Volgi  le  spalle  e  fuggi ! 

Chi  pel  Re  e  pel  Diritto  della  Scozia 

vuol  menare  con  ardore  la  spada  della  liberta, 

vivere  libero  o  morire  libero? 

Caledoniano,  avanti,  con  me  ! 

Per  i  mali  e  le  pene  della  oppressione  ! 

Per  voi  figli  incatenati  in  schiavitu  ! 

Noi  seccheremo  le  nostre  piu  preziose  vene. 

Ma  essi  saranno  —  essi  saranno  liberi ! 

Rovesciamo  questi  fieri  usurpatori ! 
Cada  un  tiranno  in  ciascun  nemico  ! 
La  Liberta  e  in  ogni  colpo? 

Avanti  !  Vincere  o  morire  ! 


JUlb 

So  painfully  closely  is  de  Wailly  copied,  and  not  Burns, 
that  even 

"  Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot," 

where  there  was  an  opportunity  of  showing  some  small  shred 
of  independent  following  of  the  original  by  using  the  word 
"friendship"  or  such,  is  neglected,  and  de  Wailly's 

"Est-ce  que  notre  ancienne  liaison  s'oublierait  ? " 
is  slavishly  reproduced  by  Ortensi, 

"  La  nostra  antica  relazione  e  obliata  ? " 
Indeed,  he  follows   de  Wailly  so  slavishly  that   he  even 
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exaggerates  his  errors.  "  A  cup  of  kindness "  de  Wailly 
renders  "un  coup  de  bonne  amitie"."  Ortensi  translates 
this  into  the  literal  "  un  colpo  di  buona  amicizia," 
forgetting  that  "  colpo "  has  not  the  double  meaning  in 
Italian  that  "coup"  has  in  French,  and  he  is  therefore 
either  ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  the  original ;  and  so 
on  throughout. 

IL  BUON  TEMPO  ANDATO. 

La  nostra  antica  relazione  e  obliata  ? 

Non  si  ridestera  piu  nel  nostro  spirito? 

La  nostra  antica  relazione  e  obliata? 

E  con  essa  i  giorni  del  buon  tempo  andato? 

Coro. 

Per  il  buon  tempo  andato,  mio  caro, 

per  il  buon  tempo  andato, 

noi  beveremo  ancora  un  colpo  di  buona  amicizia, 
per  il  buon  tempo  andato. 

Noi  siamo  stati  a  correre  insieme  sulle  colline 
e  abbiam  colto  le  belle  margherite  ; 
ma  piu  d'una  volta  abbiamo  trascinato  i  piedi  stanchi 
dopo  il  buon  tempo  andato. 

Noi  ci  siamo  tutti  due  infangati  nel  ruscello 
dal  levare  del  sole  fino  a  mezzodi ; 
ma  i  vasti  mari  ban  ruggito  tra  noi 

dupo  il  buon  tempo  andato. 

Ed  ecco  la  mia  mano,  mio  fedele  amico, 

e  dammi  la  tua, 

e  noi  beveremo  un  colpo  di  tutto  cuore 

per  il  buon  tempo  andato. 

E  sicuramente  voi  terrete  la  vostra  pinta 

e  sicuramente  io  terro  la  mia, 

e  noi  berremo  un  colpo  di  buona  amicizia 

per  il  buon  tempo  andato. 
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Jf 0htt  Jtedenccm. 

This  piece  lends  itself  so  easily  to  translation  that  an 
error  is  not  easy.     Ortensi  makes  a  mistake  however  in 

the  line — 

"And  sore  surpris'd  them  all," 

which  he  renders — 

"E  sorprese  tutti  con  dispiacere." 1 

He  misreads  "sore,"  which  has  the  meaning  here  of  the 
German  "sehr,"  and  would,  I  think,  have  been  more 
correctly  rendered  by  "smisuratamente." 

GIOVANNI  GRAN  D'ORZO. 
BALLATA. 

Vi  erano  in  Oriente  tre  re, 

tre  re  grand!  ed  orgogliosi ; 

ed  essi  avevano  solennemente  giurato 

che  Giovanni  Grand'orzo  morirebbe. 

Essi  presero  un  aratro  e  fatto  un  solco  e  gettatovelo 
ricoprirono  di  zolle  il  suo  capo  ; 
ed  essi  ban  giurato  solennemente 
che  Giovanni  Grand'orzo  £  morto. 

Ma  la  gaia  primavera  torn  6  amabilinente, 

e  le  pioggie  caddero  ; 

Giovanni  Grand'orzo  ricomparve 

e  sorprese  tutti  con  dispiacere. 

Venne  1'ardente  sole  d'estate 

ed  egli  divenne  grande  e  forte ; 

il  suo  capo  ben  armato  di  puntute  spiche 

che  nessuno  poteva  lederlo. 

II  grigio  autunno  arrive  dolcemente 

ed  egli  si  fece  scialbo  e  pallido ; 

i  suoi  tremanti  nodi,  il  suo  capo  abbattuto 

mostravanlo  prossimo  a  cadere. 

JAnd  surprised  all  with  displeasure. 
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II  suo  colore  impallidiva  sempre  piu, 
egli  cadde  per  maturita  ; 
e  allora  i  suoi  nemici  cominciarono 
a  dimostrargli  la  loro  furiosa  rabbia. 

Essi  prendono  un'arma  lunga  e  tagliente 
e  lo  tagliano  al  ginocchio  : 
poi  lo  legano  sopra  una  carretta 
come  un  malfattore  falsario. 

Lo  stendono  a  terra  e  sul  dorso 
lo  caricano  di  bastonate  : 

10  levano  innanzi  alia  tempesta 
e  lo  girano  e  rigirano. 

Riempiono  una  nera  fossa 

di  acqua  fino  agli  orli  : 

ci  affogano  Giovanni  Grand'orzo ; 

vi  affondi  o  vi  galleggi. 

Poi  lo  stendono  sul  suolo, 
per  dargli  maggior  dolore. 
E  finch£  da  un  segno  di  vita 
essi  lo  sbalzano  avanti  e  indietro. 

Essi  consumano  su  devorante  fiamma 

11  midollo  delle  sue  ossa ; 

ma  il  mugnaio  lo  tratta  peggio  di  tutti  — 
egli  lo  schiaccia  fra  due  pietre. 

Ed  essi  prendon  il  sangue  del  suo  cuore, 
e  lo  bevono  girando  la  coppa  : 
e  finche  piu  e  piu  ne  bevono 
la  loro  gioia  sempre  piu  cresce. 

Giovanni  Grand'orzo  era  un  coraggioso  eroe 
di  nobile  impresa ; 

e  se  voi  non  fate  che  saggiare  il  suo  sangue 
esso  rinfranchera  il  vostro  coraggio. 

Esso  fa  che  1'uomo  dimentica  il  suo  dolore ; 
innalza  tutte  le  sue  gioie ; 
esso  fa  cantare  il  cuore  della  vedova 
sebbene  la  lacrima  stagni  nel  suo  occhio. 
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Dunque  inneggiamo  a  Giovanni  Grand'orzo 

ciascuno  il  bicchiere  nella  mano 

e  che  la  sua  grande  posterita 

mai  venga  meno  nell'antica  Scozia  ! 


Jftarg 

With  "bide  the  stour"  he  follows  de  Wailly  with 
"tollererei  la  polvere,"  and  again  generally  copies  the 
French  rendering  instead  of  the  original. 

MARY  MORI  SON. 

O  Mary,  vieni  alia  finestra, 

6  1'ora  desiata,  1'ora  convenuta ! 

Lasciami  vedere  quel  sorriso  e  quello  sguardo 

che  rendono  povero  il  tesoro  dell'avaro  : 

con  qual  gioia  io  tollererei  la  polvere, 

povero  schiavo,  di  sole  in  sole, 

se  io  potessi  assicurarmi  questa  ricca  ricompensa, 

la  bella  Mary  Morison  ! 

leri  quando  al  suon  de  la  tremante  corda 
la  danza  traversava  la  sala  illuminata, 
il  mio  pensiero  void  a  te  ; 
io  sedeva,  ma  senza  intendere  n&  vedere  : 
abbench&  questa  fosse  graziosa,  e  quella  bella, 
e  quella  laggiu  la  simpatica  di  tutta  la  citta, 
io  sospirai  e  dissi  innanzi  a  tutte  : 
"  Voi  non  siete  pero  Mary  Morison." 

O  Mary  puoi  tu  fugare  la  oace 
di  colui  che  sarebbe  felice  di  morire  per  te? 
O  puoi  tu  spezzare  il  cuore  di  colui 
che  ha  una  sola  colpa,  quella  d'amarti  ? 
Se  tu  non  vuoi  rendere  amore  per  amore, 
abbi  per  Io  meno  pieta  di  me  ! 
Un  pensiero  crudele  non  pu6  essere 
pensiero  di  Mary  Morison. 
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is  rendered  fairly  as  to  the  meaning,  but  the  song  is 
difficult  to  recognize  in  its  Italian  drapery. 

"How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fair" 
dressed  up  into 

"  Come  potete  voi  fiorire  cosi  freschi  e  incantevoli,"  * 

seems  to  show  by  its  lumbering  length,  though  giving  the 
meaning,  that  the  songs  of  Burns  cannot  be  presented  to 
the  Italian  world  in  a  form  even  approaching  the  beauty 
and  charm  of  the  original. 

LE  RIVE  DEL  DOON. 
O  colline  e  poggi  del  bel  Boon 
come  potete  voi  fiorire  cosi  freschi  e  incantevoli  ? 
Come  potete  voi  cantare,  o  uccelletti, 
quando  io  sono  cosi  affranto,  cosi  carco  di  pene  ? 
Tu  spezzerai  il  mio  cuore,  o  uccello  saltellante 
e  folleggiante  sul  biancospino  fiorito  : 
tu  mi  ricordi  le  finite  gioie, 
le  gioie  partite  che  non  tornan  piu. 

Sovente  ho  errato  presso  il  bel  Boon 

per  vedere  le  rose  e  i  caprifogli  intrecciati  ; 

ed  ogni  uccello  cantava  il  suo  amore 

ed  io  stesso  cantavo  il  mio  : 

col  cuore  leggiero,  io  colsi  una  rosa 

tanto  bella  sopra  un  albero  spinoso  : 

e  il  mio  perfido  amante  mi  rubo  la  rosa, 

ma,  ahim&  !,   ei  mi  lascio  la  spina. 


^o  JEarg  in 

Ortensi   makes  a  pretty   poem  of  it,  with   some   occa- 
sional liberties,  one  of  them  a  very  strange  one  — 

"  Vedi  tu  il  tuo  amante  errante  sulla  terra  "  2 

1How  can  you  bloom  so  fresh  and  enchantingly  ? 
2See'st  thou  thy  lover  wandering  upon  the  earth. 
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is  given  for 

"See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid." 

This  rendering  is  rather  inexplicable,  and  "  amante  errante  " 
is  not  very  melodious.  The  piece  is  not  unenjoyable,  if 
we  could  forget  the  musical  flow  of  the  original. 

A  MARIA  IN  CIELO. 
O  mattutina  Stella,  dal  raggio  pallido, 

che  ami  salutare  1'alba  mattinale, 
tu  annunci  di  nuovo  il  giorno 

nel  quale  Maria  fu  strappata  dal  mio  cuore 

0  Maria  !   cara  ombra  fuggita  ! 
Dov'e  il  luogo  del  tuo  felice  ripose  ? 

Vedi  tu  il  tuo  amante  errante  sulla  terra? 
Ne  ascolti  tu  gli  strazianti  sospiri  ? 

Dimentichero  io  quest'ora  sacrosanta  ? 

Dimentichero  io  il  bosco  santificato 
presso  il  sinuoso  Ayr  dove  noi  c'incontrammo, 

per  vivere  un  giorno  d'amore  caduco  ? 

L'eternitk  non  potra  cancellare 

questi  cari  ricordi  dell'estasi  passate, 
e  la  tua  immagine  nel  nostro  ultimo  amplesso  : 

Ah  !   noi  non  sognavamo  ch'era  1'ultimo  ! 

Baciava  1'Ayr  mormorante  i  sassi  delle  sue  rive 

ombrose  di  boschi  selvaggi  e  verdi ; 
le  betulle  odoranti  ed  il  pallido  biancospino 

s'allacciavano  amorosamente  in  questa  scena  incantevole. 

1  fiori  germogliavano  lascivi  per  essere  colti, 
gli  uccelli  cantavano  1'amore  sulle  piante, 

finchfe  anzi  tempo  il  sole  in  un  tramonto  di  fuoco 
proclamo  la  fuga  del  giorno  alato. 

Sempre  questi  ricordi  vegliano  nella  mia  mente, 
che  li  custodisce  con  tenera  ed  avara  cura : 

il  tempo  non  fa  che  renderne  1'impressione  piu  profonda, 
come  i   ruscelli   che   si  scavano   sempre  piu  profondo  il 
loro  letto. 
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O  Maria,  cara  ombra  fuggita  ! 

Dov'e  il  luogo  del  tuo  felice  riposo? 
Vedi  di  Ik  tu  il  tuo  amante  errante  ancora  in  terra  ? 

Ascolti  tu  i  miei  disperati  sospiri  ? 

In  his  humorous  pieces  Ortensi  still  follows  de  Wailly. 

The   renderings   are   creditable   in  so   far  as   de  Wailly's 

are,    though,  as  always,    the   garb  makes   the  piece   look 
strange. 


DUNCAN  GRAY. 

Duncan  Gray  venne  qui  per  corteggiare 

ah  !   ah  !   qual  corte  ! 
1'allegra  notte  del  Natale  quando  noi  siamo  ebbri 

ah  !   ah  !   qual  corte  ! 

Maggie  levo  ben  alta  la  testa 
lo  guardo  di  sbieco  e  sdegnosamente 
e  tenne  il  povero  Duncan  a  rispettosa  distanza. 
ah  !   ah  !   qual  corte  ! 

Duncano  supplico  e  Duncano  prego, 

ah  !   ah  !   qual  corte  ! 
Meg  fu  sorda  come  Ailsa  Craig 

ah  !   ah  !    qual  corte  ! 

Duncano  sospiro  dentro  e  fuori, 
pianse  da  impazzire  e  da  perdere  gli  occhi, 
parlo  di  gettarsi  in  una  cascata  ; 
ah  !   ah  !   qual  corte  ! 

Tempo  e  caso  non  sono  che  una  marea, 

ah  !    ah  !    qual  corte  ! 
L'amor  spregiato  e  duro  a  supportarsi 

ah  !   ah  !    qual  corte  ! 
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Moriro  io  come  un  pazzo 
diss'egli,  per  una  suberba  donna  ? 
Ella  pu6  andare  in  Francia  per  me  ! 
ah  !   ah  !   qual  corte  ! 

Come  cio  arrive,  dite  o  dottori, 

ah  !   ah  !  qual  corte  ! 
Meg  cadde  malata — mentre  egli  guariva 

ah  !   ah  !   qual  corte  ! 

Oualche  cosa  la  torturava  nel  cuore; 
per  sollevarsi  elle  dette  un  sospiro, 
ed,  ahi  !,   i  suoi  occhi  dicevano  tante  cose ! 
ah  !   ah  !   qual  corte  ! 

Duncan  era  un  fanciullo  di  grazia 

ah  !   ah  !   qual  corte  ! 
Lo  stato  di  Maggie  era  pietoso 

ah  !   ah  !   qual  corte  ! 

Duncan  non  poteva  esser  la  sua  morte; 
la  pieta  trionfante  soffoco  la  sua  collera : 
ora  essi  sono  allegri  e  felici 
ah  !  ah  !   qual  corte  ! 


The  chorus  of  this  song  baffles  Ortensi,  as  indeed  it 
has  baffled  many  others.  He  stumbles  also  over  "O' 
what'n  a  style,"  which  he  renders  "  od  in  qual'  anno " 1 
instead  of  "de  qual  stile,"2  and  he  makes  sad  havoc 
with  the  line 

"  This  chap  will  dearly  like  our  kin'," 
which  he  renders  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  one  wonder 

1Or  in  what  year. 
2  See  page  150. 
2  H 
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what  meaning  he  attaches  to  the  song,  and  if  he  attaches 
any  definite  meaning  to  the  line  in  question,  as  he 
gives  it 

"  Che  questo  giovane  sara  caramente  come  nostro  re," l 
a  fearful  and  wonderful  concoction  for  the  pithy  line  of 
Burns. 

ROBIN, 

Vi  era  un  garzone  ch'era  nato  a  Kyle, 
ma  in  qual  giorno  od  in  qual'  anno  ? 

10  penso  che  non  val  la  pena 
d'essere  cosi  precisi  con  Robin. 

Robin  era  un  corridore 

corridore  buontempone,  corridore  buontempone  ; 

Robin  era  un  corridore 

corridore  buontempone,  corridore  buontempone. 

11  penultimo  anno  del  nostro  monarca 
era  cominciato  da  venticinque  giorni  : 

fu  allora  che  un  colpo  di  vento  di  Gennaio 
mando  la  sua  strenna  a  Robin. 

La  commare  gli  guardo  nel  palmo  della  mane  ; 

chi  vivra  vedra,  dess'ella, 

questo  fanciullone  non  sara  uno  sciocco, 

io  penso  che  noi  lo  chiameremo  Robin. 

Egli  avra  grandi  e  piccoli  infortunii 
ma  sempre  un  cuore  al  disopra  d'essi : 
egli  sara  sempre  un  cuore  per  noi, 
noi  saremo  orgogliosi  di  Robin. 

Ma  sicuro  come  tre  volte  tre  fan  nove, 

io  vedo  in  ogni  tratto  e  linea 

che  questo  giovane  sara  caramente  come  nostro  re, 

ed  io  mi  rallegro  con  te,  Robin. 

1  That  this  youth  will  be  dearly  as  our  king. 
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Buona  fede,  diss'  ella,  ed  io  dubito 
che  voi  metterete  discordia  tra  le  fanciulle  ; 
ma  voi  potete  avere  venti  difetti,  peggiori, 
cosi  la  Benedizione  e  su  voi,  Robin. 

Robin  era  un  corridore 

corridore  buontempone,  corridore  buontempone  ; 

Robin  era  un  corridore 

corridore  buontempone,  corridore  buontempone. 

Some  of  the  errors  in  the  other  pieces  are  too  ridiculous. 

"  The  auld  guidwife's  weel  hoardit  nits " 
becomes 

"II  bel  mucchio  de  noci  della  vecchia  megera "  ; 1 

this  should  of  course  be  "  massaja."  In  "  Auld  Rob 
Morris," 

"  His  darling  and  mine," 

he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  corrupt,  in  an  incomprehensible 
way,  into 

"la  sua  cara  e  beniamina" 

beniamina  being  the  feminine  for  Benjamin,  whatever  he 
means  by  that.  "Riding  graith"  in  "Holy  Fair"  is  "atto 
da  cavalcare  "  2  instead  of  "  abito  "  3 :  and  finally,  in  the 
"Poem  of  Life"  occurs  an  instance  of  carelessness,  which 
makes  his  rendering  exceedingly  funny.  Referring  to 
"  auld  Satan  "  Burns  says 

"  Syne,  whip  !   his  tail  ye'll  ne'er  cast  saut  on." 
This  de  Wailly  translates  with  almost  verbal  accuracy — 
"  Et,  courez  sus  !  vous  ne  lui  mettrez  jamais  de  sel  sur  la  queue." 

1  The  fine  heap  of  nuts  of  the  old  shrew. 

2  Act  (or  way)  of  riding. 
8  Dress. 
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Ortensi  seems  carelessly  to  have  read  "sel"  (salt)  as 
"selle"  (saddle)  and  so  we  have  the  comical  reading 

"  e  correte  su  !  voi  non  gli  metterete  ma  la  sella  sulla  coda."1 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  ludicrous  picture  of 
"auld  Satan"  careering  about  with  "a  saddle"  on  his 
tail  might  have  warned  him  that  there  was  something 
wrong  in  his  "uptak'." 

Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  possibly  some  of  the 
blunders  may  be  due  to  misprints,  for  the  book  so 
abounds  in  printer's  errors  as  to  show  that  any  correction 
of  proofs  that  may  have  taken  place  must  have  been  of 
the  most  superficial  nature.  Superficiality,  unfortunately, 
is  only  too  painfully  characteristic  of  the  translations 
themselves. 

The  writer  of  an  English  preface  to  this  work  says  he 
advised  the  author  "to  throw  his  translation  of  Burns 
into  a  metrical  form,"  and  adds,  "it  is  not  enough  that 
a  translator  reproduces  his  author's  meaning,  he  must 
also  strive  to  convey  to  the  reader  of  the  translation,  as 
near  as  possible,  the  same  impression  as  the  original  con- 
veys to  those  conversant  with  it.  This  is  what  Signor 
Ortensi  has  aimed  at."  The  characteristics  of  a  good 
translation  are  exceedingly  well  stated  in  these  words, 
but  whilst  fully  appreciating  the  time  and  labour  spent, 
and  no  doubt  the  kindly  intention,  no  one  will  consider 
for  a  moment  that  Signor  Ortensi  has  achieved  his  pur- 
pose, whatever  he  may  have  aimed  at.  I  see  the  present 
volume  is  called  "  Parte  Prima,"  and  so  infer  that 
further  translations  will  appear.  If  so,  Signor  Ortensi 
must  become  better  acquainted  with  the  original;  avoid 

1  And,  quick  !  you  will  never  put  the  saddle  on  his  tail. 
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the  abject,  slavish  following  of  other  translators;  avoid 
the  long,  lumbering  lines  which  are  so  abundant;  try  to 
write  the  songs  so  that  they  can  be  sung  to  the  music 
to  which  the  original  songs  are  set;  then  he  may  accom- 
plish the  desirable  achievement  so  fittingly  described  by 
the  amiable  writer  of  this  English  preface. 


SCOTTISH  GAELIC. 

IN  coming  to  the  ancient  languages  of  our  own  country 
I  have  had  more  difficulty  in  discovering  translations  than 
I  had  even  with  the  Russian  version ;  neither  in  Scottish 
Gaelic,  Irish  Gaelic,  nor  Welsh  has  any  volume  of  Burns's 
translations  been  published.  I  have  succeeded  in  getting 
a  few  from  magazines,  and  otherwise,  rendered  into  each 
of  these  tongues,  which  I  now  place  before  the  reader. 

Scottish  Gaelic. — Not  knowing  Gaelic,  at  least  to  an 
extent  to  be  of  the  slightest  use  in  this  task,  and  being 
unable  to  carry  out  the  plan  indicated  in  the  preface, 
I  had  recourse  to  a  valued  friend  of  high  intellectual 
endowments  and  scholarly  attainments,  equally  at  home 
in  deep  thought  and  lofty  expression  in  both  the  English 
and  Gaelic  languages,  to  assist  me  in  my  dilemma.  With 
that  kindness  which  an  old  and  valued  friendship  alone 
can  inspire,  he  writes  me : — 

"  To  translate  Lowland  Scotch  into  the  ancient  Celtic 
tongue  of  the  Highlander  is  quite  as  difficult  as  to  turn 
Burns's  poetry  into  Greek  or  Latin.  The  languages  are 
fundamentally  distinct.  Highland  poets  and  scholars  have 
made  repeated  attempts,  but  with  no  such  success  as  to 
justify  us  in  saying  that  any  of  his  songs  or  poems  are 
sung  or  recited  in  any  of  their  social  gatherings.  The 

translations,  though  interesting  as  scholarly  exercises,  have 
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not  melted  into  the  Celtic  mind  and  mixed  with  their 
native  poetry.  Burns  in  Gaelic  is  a  David  in  armour. 
His  movements  lack  freedom,  grace,  and  vivacity.  The 
mental  atmosphere  in  which  the  Highland  poet  lives,  makes 
him  into  another  type  of  man.  Nature,  for  her  own  sake,  is 
passionately  loved  by  him  and  minutely  described ;  here  are 
no  vague  and  languid  descriptions  like  Thomson's  '  Seasons,' 
but  vivid  and  glowing  sketches  of  nature  seen  face  to  face, 
and  her  magic  felt  in  intense  emotions  of  awe  and  rapture 
by  the  poet.  There  is  little  humour  in  Celtic  poetry,  and 
very  little  of  the  typical  varieties  of  men  and  women,  and 
scarcely  a  trace  of  that  mental  and  moral  anatomy  of  the 
soul  so  common  in  modern  poetry.  Love  songs  abound 
— form  and  features  described  in  full — but  of  the  inner 
and  true  woman,  next  to  nothing.  In  Burns,  nature,  which 
he  loves  with  such  boundless  love,  is  yet  subordinate  to 
the  human  interest.  Every  type  of  man  and  woman  he 
sees  :  the  reckless  and  rollicking  crew  at  Poosie  Nansie's 
is  sculptured  out  into  individual  forms  by  an  art  and  power 
of  character-reading  altogether  foreign  to  the  Celtic  Muse. 
Burns's  unseen  world — of  ghosts  and  witches  (including 
poor  old  Nicky  Ben  himself,  whom  he  makes  us  love 
rather  than  fear)  all  belong  to  another  mode  of  conception, 
vitally  distinct  from  that  of  the  Celts.  In  Burns  it  is 
humour,  fancy,  fun ;  the  Celtic  poet  would  represent  them 
as  awful  powers  that  rule  in  the  Spirit  world.  'Tarn  o' 
Shanter'  could  hardly  have  been  written  in  the  Highlands. 
"  The  heroic  element  in  Burns — his  life-long  devotion 
and  enthusiasm  for  Bruce  and  Wallace  and  all  things 
Scottish — would  touch  a  kindred  chord  in  the  Highland 
nature  :  loyalty,  devotion,  (and  courage)  to  a  cause  or  a 
chief  is  the  essence  of  the  Celtic  nature.  This  Celtic 
strain  Burns  undoubtedly  possessed.  In 
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(Scots,  toha  hae, 

this  feeling  has  found  its  expression — fierce,  abrupt,  con- 
densed, every  line  an  appeal  to  the  heroic  in  man,  or 
infamy  to  the  coward,  traitor,  and  slave." 

The  Rev.  Angus  Maclntyre's  translation  is  about  as 
faithful  as  it  well  could  be.  It  is  ingenious  and  ener- 
getic, but  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  loud  beat  of 
Burns's  war-drum,  and  the  marvellous  "  Ca  prosneach " l 
fire  that  fills  every  line  in  its  original  Scottish  verse,  are 
largely  lost  by  being  turned  into  a  smoother  language. 

BKOSNACHADH  BHRUCE. 

[Translated  by  the  late  Rev.  Angus  Maclntyre,  Kinlochspelvie,  Mull. 
Extracted  from  Filidh  nam  Beann  ("The  Mountain  Songster"). 
Glasgow,  Archibald  Sinclair.] 

Threun',  le  Wallace,  dh'  fhuiling  creuchd  ! 
'S  le  Bruce  chaidh  dan'  gu  kr  nan  euchd  ! 
Nis  iarraibh  bks  am  blar  nam  beum, 

No  buaidh  gu  treun  'san  strith ! 

So  latha  'chruais — an  uair  tha  lath'ir  ! 
Feuch  feuchd  fo'n  cruaidh  air  cluan  an  air  ! 
A  teachd  le'n  uaill  gu  buaireas  blair ! 
A  dheanamh  traillean  dhibh  ! 

Co  'thig  do'n  strith  neo-dhileas,  claon  ? 
Cd  'dh'  ianadh  uaigh  ach  cluan  an  raoin  ? 
Co  'striocadh  sios  gu  diblidh  faoin 

Air  cul  nan  claon-fhear  clith  ? 

Co  'n  cks  an  righ,  a  riogh'chd  'sa  reachd, 
Bheir  beum  nan  geur-lann  treun  an  gleachd, 
Gu  buaidh  a'm  blar,  no  bks  'na  bheachd, 
An  gaisgeach  leanadh  mi. 

1  War  incitement. 
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Ar  truaighe  's  teinn,  ar  n-ainneirt  chruaidh, 
'Sar  sliochd  an  sas  na'n  traillibh  truagh' ; 
O'r  cuislibh  traight'  air  sgath  ar  sluaigh, 
Thig  saorsa  bhuan  le  sith  ! 

Biodh  uaibhrich  sleucht'  fo'r  beuma  bkis  ; 
Fear  ainneirt  dh'eug  'nuair  gh&lleas  namh, 
Tha  saorsa  fhe"in  a'm  beum  'ur  lamh 

'Nis  buaidh  no  bas  'san  strith  ! 


Mr.  Mackechnie  has  attempted  two  very  different  pieces  — 
SBillie  breto'i)  a  $wk  0'  JEaut, 


and  "Mary  in  Heaven."  The  first  at  least  fails  in  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  lines  to  be  found  in  all  Burns's 
jovial  songs  :  "  We're  nae  that  fou,  But  just  a  drappie  in 
our  e'e."  It  is  surely  a  taming  down  to  the  lowest,  to 
translate  these  words  thus  :  "  There  is  nothing  in  our 
head  that  a  living  man  need  be  ashamed  of"  ! 

ORAN  OIL. 

[Translated  by  Mr.  Angus  Mackechnie,  reprinted  in  Celtic  Monthly 
for  October,  1894.] 

Chuir  Uilleam  briuthas  beag  air  doigh 
'S  chaidh  toir  air  Ailein  's  Rob  gun  dail, 

Cha  robh  ri  fhaotuinn  'san  Roinn-Eorp', 
Triuir  cho  ceolmhor  ris  na  sair. 

Cha  'n  'eil  na'r  ceann  de  fhear  mo  ghraidh. 

Na  chuireadh  nair'  air  duine  beo, 
'S  ged  ghoireas  coileach  's  'bhristeas  la, 

Bidh  sinn  a  ghnath  a'  traoghadh  stop  ! 

Tha  sinn  a'  so  a  nis  na'r  triuir  — 

An  triuir  is  sunndaiche  'san  tir, 
'S  ged  's  trie  bha  sinn  an  caidreamh  dluth, 

Cho  trie  tha  suil  againn  'bhi  ris. 
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O  !  chi  mi  'n  rd  le  h-adhairc  liath 
Gu  seimh  a'  triall  air  feadh  a'  cheo  ; 

Ar  taladh  dhachaidh  'sea  miann 

Ach  eirigh  grian  mu  'n  sgaoil  na  seoid  ! 

A  cheud  fhear  'chuireas  cul  ri  'chuaich, 
Bidh  esan  suarach  leinn  ri  'bheo  ; 

Am  fear  is  luaithe  'bhios  gun  tuar, 
Is  esan  uaill  na  tha  mu  'n  bhord  ! 


Jftarg  in 

Mr.  Mackechnie  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  translation 
of  one  of  Burns's  most  passionate  wails,  in  language  almost 
as  tender  as  that  of  the  original. 

MAIRI  AM  PARRAS, 
ANGUS  MACKECHNIE. 

O  !  thusa  reul  le  d'  dhealradh  ciuin, 

Le  'n  run  bhi  failteachadh  nan  trath  ; 
Tha  thus'  a  ris  a'  luaidh  ds  ur, 

An  sgeul  a  dh'  fhag  mi  tuirseach  crait' ; 
O  !  Mhairi,  'm  faileas  graidh  chaidh  'dhith  ! 

C'  ait'  a  nis  bheil  t'  ionad  taimh  ? 
Am  faic  thu  'n  trath  's  t'  fhear-graidh  gun  chlhh  ? 

An  cluinn  thu  osna  'chridhe  sgainnt'  ? 

Am  fag  an  uair  ud  m'  aigne  'chaoidh, 

A  chomhlaich  sinn  's  an  doire  chiuin  ? 
A  mhealtuinn  aon  la  'n  gaol  nach  pill, 

Aig  taobh  sruth  binn  nan  ioma  lub  ; 
Aon  ni  cha  sgar  gu  brath  o'm  chridh', 

Na  solais  fhior  bha  'n  Ik  ud  saor  ; 
O  !  t'  iomhaigh  graidh,  le  d'  laimh  dhomh  smnt', 

Cha  dich'nich  mi  gu  crich  mo  shaogh'l. 

Le  bhorbhan  binn  an  sruth  dol  seach', 

'Sa  ghorm-choill  dhosrach  cur5  ar  sgai!, 
Am  beithe  ard  'san  droighionn  glas, 

Ag  iadh  gu  pailt  mu  'n  t-sealladh  aigh  ; 
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Na  flurain  mhaoth  a'  fas  gach  taobh  — 
Am  barr  gach  craoibh  na  h-eoin  air  ghleus, 

Gus,  —  tuillidh  's  trath,  —  na  ciar-neoil  dh'aom, 
'San  latha  aobhach  thriall  air  sgdith. 

Ach  m'  aigne  duisgidh  suas  gach  trath 

Na  seallaidh  aghmhor  fhuair  ar  suil, 
'Us  mar  tha  m'  aois  a'  teachd  gach  la, 

Is  ann  is  laidir'  dhoibh  mo  run  ; 
Mo  Mhkiri,  'm  faileas  grkidh  chaidh  dhith, 

C'  ait'  a  nis  bheil  t'  ionad  tkimh  ? 
Am  faic  thu  'n  trath  's  t'  f  hear-graidh  gun  chlith  ? 

An  cluinn  thu  osna  'chridhe  sgainnt'  ? 

Abrach's  ]  rendering  of 


is  felicitous  in  expression,  and  retains  much  of  the  real 
pathos  of  Burns's  own  favourite  song. 

MAIRI  ALUINN  BHOIDHEACH. 

[From  a  collection  of  Gaelic  songs  and  translations,  compiled  by  the 
late  James  Munro  (author  of  a  Gaelic  Grammar  and  other  works), 
called  Am  Filidh,  and  published  by  Oliver  &  Boyd,  Edinburgh, 
1840.] 

A  bhruachan,  uilld  's  a  thulaichean, 

Mu  chaisteal  lonar-lochaidh  ! 
Gur  taitneach  learn  ur  sruthanan, 

'S  ur  bruthaichean  fo  neoinean  ! 
Mu  'r  cuairt  biodh  samhradh  luiseanach 

A'  tuineachadh  'an  conaigh  ! 
Oir  's  ann  a  ghabh  mi  cead  gu  brath 

De  m'  Mhkiri  aluinn  bhoidhich  ! 

Bu  dosrach  ciabh  a'  bharraich  ghuirm, 
Bu  chubhraidh  'n  sgitheach  blath'or, 


1"Abrach"  is  a  nom  de  plume   of  the  late  Rev.   Dr.   Maclntyre 
of  Kilmonevaig. 
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Is  mi  P  a  fhasgadh  boltrach  ur, 

'S  mo  run  ruim  dluth  'g  a  caradh. 
Na  h-uairean  bir,  air  aingeal  sgeith 

Grad,  tharainn  chaidh  'nar  solas  ; 
Oir  b'annsa  leam  na  beatha  gradh 

Mo  Mhairi  aluinn  bhoidhich  ! 

Le  ioma  boid  'us  mknran  blath 

Mo  ghradh  do  rinn  mi  phogadh ; 
'Sa  gealltainn  trie  a  comhlachadh 

Ar  dealachadh  bha  bronach  ; 
Ach  O  !  mo  chreach,  an  reothadh-bkis 

A  mheath  mo  ghradh  na  h-6gan  ! 
Gur  fuar  an  uaigh,  an  t-aite-taimh 

Tha  nis  aig  Mairi  bhoidhich  ! 

Ge  fuar  's  a'  bhas  am  beulan  graidh 

A's  trie  a  bha  mi  'pogadh, 
Ge  duint'  gu  brath  a'  mhiog-shuil  bhlkth 

Bha  daonnan  cairdeil  dhomhsa; 
'S  an  uir  ged  tha  an  cndh'  a'  cramh 

A  thug  dhomh  gradh  le  deothas ; 
O !  'n  cridh'  mo  chuim  bi'dh  Bith  gu  bratb 

Aig  Mairi  aluinn  bhoidhich ! 

Burns's  humour  may  be  incapable  of  translation  into 
Gaelic,  but  some  of  the  love-songs  seem  naturally  to  have 
been  cast  in  a  Celtic  mould. 


Jtfton 

by  Dugald  Macphail,  has  the  music  and  tender  feeling 
of  a  Gaelic  love-song,  and  nature  too  in  her  varied 
forms  is  here  summoned  to  silence,  lest  the  dream  of 
the  beloved  be  disturbed.  This  song  is  almost  perfectly 
rendered,  and  an  enthusiastic  Celt  might  be  excused  for 
preferring  to  sing  it  in  Gaelic  rather  than  in  Burns's 
best  English. 


AFTON  WATER 


UISGE  AFTOIN. 
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[Translated  by  the  late  Dugald  MacPhail,   a  native  of  Mull.     Appeared 
originally  in  the  Gael.~\ 

Siubhail  seimh  feadh  do  ghlacan,  a  chaoin  Aftoin  nan  lub, 
Agus  seinneam  dhuit  duanag  gu  bhith  luaidh  air  do  chliu  ; 
Ri  do  thaobh  tha  mo  Mhairi  an  cadal  tlath-fhoisneach,  ciuin  ; 
Siubhail  seimh  's  ds  a  bruadar  na  gluais  i  's  na  duisg. 

Thusa,  smudain,  d'  am  freagair  ath-fhuaim  chreag  nan  gleannfas 
'S  thusa,  londuibh  's  glan  feadag  anns  na  preasan  fo  sgkil, — 
'Adharcain  chlis  a  chinn  uaine,  cum  do  chruaidh-sgread  'n  a  tamh, 
Na  cuiribh  buaireas  no  bruaillean  air  suain-fhois  mo  ghraidh. 

'Aftoin  chubhraidh,  cia  aillidh  na  beanntaibh  ard  'tha  dhuit  dliith, 
Le  an  caochanaibh  meara,  glan,  fallain,  gun  ghruid  ; 
Far  am  bi  mi  gach  la  'n  uair  tha  ghrian  aig  aird'  a  buan-churs', 
Bothag  bhoidheach  mo  Mhairi  's  mo  threud-alaich  fo  m'  shuil. 

Cia  taitneach  do  bhruachan  's  do  chluanagan  caoin  ; 

Ann  do  fhrith-choill  cha  'n  ainmig  an  t-sobhrach  gheal-bhui' 

ghlan,  mhaoth  ; 

'N  uair  bhios  braon-dhruchd  an  f  heasgair  a'  dealtradh  nan  raon, 
Bidh  mise  's  Mairi  ri  sugradh  fo  bharrach  cubhraidh  nan  craobh. 

A  chaoin  Aftoin,  cia  soilleir  do  shruithean  criostail,  gun  ruaim, 
:Ruith  'n  an  luban  mu  'n  airidh  'm  bheil  mo  Mhairi  'cur  suas  ; 
Cia  mear  iad  ri  failceadh  casan  sneachd-geal  mo  luaidh, 
'N  uair  bhios  i  'luidrich  feadh  d'  athaibh  'tional  bhlathan  mu  d' 
bhruaich. 

Siubhail  seimh  feadh  do  ghlacan,  a  chaoin  Aftoin  nan  lub, 
'Abhainn  chubhraidh  gun  fhotas,  cuspair  m'  orain  's  mo  chiuil ; 
Ri  do  thaobh  tha  mo  Mhairi  an  cadal  tlath-fhoisneach,  ciuin, 
Siubhail  seimh,  's  a"s  a  bruadar  na  gluais  i 's  na  duisg. 


Of  a'  the 

by  William  Livingston,  is  well  rendered,  especially  the 
second  stanza — "I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers"  has 
the  flow  and  sentiment  of  Burns  himself. 
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SINE  BHO1DHEACH. 

[Translated  by  the  late  William  Livingston,  the  Islay  Bard,  1808-1870. 
Extracted  from  a  collection  of  his  Gaelic  songs  and  poems,  edited 
by  Rev.  R.  Blair,  D.D.,  and  published  by  Archibald  Sinclair, 
Glasgow,  1882.] 

Ged  'sheideas  soirbheas  as  gach  aird, 

'Si 's  fearr  leam  fhein  an  iar, 
Tha'n  ribhinn  mhaiseach  an  sud  beo, 

An  oigh  do  mo  mo  mhinn, 
Tha  coilltean  fiadhain  ann  a'  fas, 

Uillt  's  iomadh  mkm  'ga  'n  roinn, 
Tha  m'  uidh  le  Sine  a  dh'oidhch'  'sa  la, 

'S  bhi  lamh  rithe  gun  mhoill. 

'S  na  lusan  druchdach  chi  mi  'cruth, 

'Snuadh  aillidh  's  urail  sgeimh 
Tha  guth  mar  cheileir  coin  an  aird, 

An  deothan  blath  nan  speur, 
Cha  'n  'eil  flur  a  dh'fhasas  As  an  fhonn 

Aig  fuaran,  torn,  no  raon, 
Na  eun  a  ghleusas  pongan  ciuil, 

Nach  uraich  dhomh  a  gaol. 

Se"id  thusa  lar-ghaoth — tlathmhor  seid 

Air  duilleach  geugan  chrann 
Thoir  leat  am  beach'  le  d'  anail  chiuin, 

Le  lod  thar  stuc  is  gleann, 
Thoir  dhomhs'  an  ainnir  air  a  h-ais, 

Is  cuimir  glan  gach  uair, 
Aon  aiteal  eile  dhi  mar  bha, 

A  sganradh  m'  fhadail  bhuam. 

Le  comh-bhoidean  naisg  sinne  gaol, 

Air  taobh  nan  cnoc  ud  thall, 
Far  'm  b'ait  leinn  tachairt  air  a  che"n", 

'S  b'i  ar  n-digin  sgaradh  ann  ; 
'S  ann  Duits  amhain  da'n  eol  gach  ni 

'S  da'n  leir  an  cridh'  gach  am, 
Gur  h-ann  air  Sine  's  mo  mo  run, 

'S  gur  durachd  fior  a  th'  ann. 
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John  Barleycorn, 

which  as   usual   lends  itself  to  a  faithful   translation   and 
proves  a  humorous  song  in  any  language. 

1A IN  EORNA. 

[Translated  by  William  Livingston,  the  Islay  Bard.     Extracted  from  his 
works,  published  by  Archibald  Sinclair,  Glasgow,  1882.] 

Bha  tri  Righrean  anns  an  ear 

Tri  Righrean,  morail  ard, 
Is  thug  iad  mionnan  gu'm  bu  choir, 

Iain  Eorna  'chur  gu  has. 

Ghabh  iad  crann  is  threabh  iad  sios  e 

Fo  na  sgrioban  garbh, 
Is  bhoidich  iad  le  mionnan  mor 

Gu'n  robh  Iain  Eorna  marbh. 

Thainig  an  t-earrach  beo  a  steach, 

Thuit  frasan  air  o'n  aird 
'S  ghabh  iad  iongantas  gu  mor, 

Gu'n  robh  Iain  Eorn'  a'  fas. 

Thainig  grianaibh  teith  an  t-samhraidh  bhlkith 

Is  chinn  e  laidir  garbh, 
Bha  cheann  fo  arm  le  sleaghaibh  geur, 

'S  c6  dh'fheudadh  beud  dha  thairgs'. 

Thainig  am  foghar  aigh  a  steach 

Is  chinn  e  torach  glas, 
Thug  altaibh  seacht'  air  giorra  shaogh'il, 

Is  chaochail  e  gu  grad. 

Bha  dhreach  ro  choltach  ris  an  aog, 

'N  uair  thug  an  aois  air  searg, 
A  naimhdean  'thoisich  'n  sin  gu  leir, 

Ri  cur  an  ce"ill  am  fearg. 

Ghabh  iad  arm  bha  fada  geur 

A  ghearr  mu'n  ghlun  e  sios 
Is  cheangail  iad  e  air  feun  gu  dluth, 

Mar  shamhlar  cuineadh  Righ. 
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'Sin  leag  iad  e  air  a  dhruim  gu  luath, 

Is  bhuail  iad  e  gu  goirt, 
Is  croch  iad  e  :san  doinionn  gharbh, 

Ga  thionndadh  thall  'sa  bhos. 

An  sin  lion  iad  sloe  bha  ogluidh  dorch' 
Le  h-uisg'  gu  ruig  am  beul, 

'S  chuir  iad  Iain  Eorna  'sios  gun  dail, 
'Se  shnamh  ann  na  dol  eug. 

Leag  iad  e  air  urlar  cruaidh 
'S  b'e  sud  an  truaigh  bu  mho, 

'S  luaisg  iad  e  a  sios  'sa  suas, 
Oir  b'fhuath  leo  e  bhi  beo. 

Le  laisir  loisgich  smior  a  chnamh 
Air  uachdar  aith  gu'n  d'  loisg, 

:S  bha  muillear  an-iochdmhor  thar  chkich, 
Rinn  smal  dheth  le  da  chloich. 

Fior  fhuil  a  chridhe  ghabh  na  seoid, 
'Ga  h-61  m'an  cuairt's  m'an  cuairt, 

Is  mar  bu  mho  a  rinn  iad  61 

Chaidh  cainnt  am  beoil  an  cruadh's. 

Iain  Eorna  tha  na  laoch  ro  dhan', 
Neo-sgathach  Ian  do  dh'uails', 

Ma  dh'fheuchas  tu  ach  fhuil  le  d'  bhlas, 
Cha  ghealtair  thu  'san  uair. 

Bheir  e  air  duine  truagh  gun  sgoinn, 
A  bhi  gu  h-aoibhneach  gasd', 

'S  bheir  e  air  bantrach  a'  bhroin, 
'Bhi  seinn  gu  ceolmhor  ait. 

Bithidh  sliochd  an  Alba  shean  gu  buan, 
Aig  Iain  Eorna  nan  cruaidh  ghleachd, 

Is  olaidh  sinn  mu'n  cuairt  a  shlaint', 
Is  cuach  an  laimh  gach  neach. 
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anb  J'U  come  t0  pern,  mS  !?**>• 

DEAN  FEAD  'US   THIG  MISE. 
[Translated  by  "  Fionn,"  in  his  Celtic  Garland.} 

Dean  fead  'us  thig  mise  ga  d'  ionnsaidh  a  luaidh, 
Dean  fead  'us  thig  mise  ga  d'  ionnsaidh  a  luaidh, 
Biodh  m'  athair  's  mo  mhathair  's  na  cairdean  an  gruaim, 
Dean  fead  'us  thig  mise  ga  d'  ionnsaidh  a  luaidh. 

A'tarruing  ga  m'  fhaicinn  bi  faicilleach  ciuin, 
'S  na  tig  'n  uair  a  chi  thu  a  chachleith  duint', 
Gabh  nios  am  frith-rath'd,  'us  ceil  air  gach  suil 
Gu  bheil  thu  a'  tighinn  ga  m'  fhaicinn-se  'ruin. 

Aig  fd  ill,  no  's  a'  chlachan  ged  'chi  thu  mi  ann,  — 
Na  seas  ruim  a  bhruidhinn,  's  na  crom  rium  do  cheann, 
Thoir  suil  thar  do  ghualainn  's  rach  seachad  le  deann 
:S  na  gabh  ort  gu'n  d'aithnich  thu  idir  co  bh'ann. 

Gu'r  docha  leat  mise,  sior  aicheadh  gu  dluth 
'S  ma's  fheudar  e,  labhair  gu  taireil  mu  m'  ghnuis, 
Ach  feuch  ri  t£  eile  nach  tog  thu  do  shuil,  — 
Air  eagal  's  gu'n  talaidh  i  thusa  a  ruin. 


of  course  has  been  put  into  Gaelic,  and  though  ably  and 
honestly  done,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  Highlander  would 
like  to  sing  it  in  his  native  tongue.  The  genial  good- 
fellowship  and  far-off  memories  of  youth  do  not  come 
to  us  with  the  warm  flow  of  the  original  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne." 

NA   LA1THEAN  A    THREIG. 

[Translated  by  "  Fionn  "  (Henry  Whyte,  Glasgow),  and  extracted  from 
his  Celtic  Garland,  published  by  Archibald  Sinclair,  Glasgow,  1881. 
(Second  edition,  1885)]. 

'N  coir  seann  luchd-eolais  'chur  air  chul, 
'S  gun  suil  a  thoirt  na'n  deigh, 
2  I 
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Air  dhi-chuimhn'  am  bi  cuspair  grkidh 
Na  gloir  nan  Ikith'n  a  thre'ig  ? 

SEISD. 

Air  sgkth  nan  Ikith'n  a  dh'aom,  a  ghraidh, 
Air  sgkth  nan  Ikith'n  a  dh'aom ; 

Le  bkigh  gu'n  61  sinn  cuach  fo  strkc 
Air  sgkth  nan  laith'n  a  dh'aom. 

Le  che"ile  ruith  sinn  feadh  nam  bruach, 
'Us  bhuain  sinn  blkth  nan  raon, 

Air  allaban  thriall  sinn  ceum  no  dhk, 
'O  km  nan  Ikith'n  a  dh'aom. 

Le  chell'  o  mhaduinn  mhoich  gu  oidhch' 

'S  na  h-uillt  ri  plubairt  fhaoin, 
Ach  sgarradh  sinn  le  tonnan  krd 

'O  am  nan  Ikith'n  a  dh'aom. 

So  dhuit  mo  lamh  a  charaid  kigh, 

'Us  sin  do  Ikmh  gu  faoil, 
'S  le  baigh  gu'n  61  sinn  cuach  fo  strkc, 

Air  sgkth  nan  Ikith'n  a  dh'aom. 


IRISH  GAELIC. 

I  HAVE  succeeded  in  discovering  only  two  songs  trans- 
lated into  this  romantic  old  tongue,  the  first  being 

«Sc0t0,  to  ha  hae. 

The  stirring  music  and  martial  ring  of  this  song  are  not 
impaired  by  the  change  of  language,  whilst  some  expres- 
sions show  the  power  and  the  reflection  of  nature  which 
characterize  this  ancient  tongue. 

"  Feach  air  dhbhuchan  aghaidh  an  chath  " 1 
is  the  almost  Ossianic  rendering  of 

"  See  the  front  of  battle  lour  "  ; 
and 

"  Luain  Alban  liom  go  luath  "  2 

give,  in  the  same  strain, 

"  Caledonians,  on  wi'  me  ! " 

These  Celtic  touches  appear  all  through  the  piece,  and 
add  much  to  its  charm. 

SCOIT  A  CHATH. 

Scoit  a  chath  faoi  Uallas  treun, 
Scoit  a  threor"  an  Bhrusai  dean, 
Fdilte  romhaibh  chum  casgairt  fein, 
No  chum  lannair1  bhuaidh'  ! 


1  See  the  black  face  of  battle. 

2  Champions  of  Scotland,  swiftly  with  me. 
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Nois  an  uair  's  anois  an  1£  ! 
Feach  air  dhiibhchan  aghaidh  an  chath'  ! 
Feuch  chumhaehd  Eadbhaird  ann  san  bh-faith- 
Slabhraidhe  's  daoirse  chruadh  ! 

Cia  a  bheidhear  'nn  a  bhrath'  doir  tair  ? 
Cia  ann  uaimh  fann-chladhair  air  la>  ? 
Cia  'nn  a  sgtebhaidh  f  huar  gan  ndir7  ? 
Bhrath'  doir  uainn  le  uadh  ! 

Cia  'r  son  Alban  thairneoghas  lann 
Na  saoirse  dil'  go  luthmhor  teann  ? 
Le  saoirse  seas'  no  luidhe  'sa  n-dreann 
Luain  Alban  Horn  go  luath  ! 

Dar  dubh-amhghair  ann-bhriog  trom 
Dar  do  chlann  faoi  gear-chuing  crom 
Beidh  ar  bh-feitheach'  falamh,  loin, 
No  beidhid  saor  gan  bhreag. 

Fuibh  air  la"r  an  sladthoir  sin'  ! 
'S  ti'ordn  shfor  gach  n£mhad  faon  ! 
Ta  saoirse  ann  gach  buille  dian  ! 

Libh  !  chum  buaidh  no  eag'  ! 

The  second  song  is 


In  some  lines  the  translator  is  less  happy  than  with  his 
rendering  of  "  Scots,  wha  hae,"  such  as 

"  Bhiodh  mise  a  's  tu  'baint  noininidh 
'S  aig  imirt  d'  oidhch'  's  dhe  to  "  1 

which  is  rather  poor  for 

"  We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes, 
And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine." 

Such  lines  are  exceptional,  for,  as  a  whole,  the  song  is 
reproduced  with  much  feeling  and  pathos. 

1  You  and  I  were  accustomed  to  plucking  daisies 
And  playing  from  morning  till  night. 


AULD  LANG  SYNE 

AN  T-AN  FAD  O. 

Ar  choir  sean-chdirde  'leigean  uainn 
Gan  cuimhniughadh  'rra  go  deo  ? 
Ar  choir  sean-chdirde  'leigean  uainn, 
'S  an  t-am  blie"  ann  fad  6  ? 

Air  son  an  am'  fad  6,  a  ghrddh, 

Air  son  an  am'  fad  6  ; 
A'  s  olfamiud  deoch  mhuinteardha 
Air  son  an  am'  fad  6. 

Bhiodh  mise  a'  s  tu  'baint  noininidh 
'S  aig  imirt  d'  oidhch'  's  dhe  16, 

Acht  is  iomdha  cos  a  shiubhlamar 
O  d'  imthigh  an  t-am  fad  6. 

Air  son  an  am'  fad  6,  a  ghradh,  etc. 

x 

O  d'  eirigheadh  grian  bhidhmir  araon 

Ag  rith  san  sruth  le  gleo, 
Acht  bhe  tonna  treuna  eadrainn 

O  d'  imthigh  'n  t-am  fad  6. 
Air  son,  etc. 

A  's  so  mo  Mmh  dhuit,  chara  dhil, 
A  's  tabhair  dham  Idmh  go  beo, 

A  's  olamuir  aon  ghloine  mhaith 
Air  son  an  am'  fad  6. 
Air  son,  etc. 


WELSH. 

IT  cannot  be  pleasing  to  Scottish  sensibilities,  nor  is 
it  very  creditable  to  the  intellectual  activity  of  Wales, 
that  I  experienced  so  much  difficulty  in  procuring  any 
translations  of  Burns  in  the  Welsh  language.  The  best 
Welsh  booksellers  were  under  the  impression  such  existed, 
but  could  not  obtain  them.  Private  friends  were  long 
equally  unsuccessful,  but  at  last  I  obtained  a  version  of 
"The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night"  in  the  periodical,  Cymru'r 
Plant.1  I  also  got  "  A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  that,"  "  Scots, 
wha  hae,"  "  To  a  Mountain  Daisy,"  "  Highland  Mary  " 
and  an  adaptation  of  "  Tarn  o'  Shanter,"  from  a  small 
volume  entitled  Tlysau  Barddoniaeth  Seisnig  wedi  eu 
Cyfieithu  ?r  Gymraeg?  published  by  William  Spurrell, 
Carmarthen,  1853.  The  editor  introduces 


by  the  following  information  :  "  Burns  is  the  chief  poet 
of  Scotland,  and  this  is  one  of  his  best  pieces.  It  was 
translated  by  Robert  Owen,  a  poet  who  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  days,  but  he  did  not  die  before  writing 


1  The  Children's  Wales. 
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some  immortal  songs.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  kind 
sister  who  sent  this  poem  from  among  Robert  Owen's 
papers  to  Cymru'r  Plant"  * 

I  can  well  believe  that  Robert  Owen  was  a  poet,  for 
it  would  require  not  only  a  true  poet,  but  one  possessing 
a  perfect  insight  into  and  sympathy  with  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  this  great  work  of  Burns  to  succeed  with  a 
translation  as  he  has  done.  There  is  scarcely  a  defect 
to  weaken  this  production;  there  is  scarcely  a  beauty  or 
pathetic  touch  that  is  not  reproduced.  It  is  rendered 
with  almost  literal  fidelity,  though  here  and  there  Mr. 
Owen  has  slightly  altered  the  details  in  some  of  the 
pictures,  but  only  when  the  Scottish  expressions  are 
almost  untranslatable.  The  departure  is  in  the  well-known 
description  of  the  cottar's  home-coming — 

"  At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee  things,  toddlin',  stacher  through 

To  meet  their  Dad,  wi'  flichterin'  noise  an'  glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin'  bonilie, 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wifie's  smile, 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee, 

Does  a'  his  weary  carking  cares  beguile, 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  his  toil." 

He  renders  this — 

"  Ond  dacw'i  fwth  unigaidd  draw,  dan  gysgod 

Hen  goeden  frigog  ;  yno'i  blantos  glan 
Ymlwybrant  am  y  cyntaf  i'w  gyfarfod, 
Yn  lion  eu  dwndwr  megys  adar  man. 

1  Prif  fardd  yr  Alban  yw  Burns,  a  dyma  un  o'i  ddarnau 
goreu.  Robert  Owen  a'i  cyfieithodd  ;  bardd  fu  farw  ym  mlodau 
ei  ddyddiau  oedd  ef,  ond  ni  fu  farw  cyn  canu  rhai  darnau 
anfarwol.  Yr  wyf  yn  ddiolchgar  iawn  i'r  chwaer  garedig  an- 
fonodd  hwn  o  fysg  papurau  Robert  Owen  i  Cymru'r  Plant. 
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Yr  aelwyd  ddel,  ei  gadair  ger  y  tan, 

Y  baban  ar  ei  lin,  a  darf  yn  Ian 
Ei  flin  ofalon  ymaith,  nes  y  gad 

Dros  gof  ei  ludded  oil,  yn  llawnder  ei  fwynhad." * 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  Mr.  Owen  to  say  that  this 
picture,  pleasingly  drawn  as  it  is,  is  far  inferior  to  that 
in  the  original ;  but  the  other  pictures  in  the  poem, 
especially  those  of  the  father's  admonition,  the  introduc- 
tion of  Jenny's  sweetheart,  and,  above  all,  the  scene  of 
the  family  worship,  are  given  with  a  fidelity,  a  power, 
and  a  beauty  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  one 
line  Mr.  Owen  shows  his  nationality  rather  curiously.  As 
is  known,  it  is  the  custom  in  Wales  to  count  the  "year 
current"  in  giving  the  age  of  a  man  or  the  date  of  an 
incident.  A  man  between  twenty-five  and  twenty-six  is 
said  to  be  twenty-six.  And  so, 

"  How  'twas  a  towtnond  auld,  sin'  lint  -was  i'  the  bell," 
is  rendered  in  Welsh  phraseology, 

"  Dwy  flwydd  pan  y  bo'r  llin  yn  ei  lawn  flodau  eto."  2 
I  now  give  it  in  full. 

NOS  SADWRN  Y  GWEITHIWR. 
ROBERT  OWEN. 

Aiken,  fy  nghyfaill  anwyl  a  pharchedig, 
Nid  un  bardd  cyflog  sy'n  dy  warog  di  ; 

1  But  yonder  is  his  lonely  cot  under  the  shade 
Of  an  old  branching  tree  ;  there  his  lovely  little  children 
Make  their  way  to  meet  him  for  the  first, 
With  joyful  chirpings,  just  like  little  birds. 
The  clean,  bright  hearth,  his  chair  near  the  fire, 
The  baby  on  his  lap,  drives  quite  away 
His  anxious  cares,  till  he  forgets 
All  his  fatigue  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy. 
2  Two  years  when  the  flax  will  again  be  in  full  bloom. 
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Elwa  ar  gan,  ni  fyn  fy  ngonest  ddirmyg, 
A  chlod  fy  nghar  yw'm  hoffaf  wobr  i. 

Mewn  syml  gred  y  canai'n  awr  i  ti 
Am  feib  dinodedd  yn  eu  hisel  ryw, 

Am  arwedd  bur,  a  grym  teimladau  cu — 

Am  beth  fai'm  cyfaill  pe  mewn  bwth  yn  byw, 

Mwy  dedwydd  yno  er  o  barch  y  byd  a'i  glyw. 

Tachwedd  a'i  oerwynt  yn  brochruddfan  sydd, 

A'r  dydd  byrhaus  sydd  bellach  ar  ddibennu, 
Y  wedd  o'r  cwysau  lleidiog  adre  drydd, 

A'r  brain  yn  heidiau  duol  ant  i'w  gwely, 
Y  llesg  fythynwr  ddychwel  at  ei  deulu — 

Ei  ludded  wythnos  heno  gwblha — 
Cynnull  ei  gaib,  a'i  raw,  a'i  gribyn  chwynnu, 

A  thros  y  rhos  tua'i  gartre'n  flin  yr  a 
Gan  feddwl  am  y  saib  a'r  llonydd  yno  ga. 

Ond  dacw'i  fwth  unigaidd  draw,  dan  gysgod 

Hen  goeden  frigog  ;  yno'i  blantos  glan 
Ymlwybrant  am  y  cyntaf  i'w  gyfarfod, 

Yn  lion  eu  dwndwr  megys  adar  man. 
Yr  aelwyd  ddel,  ei  gadair  ger  y  tan, 

Y  baban  ar  ei  lin,  a  darf  yn  Ian 
Ei  flin  ofalon  ymaith,  nes  y  gad 

Dros  gof  ei  ludded  oil,  yn  llawnder  ei  fvvynhad. 

Toe  daw'r  plant  hyna'i  mewn,  sy'n  awr  ar  gyflog 

Mewn  ffermydd  ogylch — un  yn  hwsmon  sydd, 
Arall  yn  fugail,  arall,  ffel  a  bywiog, 

Red  ar  negesau'n  chwyrn  i'r  dre  bob  dydd, 
A'u  hynaf  anwes  Jenny  deg  ei  grudd, 

Yn  mlodau'i  bri,  a'i  threm  gan  serch  yn  fyw, 
Ddwg  ei  gown  Sul  i'w  ddangos,  neu  a  rydd 

I'w  mam  ei  dygn  ennill  mis,  os  yw 
Ei  rhiaint  anwyl  trwy  galedi'n  methu  byw. 

Yn  frawd  a  chwaer  llongalon  y  cydgwrddir, 
A  mawr  yr  holi  am  eu  ffawd  bob  un ; 

Dont  bawb  a'u  newydd  allan,  ac  mor  ddifyr, 
Nad  ystyr  neb  ehedfa'r  awr  ddihun, 
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Hoff  sylla'u  rhiaint  arnynt,  ac  ar  lun 

Eu  byw  obeithion  yn  eu  llygaid  dedwydd  ; 

Y  fam  a'i  siswrn  chwim  a'i  nodwydd,  sy'n 

Gwneyd  i  hen  ddillad  edrych  bron  fel  newydd  ; 

Y  tad  eneinia'r  oil,  a  chyngor  dwys  neu  rybydd. 

Rhybuddia  hwynt  i  wneyd  beth  bynnag  bair 

Meistr  neu  feistres  iddynt,  ac  heb  duchan  ; 
Ac  edrych  at  eu  gorchwyl  yn  ddiwair, 

Ac,  er  o'r  golwg,  beidio  byth  ystelcian, — 
"Ac  O  !  gofalwch  ofni  Duw  ym  mhobman, 

A  gwnewch  yn  iawn  eich  dyled  nos  a  dydd, 
Rhag  cyfeiliorni'ch  traed  yn  llwybrau  Satan  ; 

Ond  deisyf  ganddo,  pwyll  a  nodded  rydd — 
Ni  ddychwel  neb  yn  wag  a'i  ceisia  Ef  trwy  ffydd." 

Ond  ust !  mae  rhywun  wrth  y  drws — da  gwyr 

Jenny  pwy  yw — llanc  o  gymydog  iddi 
Ddaeth  tros  y  waen  ar  neges  braidd  yn  hwyr, 

Ac  o  gymwynas  eilw'n  awr  i'w  chyrchu. 
Y  fam  gyfrwysgall  wel  yn  llygaid  Jenny 

Dan  serch  yn  perlio,  ac  yn  twymo'i  grudd. 
Gofynna'i  enw,  a  chalon  ddwys  a  difri — 

Ofria'r  fun  ateb,  ond  anadla'n  rhydd 
Pan  glywa'i  mham  nad  yw  lane  ofer  a  difudd. 

Dwg  Jenny  ef  i  mewn,  a  chroesaw  mwyngu  ; 

Llathraidd  y  llanc,  den  fryd  y  fam  heb  air. 
(Mor  Ion  yw'r  eneth  nad  oes  neb  yn  gwgu !) 

Ymgomia'r  tad  am  wartheg,  meirch,  a  gwair ; 
Gorlifa  gan  lawenydd  galon  aur 

Y  bachgen,  fel  nas  gwyr  i  ble  y  try, 
Ond  gwel  y  fam  o'r  goreu  beth  a  bair 

Ei  fod  mor  swil  a  sobr  ;  boddlawn  hi 
Wrth  feddwl  fod  ei  merch  fel  eraill  yn  cael  bri. 

O  ddedwydd  serch,  man  caffer  serch  fel  hwn  ! 

O  wynfyd  calon  !  mwyniant  heb  ei  ail  ! 
'Nol  troedio'n  hir  gylch  einioes  dan  fy  mhwn, 

Myn  Profiad  imi  ddatgan — "  Os  oes  cael 
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Un  dracht  o  fwynder  Gwynfa  is  yr  haul, 

Un  llymaid  byw,  yn  nhristyd  anial  dir, 
Ceir  hyn  pan  fo  par  ieuanc,  ael  with  ael, 

Yn  gwylaidd  sibrwd  nerth  eu  cariad  gwir, 
Is  blodau'r  ddraenen  wen,  wna'n  ber  yr  hwyr-wynt  ir.' 

A  oes  ar  ddelw  dyn,  a  chalon  dyn, 

Adyn  ddyhiryn,  mor  ddi-wir,  mor  greulon 
All  a'i  ddichellion  hudoledig  cas,  i'w  wyn, 

Fradychu  diniweidrwydd  Jenny  dirion  ? 
Melldith  byth  ar  ei  stryw  a'i  anwir  Iwon  ! 

Ai  nid  oes  rhinwedd  na  chydwybod  mwy  ? 
Na  dim  tosturi,  bwyntia'r  ferch  yng  nghalon 

Ei  mham  a'i  thad — ddynoetha  wedyn  glwy 
Y  fun  ddifwynwyd,  a'u  dyryswch  enaid  hwy  ? 

Ond  wele'r  swper  ar  y  bwrdd  yn  gweitied, — 

Yr  iachus  uwd,  pen  ymborth  Alban  in, 
A  llaeth  y  frithen  sydd  tuhwnt  i'r  pared 

Yn  diddos  gnoi  ei  chil ;  y  rhian  fyn 
Ddwyn  allan  heno'i  darn  o  gosyn  prin 

O  barch  i'r  llanc  ;  a  mawr  ei  chymell  arno, 
A  mawr  ei  ganmol  yntau  ;  nes,  ar  hyn, 

Nas  gall  hi  dewi  oed  y  cosyn  wrtho, — 
'  Dwy  flwydd  pan  y  bo'r  llin  yn  ei  lawn  flodau  eto.' 

Eu  swper  lion  ar  ben,  yn  ddwys  eu  gweddau 

Eisteddant  oil  yn  gylch  oddeutu'r  tan  ; 
Y  tad,  ag  urddas  patriarch,  dry  ddalennau 

Y  Beibl  mawr,  hoff  lyfr  ei  dad  o'i  flaen  ; 
Yn  wylaidd  dod  o'r  neilltu'i  fonet  wlan  ; 

Llwm  gwallt  ei  arlais  mwy,  a  llwyd  i  gyd  ; 
O'r  odlau  genid  gynt  yn  Seion  Ian, 

Dewisa  ran  yn  bwyllog,  ac,  a'i  fryd 
Yn  llawn  difrifwch,  medd, — "  Addolwn  Dduw  ynghyd." 

Eu  syml  fawl  a  gathlant,  dad  a  phlant, 
A'u  calon  gweiriant  uwch  y  byd  a'i  ferw ; 

Gall  mai  Dundee  ymddyrcha'n  wyllt  ei  thant,     . 
Neu'r  ddwys  gwynfannus  Martyrs,  gwerth  yr  enw, 
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Neu  Elgin  bortha  fflam  y  nefol  ulvv, — 

Y  fwynaf  o  fawl-odlau  Alban  dir, 
Ger  hon,  chwibganau'r  Eidal  ynt  ond  salw, 

Ond  goglais  clust,  nid  llesmair  calon  wir, — 
Ni  chynghaneddant  hwy  a  chlod  ein  Crewr  pur. 

Y  tad-offeiriad  draetha'r  Gair  dilyth, — 

Fel  ydoedd  Abram  gar  ei  Arglwydd  rhad  ; 
Neu'r  archodd  Moses  ryfel  brwd  dros  byth 

Yn  erbyn  Amalec  a'i  greulawn  had  ; 
Neu  fel  bu'r  bardd  brenhinol,  am  ei  frad, 

Yn  ochain  is  dyrnodiau  dial  Duw  ; 
Neu  gwyn  deimladwy  Job,  a'i  waew-nad  ; 

Neu  dan  seraffaidd  Esay  derch,  neu  ryw 
Lan  broffwyd  arall  dantia'r  sanctaidd  delyn  wiw. 

Ef  all  mai  cyfrol  Crist  yw'r  testun  mawr, — 

Fel  collwyd,  tros  yr  euog,  waed  y  gwirion  ; 
Fel  nad  oedd  yma  le  i  roi'  ben  i  lawr, 

Gan  Un  fawrygid  Ail  gan  lu'r  nefolion  ; 
Ffyniant  ei  weision  gynt,  a'r  doeth  hyfforddion 

Yrasant  hwy  i  lawer  gwlad  a  thref ; 
Neu  fel  y  gwelodd  alltud  Patmos  aflon 

Gryf  angel  yn  yr  haul,  a  chlywodd  lef 
Uwch  bryntni  Babilon  favvr,  yn  datgan  barn  y  nef. 

O  flaen  yr  orsedd  wen  ar  ddeulin,  yna 

Y  sant,  y  gwr,  a'r  tad  mewn  gweddi  ddaw  ; 
Gobaith,  ar  orfoleddus  edyn.  wela 

Ddydd  pan  gant  oil  gydgwrddyd  eto  draw, 
Yn  llewyrch  gwyneb  Duw,  heb  mwyach  fraw, 

Nac  ochain  mwy,  na  cholli'r  chwerw  ddeigryn  ; 
Ond  yno'n  gwmni,  hoffach  fyth  rhagllaw, 

I'w  Crewr  mawr  gydganu  eu  moliant  dillyn, 
Tra  Amser  yn  ei  rod  yn  troelli  mwy  heb  derfyn. 

Wrth  ochor  hyn,  mor  salw  balchder  cred, 
A'i  chelfydd  rvvysg  i  gyd,  lie  dengys  dynion 

Ir  lliaws  cynulleidfa,  ar  lawn  led, 

Bob  cain  ddyhewyd  ond  dyhewyd  calon  ; 
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Duw  yn  ei  lid  a  edy  eu  rhith  ddefodion, 
Eu  canu  coeg,  a'u  gvvisgoedd  hyd  y  llawr ; 

Ond  odid  favvr  y  clyvv — a'i  fryd  mor  foddlon  ! — 
Mewn  bwthyn  iaith  yr  enaid  lawer  awr, 

A'u  henwau  gwael  yn  Llyfr  y  Bywyd  ddod  i  lawr. 

Pawb  yna'u  llvvybr  adref  a  gymerant, 

A'r  bwthiaid  bychain  ant  i'w  gorffwys  le  ; 
Y  rhiant-bar  eu  dirgel  warog  dalant, 

A  chynnes  lawn  eu  cais  am  iddo  E', 
Sy'n  gosteg  beunydd  nyth  y  gigfran  gre'; 

Sy'n  harddu  eirian  wisg  y  lili  wen, — 
Yn  ol  fel  gwel  E'n  oreu,  ddarbod  He 

A  lluniaeth  iddynt  hwy  a'u  plant  disen, 
Ac  yn  eu  mynwes  byth  trwy  ras  deyrnasu'n  ben. 

Mawredd  hen  Alban  dardda  o'r  ffynhonnau  hyn, 

A  serch  ei  phlant,  a  pharch  yr  estron  ati, — 
"  Dyn  gonest  yw  gorchestwaith  Duw  ei  hun  ; " 

Ond  brenin  all  a  chwythiad  greu  arglwyddi. 
Yn  llwybr  Rhinwedd  dlos  diau  y  gedy 

Y  Bwthyn  draw  o'i  ol  y  Palas  gwiw, 
Rhwysg  pwt  o  arglwydd — beth  ond  baich  i'w  boeni  ? 

Baich  gel  yn  ami  warthyn  dynolryw, 
Ystig  a  llwyr  ei  ddysg  ymhob  uffernawl  'stryw. 

O  Alban  anwyl,  bro  fy  ngenedigaeth, 

Fy  nhaeraf  gais  i  Dduw  sydd  erot  ti  ; 
Bendithier  fyth  dy  lewion  feibion  amaeth 

Ag  iechyd,  heddwch,  a  boddlondeb  cu  ; 
A'u  syml  fuchedd,  O  gwarchoder  hi 

Rhag  haint  andwyol  gloddest, — yna  aed 
Yn  deilchion  man  bob  coron,  urdd,  a  bri  ; 

Ymgyfyd  uniawn  werin  eto'n  gad, 
A  saif  fel  mur  o  dan  o  gylch  eu  hynys  fad. 

Tydi  arllwysaist  gynt  y  gwladgar  lif 

Trwy  eon  galon  Wallace,  pan  gyhyd 
Y  baidd  yn  deg  wrth  ymladd  gormes  hyf, 

Neu  fario'n  deg  ei  nesaf  gyfran  ddrud 
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CDuw  agos  y  gwladgarwr  Di  bob  pryd,  — 
Ei  ffrynd,  ei  nawdd,  ei  annog,  ei  foddhad), 

Rhag  Alban  byth,  O,  byth  na  chilia'th  fryd, 
Ond  cyfod  fwy  y  gwladgar  wr  diwad, 

A'r  gwladgar  fardd  i  fod,  —  addurn  a  grym  eu  gwlad. 


has  not  been  translated,  but  has  been  "  adapted "  by 
Talhaiarn,  in  his  day  one  of  the  chief  literary  men  in 
Wales.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  appears  as  a  transla- 
tion, as  no  Welsh  reader  unacquainted  with  the  Scottish 
text  can  realize  from  it  the  spirit  and  power  of  Burns's 
work.  This  adaptation  is  entitled — 

"  CONCERNING  GHOSTS  ; 
Or,  Hugh  the  Big  Weaver,  and  Little  John  Evan." 

The  "  freeness "  of  the  title  indicates  the  style  of  the 
work.  Tarn  is  the  big  weaver  Hugh.  Kate  is  changed 
to  Jane,  Ayr  to  Denbigh  in  North  Wales,  and  numerous 
Welsh  towns  and  places  are  introduced  instead  of  the 
environs  of  Ayr.  A  long,  diffuse  production,  spun  out 
into  eighteen  lines,  takes  the  place  of  the  first  twelve 
lines  of  the  original.  There  is  not  the  least  attempt 
at  translation,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  two 
examples : 

"  When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street, 
And  drouthy  neebors  neebors  meet, 
As  market-days  are  wearing  late, 
An'  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate  " ; 

for  this  we  have 

"  Pan  fydd  cymhedrol,  ddoniol  ddynion, 
Yn  teithio  tuag  adre'n  hylon  ; 
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A'r  rhai  a  hoffant  felus  dwrw, 
Yn  troi  i'r  dafarn  i  gael  cwrw."1 

Still  worse  is  the  following — 

"  This  truth  fand  honest  Tarn  o'  Shanter 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter, 
(Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses 
For  honest  men  and  bonnie  lasses)," 

when  wearily  drawn  out  into 

"  Cadd  Huw  hyll  brawf  o'r  gwir  a  ddywedais, 
With  deithio  adre'  yn  ddifalais 
O  farchnad  Dinbych,  yn  bur  feddw, 
'Rol  gwario'i  arian  am  hen  gwrw  : 
Nodedig  yw  hen  Ddinbych  dirion, 
Am  ferched  heirdd,  a  dynion  dewrion."  2 

These  two  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  the  treatment 
to  which  poor  "Tarn  o'  Shanter"  has  been  subjected  by 
this  translator — with  change  of  name,  stale  beer,  etc. : 
neither  Nannie  nor  Kate  used  him  half  so  ill ;  and  I  add 
the  piece  not  as  a  translation,  but  as  a  curiosity,  and 
as  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  even  an  able  man 
may  be  tempted  to  make  "heaven's  gate  a  lock  to  his 
own  key." 

1  When  temperate  and  jovial  men 
Travel  homeward  in  high  glee, 

And  those  who  are  fond  of  pleasant  fuss 
Turn  to  the  tavern  to  get  ale. 

2  Hugh  had  an  ugly  proof  of  the  truth  I  told 
Whilst  journeying  home  without  malice 
From  Denbigh  market,  rather  drunken, 
After  spending  his  money  for  stale  beer : 
Noted  is  kind  old  Denbigh 

For  beautiful  daughters  and  brave  men. 
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SON  AM  YSBR  YD/ON; 

NEU  HUW'R  GWEHYDD  MAWR,   A  SIGN   IFAN   BACH 
"TALHAIARN." 

Pan  fydd  cymhedrol,  ddoniol  ddynion, 
Yn  teithio  tuag  adre'n  hylon  ; 
A'r  rhai  a  hoffant  felus  dwrw, 
Yn  troi  i'r  dafarn  i  gael  cwrw, 
Ar  ol  bod  yn  y  ffair  neu  farchnad, 
Yn  gwerthu  yd,  neu  farch,  neu  ddafad  ; 
Y  byddwn  hefo'r  pot  a'r  bibell, 
Os  bydd  arian  yn  y  llogell, 
Yn  yfed,  rafio,  ac  yn  canu, 
Mewn  da  fwriad  yn  difyru  ; 
Heb  feddwl  fawr  am  gychwyn  adre', 
Heb  hidio  syrthio,  rholio'n  rhywle  ; 
Heb  feddwl  am  ein  gwragedd  druain, 
Y  rhai  a  faent  yn  uchel  ochain 
Neu  'fallai'n  sori,  drwynau  surion, 
Gan  ddwfn-fyfyrio  gwers  i'r  dynion  ; 
Neu  'fallai'n  cuchio  yn  anghynes, 
Wrth  borthi  Hid  i'w  gadw'n  gynhes. 

Cadd  Huw  hyll  brawf  o'r  gwir  a  ddywedais 
Wrth  deithio  adre'  yn  ddifalais 
O  farchnad  Dinbych,  yn  bur  feddw, 
'Rol  gwario'i  arian  am  hen  gwrw : 
Nodedig  yw  hen  Ddinbych  dirion, 
Am  ferched  heirdd,  a  dynion  dewrion. 

O  Huw,  ped  fuasit  mor  synhwyrol, 
A  chym'ryd  cynghor  doeth,  rhagorol, 
Gan  Sian  dy  wraig,  yr  hon  fai'n  arfer 
Dy  alw'n  rafiwr,  yfwr  ofer, 
Na  fedrit  pe  caet  bunt  yn  wobr, 
Ddim  dyfod  adre  o'r  ffair  yn  sobr  ; 
Na  fedrit  fyn'd  i  felin  Dafydd, 
Heb  feddwi  gyda'r  hen  felinydd  ; 
Na  fedrit  fyn'd  a'r  march  i'r  efel, 
A  phrin  ei  rwymo  o  dan  yr  hofel, 
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Na  byddai'r  gof  a  thithau'n  meddwi 
Yn  chwils,  heb  feddwl  am  bedoli ; 
Ac  y'nghwmpeini  yfwyr  llawen, 
O  Lanelwy  i  Lyn  Alwen, 
Hefo  pob  lelo  y  byddi'n  lolian, 
Tra  pery'r  pres,  yr  aur,  a'r  arian. 

Prophwydai  Sian  mewn  ysbryd  blin, 
"  Os  yfi  gwrw,  gin,  a  gwin, 
Ti  gei  dy  losgi,  neu  dy  lusgo, 
Gan  dylwyth  teg ;  cei  dy  chwirl'io, 
Drwy'r  drain,  a'r  drysni,  a'r  mieri, 
Drwy'r  ffosydd,  gwrychoedd,  llynoedd,  llwyni  : 
Er  iti  gropian,  cei  dy  gripio, 
A'th  wneud  yn  wylltgi  ac  yn  wallgo'; 
Neu  boddi  wnei  mewn  llif  rhyferthwy, 
Yn  Aled  neu  yn  afon  Elwy." 

O  ferched  mwynion,  tirion,  taer, 
Cynghorion  mam,  neu  wraig,  neu  chwaer, 
Ni  chant  wrandavviad  gan  y  dynion ; 
A  gresyn  fod  y  gwyr  mor  groesion 
A  myn'd  i  feddwi  yn  anynad, 
Yn  lie  mud-wrando  cerydd  cariad. 

Dechreuwn  : — Ar  rhyw  noswaith  marchnad, 
Pan  oedd  y  nos  heb  ser  na  lleuad, 
'Roedd  Huw  yn  yfed  yn  ei  afiaeth, 
Ac  yn  dilyn  gwag  hudoliaeth, 
Ac  yn  potio  ar  y  pentan, 
A  llon'd  ei  bwrs  o  aur  ac  arian ; 
Ac  wrth  ei  glun  yr  oedd  Sion  Ifan, 
Yn  pyncio,  clwcio,  ac  yn  clecian. 
'Roedd  Huw  yn  caru  Sion  yn  frawdol, 
A  meddwi  byddynt  yn  wythnosol. 
Y  chwart  yn  llawn  o  gwrw  goreu, 
A'r  tan  yn  rhuo  yn  y  simneu  ; 
Pa  beth  mor  hyfryd  dan  y  wybren, 
A  thy,  a  than,  a  theulu  llawen  ? 
'Roedd  Huw  a  Sion  yn  nofio'n  ofer, 
Yn  y  blasus  felus  bleser  ; 
Yn  dawnsio,  canu,  ac  yn  rafio — 
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"  Ni  hidiwn,  de'wch  ag  un  chwart  eto" — 

'Roedd  Sion  yn  traethu  chwedlau  digri', 

Yn  fedrus,  gampus  i'r  cwmpeini  ; 

A  gwr  y  ty  yn  heini'  hynod, 

Yn  chwerthin  nes  ysgwyd  bol  a  gwasgod. 

Y  storm  chwibiana  o'r  tu  allan, 

A'r  gwyntoedd  gwylltion  yn  goroian  : 

Ond  Huw  a  Sion  ni  hidiant  lychyn, 

Am  stormydd  certh,  nac  chwaith  am  gychwyn. 

Gofalon  dylion  byd  helbulus, 
Wrth  wel'd  y  ddeuddyn  hyn  mor  hapus, 
Ymfoddynt  yn  y  cwrw  a'r  gwirod,    . 
Ar  ol  ymwylltio  wrth  eu  malldod. 
Yr  oriau  hedynt  gyda  phleser, 

Fel  y  gwenyn  gyda'u  trysor : 
Mel  yw  maswedd  am  yr  amser, 

Fel  y  gwiria  gwyr  pob  goror. 
Geill  brenin  fod  yn  anrhydeddus, 
Ond  yr  oedd  Huw  yn  orfoleddus  ; 
Yn  llawn  o  afiaeth  am  yr  enyd — 
Tu  hwnt  i  holl  ofidion  bywyd. 

Pleserau  ynt  fel  blodau  ceinber, 
Mwynhewch  hwynt — gwywo  wnant  ar  fyrder — 
Neu  fel  yr  eira  ar  yr  afon, 

Am  fynyd  yn  wyn — 
Yna  ciliant  fel  cysgodion, 

Cymylau  ar  fryn — 
Fel  y  gogleddawl  oleuadon, 

Y  gwibiant : 
Cyn  ichwi  braidd  droi  eich  golygon, 

Diflanant ; 

Neu  fel  lion  liwiau'r  enfys  loew-lin, 
Yn  ymddiflanu  y'nghanol  dryghin. 

Er  hyn  nid  dyn  a  lywodraetha 
Ymdreigliad  amser  yn  ei  yrfa, 
Na  llanw'r  mor,  na  gwynt  y  mynydd, 
Na'r  awel  yn  y  tawel  dywydd. 
Pan  ddaeth  yr  awr  i  gychwyn  adre, 
Yr  awr  sy'n  rhanu'r  nos  a'r  bore', 
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Y  drymaf  awr  o  dramwyf  oriau, 
I  ymlwybro  hyd  hyll  Iwybrau, 
Rhoed  Huw  ar  gefn  ei  gaseg  wineu, 
Och  !  gwell  oedd  cornel  glyd  y  simneu, 
Na  myn'd  ar  gefn  ei  farch  yn  fforchog, 
Ar  nos  mor  dywell  a  dryghinog. 

Corwyntoedd  ruant  yn  yr  awyr, 
Gwlawogydd  gleciant  hyd  y  gwydr, 
A  chyflym  folltau  mellt  ymwylltiant, 
Taranau  trymion  a  dramwyant ; 
Milain  y  rhwygant  y  cymylau, 
Yn  weis  cethrin  eu  ysgythrau  : 
Gallasai  blentyn  wybod  heno, 
Fod  dieifl  yn  gweithio  yn  ddiflino. 

Ond  Huw  ar  gefn  ei  gaseg  goeswen, 
Ni  bu  ei  gwell  o  Gaer  i  Gorwen, 
Oedd  yn  gwyllt  yru,  a  charlamu, 
Yn  cicio,  chwipio,  a  spardynu, 
Heb  hidio'r  gwlaw,  na'r  baw,  na'r  rhwbal, 
Yn  hyf  heb  ofn — mewn  nwyf,  heb  ofal ; 
Yn  canu  "  Marged  mwyn  ferch  Ifan," 
"  Ar  hyd  y  nos,"  a  "  Hyd  y  wlithan ; " 
Ac  weithiau'n  edrych  odd  ei  ddeutu, 
Rhag  ofn  i  'sbrydion  ei  ferthyru  : 
Fel  hyn  carlamai  drwy  Ian  Henllan, 
Ac  oddiyno  i  gefn  Beran  ; 
Ac  heibio  gallt  y  Boli  lol, 
Lie  taflodd  Ned  yr  Eli'r  drol ; 
Croesodd  y  nant  lie  boddodd  Sierlyn, 
Y  meddw  mawr — y  meddwaf  feddwyn  ; 
Ac  heibio'r  ceubren  ellyll,  erch, 
Lie  treisiwyd  tirion,  dyner  ferch  ; 
A  thros  yr  rhos,  lie  caid,  O  resyn  ! 
Gwynwridog  gorff  mwrdredig  blentyn  ; 
A  thrwy  Lanefydd  yn  ei  nwyfiant, 
Ac  at  Bias  Hari,  heb  un  soriant ; 
I  lawr  i'r  allt  yr  ai  yn  walltgo'. 
A  Darby  liwus  yn  chwirlio, 
A  lluchio'r  ceryg  i  bob  cyrau — 
Taniant  yn  chwyrn  o  dan  ei  charnau  : 
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Wei,  bravo  Darby  bach  !  buaned 
Ar  hynt  yr  el  dros  bont  yr  Aled. 

Ac  afon  Alen  oedd  yn  llifo, 
Yn  wyn-bost  allan  dan  bistyllio  ; 
Ac  yn  dyrwygo  dros  y  creigiau, 
Nes  siglo'r  bont  a'i  dwfn  bentanau. 
Y  stormydd  'sgrechiant  yn  y  coedydd, 
A  milain  fellt  yn  llamu'r  moelydd, 
A  chanwaith  uwch  oedd  twrw'r  daran, 
Na'r  corwyntoedd  yn  gorchwiban. 
A  Huw  yn  gyru  nerth  y  carnau, 
Nes  myn'd  i'r  man  lie  gynt  bum  inau  , 
Rhyw  erchyll  nant  anynad  anial, 
Lie  bydd  tylwythi  sosi'n  sisial ; 

A'r  ladi  wen, 

Heb  yr  un  pen, 
Yn  neidio  fel  wiwair  o  bren  i  bren  • 

A  chores  o  wrach, 

Yn  nyddu  troell  bach, 
A'r  edaif  cyn  ffyrfed  a  llinyn  sach  : 

Un  arall  fel  cath, 

Ni  welid  ei  bath 
Am  neidio,  hi  neidiai  driugain  Hath : 

Ar  noswaith  ddu, 

Y  byddynt  yn  hy', 
Yn  ddychryn  i  bawb  ddaent  allan  o  dy : 

Mi  glywais  gan  fil, 

Rhyw  hanes  am  hil 

Tylwythion  a  'sbrydion  sy'n  Nant-y-chwil. 
Beth  welai  Huw  dan  ledu  ei  geg, 
Ond  haid  o  fan  dylwythion  teg  ; 
A  witches  fil  yn  dawnsio  reel, 
Hefo  ysbrydion  Nant-y-chwil ; 
O  dan  eu  capiau,  tan  yn  gwibio, 
A  Jack  y  Lentyrn  yn  helyntio ; 
A  dieifl  yn  chwerthin  rhwng  y  coedydd, 
A'r  coed  yn  dadsain  eu  llawenydd, 
A  thanbaid  dan  yn  llenwi'r  llwyni, 
A'r  gwrych  yn  enyn  a  gwreichioni. 
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Ond  dewr  yw  Sion  yr  Heidden  fwyn, 
Nid  hidia  ruad  Hew  y  llwyn : 
Ni  hidia  gloncwy  am  ddu  bafl 
Y  gelyn,  na  chwerthinad  diafl. 

'Roedd  Huw,  a'r  cwrw  yn  ei  goryn, 
Yn  gryf  fel  cawr,  yn  hyf  fel  coryn  ; 
Am  chwarae  teg  i  bob  dyhiryn — 
Nis  bradai  ddiafl  nac  un  ysbrydyn. 

Ond  Darby  grychai  mwng  fel  gwrychyn, 
Dechreuai  gilio'n  ol  mewn  dychryn ; 
A  Huw  yn  chwipio  a  sparduno, 
A  ffwrdd  a  Darby'n  mlaen  ag  efo  ; 
Gan  fentru'n  agos  i'r  goleuni — 
O  gwared  ni  rhag  fath  gwmpeini. 
Ysbrydion  hyllion,  gwylltion  gwallgo', 
Yn  dawnsio,  jiggio,  a  chwirli'o — 
Tylwythion  teg  yn  ysgafn  droedio, 
Is  y  banciau  dan  ysboncio  ; 
Fob  math  o  hyll  ysgymun  luniau, 
Yn  gwau  drwy'u  gilydd  hyd  yr  ochrau  : 
Dewinod — gwrachod,  croenau  crychion, 
A  lloffion  diafl,  a  llyffaint  duon ; 
Rhai  hyllion,  mawrion  yn  ymwrio, 
Yn  neidio,  Grecian,  ac  yn  crowcio  ; 
Draenogod,  chwilod,  llygod  llegach, 
Ffwlbartiaid  aflan — baban  bwbach  ; 
Gwiberod — nadroedd  llysnafeddawl, 
A  llawer  ffyrnig  gyw  uffernawl, 
Fob  gwrthun  ac  ysgymun  gaid, 
Yn  dawnsio  'mhlith  y  ddieflig  haid. 

Belphegor  oedd  yn  canu'r  sturmant, 
Mewn  ceubren  ellyll  yn  y  ddunant  ; 
A'i  gyrn  yn  fforchi  uwch  ei  ben, 
Ac  ar  bob  un  ddylluan  wen  ; 
A  tw-hw-hw  y  dylluanod, 
Oedd  chorus  certh  y  pwll  diwaelod. 
A  Bel  oedd  nerth  ei  geg  a'i  ddwylaw, 
Yn  chwarae — a'r  nentydd  yn  dadseiniaw  ; 
A'i  lygaid  tanllyd  yn  gwreichioni, 
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A'i  garnau'n  cydio  yn  y  gwerni ; 
A'i  gynffon  oedd  yn  droion  draw, 
Y'mhlith  y  ceryg,  pridd  a  baw  ; 
Oddeutu  hon  'roedd  seirff  plethiedig, 
Yn  gwau  yn  hynod  a  gwenwynig ; 
Yn  gwylio'n  unol  a'u  colynau — 
Rhag  i  rhyw  gaswyr  drin  ei  goesau. 

'Roedd  eirch,  a  chyrff  yn  farwol  ynddynt, 
Mewn  amdo — a  phob  un  o  honynt, 
Yn  dal  hir  ganwyll,  dan  oer-gwynaw, 
Ar  y  ddu-elawr  rhwng  ei  ddwylaw — 
A  gwelai  Huw  tu  hwnt  i'r  ceubren, 
Ysgerbwd  mwrdrwr  ar  y  crogbren, 
A  chyllyll  hirion,  llymion,  hyll-ddu, 
A  gwaed  llofruddion  yn  ei  rhydu  ; 
A  gwaedlyd  ddarn  o  linyn  sach, 
A  hwn  y  tagwyd  baban  bach  ; 
A  darn  o  dwca  mab  y  frad, 
A  hwn  y  lladdodd  mab  ei  dad  ; 
'Roedd  gwaed  yr  henddyn  hyd  y  darn, 
A'r  gwallt  yn  glynu  wrth  y  earn — 
A  llawer  o  wrthrychau  hyllion, 
Eu  henwi  fyddai'n  anghyfreithlon. 

A  thra  'roedd  Huw  yn  llygadrythu, 
Mewn  syndod  ac  yn  pensyfrdanu, 
Gwylltach  a  gwylltach  y  digrifwch, 
Llawnach  a  llonach  y  llawenwch  : 
Chwareuai'r  diafl  hyd  eitha'i  allu, 
A  hwythau'n  dawnsio  odd  ei  ddeutu  ; 
Yn  chwyrn  a  bywiog — a  chorn  neu  bawen 
Yn  nwylaw  pawb,  a  phawb  yn  llawen  ; 
Chwyrnach  a  chwyrnach,  wrth  edrych  arnynt, 
Y  dawnsiant — llamant  fel  y  llym-wynt ; 
Yn  picio,  reelio,  ac  yn  rholiaw, 
Nes  chwysu  eu  cyrff,  eu  traed,  a'u  dwylaw  ; 
Nes  colli  eu  peisiau  yn  eu  brys, 
A  dawnsio'n  noethion — ond  y  crys. 

O  Huw,  Huw  !  ped  fuasai'r  rhai'n 
Yn  Ian  lodesi  cynhes  cain  ; 
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Genethod  heirdd  dan  ugain  oed, 

Fob  un  yn  wisgi  ar  ei  throed ; 

A  gwisg  o  liain  main  lliw  man-od, 

Mewn  urdd  yn  hilio  pob  hardd  aelod : 

Rhoddaswn  lon'd  fy  mhwrs  o  arian 

Am  im'  gael  gweled  lluniau  gwiwlan, 

Aelodau  heirdd  pob  siriol  seren 

Yn  dawnsio  wrth  eu  bodd  yn  llawen — 

Ond  gwrachod  hyllion,  crychion,  crachog  1 

Digon  i'th  yru  yn  gynddeiriog, 

A  pheisiau  gwlanen  am  eu  cluniau, 

Yn  neidio,  sponcio  is  y  banciau — 

'Rwy'n  synu  yn  fawr  na  wnaethant  iti, 

Glwyfo  o  iasau  a  glafoesi. 

Er  hyn  'roedd  Huw  a  bendith  iddo, 
Y  rholyn  praff,  yn  graff  ac  effro  : 
'Roedd  un  yn  mhlith  y  gwrachod  crychion, 
Sef  merch  i  witch  o  Sir  Gaernarfon, 
Wedi  ymlistio'r  noswaith  hono, 
Gan  dylwyth  teg  hi  gadd  ei  hudo — 
Bu  son  am  Cadi  drwy'r  holl  gwmwd, 
Hi  gurai  pob  rhyw  'witch  yn  siwrwd : 
Pan  fyddai  morwyn  Ion  neu  lances, 
Yn  codi'n  foreu  i  odro'r  fuches, 
Mi  fyddai  Cadi  a'i  draenogod 
Wedi  godro'r  boreu'n  barod : 
Hi  fyddai'n  rhwystro'r  llaeth  i  gorddi, 
Er  i'r  llancesi  gorddi  o  ddifri', 
Ni  chaed  ddim  'menyn  yn  y  pum-awr, 
A  hyn  a  berai  boenau  dirfawr  : 
Hi  fyddai  weithiau'n  suro'r  cwrw, 
Ac  weithiau'n  witsio  y  llaeth  cadw : 
Waith  arall  y  byddai'n  newid  plantos, 
Er  poen  a  gofid  i'r  gwrageddos ; 
A'u  ffeirio  am  blant  tylwythion  teg, 
Pob  un  o'r  rhai'n  fai'n  lledu  ei  geg, 
I  grio  ddydd  a  nos  heb  beidio — 
Och  !  och  !  fel  byddai'n  wichi-wachio. 
Hi  fedrai  droi  ei  hun  yn  ddraenog, 
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Ac  weithiau  ereill  yn  'sgyfarnog  ; 
A  llawer  gwaith  y  cadd  ei  hela, 
Ond  curai'r  cwn  bob  tro  yn  dipia' : 
Pan  heliwyd  hi  i'w  bwthyn  bach, 
Mi  fyddai  wedi  troi  yn  wrach  ; 
A  phawb  yn  ofni  mentro  yno, 
Rhag  byddai  iddynt  gael  eu  witsio. 

Ond  pan  oedd  Cadi'n  dawnsio  reel, 
Hefo  ysbrydion  Nant-y-chwil ; 
Yr  oedd  fel  geneth  ddeunaw  oed, 
Yn  hardd,  ac  ysgafn  ar  ei  throed, 
Yn  lodes  hoew,  loew  o  lun, 
Yn  ddigon  i  ffoli  diafl  a  dyn  : 
A'i  phais  o  wlanen  gwta  prin 
Yn  cyrhaedd  i  lawr  at  ben  ei  glin  : 
'Roedd  Huw  yn  ffoli  ac  yn  synu, 
A  Satan  ei  hun  yn  llygadrythu  ; 
Gan  chwarae  nerth  ei  geg  a'i  ddwylaw, 
A  Chadi'n  dinsyth  yno'n  dawnsiaw  ; 
Heb  stopio  funud  yn  ei  stepiau, 
Ond  dawnsiai  nerth  ei  thraed  a'i  choesau 
Nes  darfu  i  Huw  wirioni'n  hollol, 
Gan  floeddio  nerth  ei  geg  yn  wrol ; 

"  Well  done  y  bais  gwta  ! " — 
Ar  winciad  llygad  y  diffoddwyd 
Y  tan — a  Huw  mewn  perygl  bywyd  ; 
A  phrin  mewn  dychryn  cychwyn  gaid, 
Nes  oedd  y  felldigedig  haid, 
Yn  rhedeg  ar  ei  ol  yn  brysur 
"  O  gyra  Huw  !  neu  byddi'n  rhywyr." 

Os  dygwydd  ini  ddigio  gwenyn, 
Colynant  bawb  ddaw*n  agos  atyn'; 
Pan  floeddir  "  Lleidr"  yn  y  farchnad, 
Ac  yntau'n  rhedeg  hefo'i  ladrad  ; 
Bydd  pawb  yn  rhedeg  i  ddal  lleidr, 
Fel  ag  y  byddynt  i  ladd  neidr. 
Fel  milgwn  chwyrn  ar  ol  'sgyfarnog, 
Y  rhedai'r  'sbrydion  yn  gynddeiriog  ; 
Yn  chwim  a  llym — a  Huw  yn  gyru, 
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A  Darby  hithau  yn  carlamu. 

'Roedd  Huw  yn  chwipio  ac  yn  clecian, 

A  hwythau'n  'sgythru  ac  yn  'sgrechian. 

0  Huw !  yn  uffern  byddi  heno, 
Fel  penog  coch  y  gwnant  dy  rostio  ; 
Ac  er  fod  Sian  yn  gweitio  arnad, 

Ni  chaiff  ond  gwrando  ar  dy  farvvnad. 

Hwi !  Hwi  !  Huw  bach  ;  Hwi !  Darby  anwyl, 
Y  mae'r  ysbrydion  yn  dy  ymyl ; 
Carlama'n  fuan  fel  y  gwynt — 
Hwi !  Darby  bach  !  y'nghynt,  y'nghynt — 
Nes  cyrhaedd  maen-clo  Pont  yr  Aled, 
Mae  pawb  yn  gwybod  am  y  dynged ; 
Nad  eill  na  witches  nac  ysbrydion, 
Na  thylwyth  teg  ddim  croesi  afon. 
Cyrhaeddodd  Darby  glo  y  bont ; 
Ond  wele  Cadi,  fenyw  front, 
Yr  hon  a  redai'n  fuan,  fuan, 
Y'nghynt  na'r  lleill — yrwan  !  'rvvan  ! 
Mae  Cadi'n  neidio  at  ei  chynffon, 
Gan  ei  gwasgaru  yn  ysgyrion  ; 
Ond  safiwyd  Huw  o'i  'winedd  creulon, 
A  Darby  hefyd — ond  ei  chynffon. 

1  ffordd  a  Huw  dros  Bont  y  Gwyddyl, 
Dan  sisial,  "  Darby,  Darby  anwyl, 

Os  cawn  ni  unwaith  gyrhaedd  Llanfair, 
Ni  fyddwn  ddiwyd  ac  yn  ddiwair : 
Nid  awn  i  byth  i  blith  ysbrydion, 
Nac  chwaith  i  faeddu  hefo  meddwon." 

Ac  erbyn  hyn  ar  ol  y  dychryn, 
A  chael  ymddianc  o  bafl  y  gelyn ; 
'Roedd  Huw  yn  sobr,  Iwydion  fochau, 
A  chwys  fel  perlau  hyd  ei  ruddiau  : 
A  Darby'n  crynu  bob  yn  fodfedd, 
A  ffoam  a  baw,  chwys  a  llysnafedd, 
I'w  hilio  o'i  phen,  i'r  lie  bu'r  gynffon. 
A'i  llygaid  yn  melltenu'n  wylltion. 

O  ddeutu  pump  o'r  gloch  y  bore', 
Cyrhaeddodd  Huw  a  Darby  adre'; 
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Aeth  Huw  i'w  wely'n  sal  am  wythnos, 

A  rhai  a  ddywedant  am  bymthengnos : 

A'i  holl  gym'dogion  ddaethant  yno, 

I  edrych  ac  i  holi  am  dano  ; 

Er  mwyn  cael  clywed  son  am  'sbrydion, 

Dan  wir  ryfeddu  mewn  amryw  foddion  ; 

Roedd  rhai  yn  credu'r  chwedl  oil, 

Am  bob  rhyw  ellyll,  hyllig,  coll  ; 

Ac  ereill  haerent,  amryw  oriau, 

Mai  meddw  fawr  oedd  Huw,  yn  ddiau  ; 

Ac  iddo  gysgu,  a  breuddwydio 

Yr  hyn  a  draethais  ichi  heno. 

Ond  pa  fodd  bynag,  gwir  yw  hyn, 
Mae  cyfnewidiad  yn  y  dyn  : 
Y  mae  ef  eilwaith  wrth  ei  alwad, 
Yn  myn'd  i'r  dref  i  ffair  a  marchnad : 
Ond  byth  ar  ol  yr  helynt  hwnw, 
Ni  welodd  neb  mo  Huw  yn  feddw. 

The  beautiful  examples  of  alliteration  to  which,  by  its 
fluidity  and  flow,  the  Welsh  language  lends  itself,  and 
which  are  so  numerous  in  this  piece,  produce  a  most 
agreeable  effect ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Talhaiarn 
did  not  employ  his  own  language  throughout,  as  the 
introduction  of  the  words  "witches,"  "reel,"  "chorus," 
"Well  done,"  etc.,  which  I  have  put  in  italics,  must 
grate  upon  the  ear  of  a  Welsh  reader — indeed,  the  sound 
represented  by  "tch,"  as  in  "witch,"  does  not  exist  in  the 
Welsh  tongue. 
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This,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  foregoing  piece,  is  an 
excellent  translation,  by  J.  C.  Davies.  Exception  might 
be  taken  to  the  first  two  lines,  as 
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"  Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour "  ; 

are  evidently  too  difficult  for  Mr.  Davies.  Indeed,  it  is 
curious  that  "  crimson-tipped "  has  not  been  rendered  in 
a  single  instance  in  any  language.  Here  we  have 

"  Bachigyn  wylaidd  freilw  mwyn-gu, 
Drwg  yw  dy  gwrdd  pan  wyf  yn  aru."1 

The  rest  of  the  poem  is  well  rendered,  the  verse  be- 
ginning, 

"  Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid," 
"  Mai  hyn  yw  tyngod  didwyll  feinir," 

being  especially  beautiful ;  but  indeed  the  verses  are  all 
exceedingly  good. 


LLYGAD  Y  DYDD, 

WRTH  El  DROI   I  LA.WR  DAN  GWYS  YR  ARADR. 
J.  C.  DAVIES. 

Bachigyn  wylaidd  freilw  mwyn-gu, 
Drwg  yw  dy  gwrdd  pan  wyf  yn  aru  ; 
O  dan  y  briddell  y  rhaid  baeddu 

Dy  baladr  main  ; 
Dy  arbed  sydd  uwch  law  fy  ngallu, 

Flodeuyn  cain  ! 

Och !  nid  dy  gymmydog  dedwydd, 
Dy  fwyn  gydymaith,  yr  ehedydd, 
A'th  blyga  gyda  gwlith  boreuddydd, 

A'i  ddwyfron  flydd, 
Pan  esgyn  i  groesawu'n  ufydd 

Wawr  y  dydd. 


1  Wee,  modest  daisy,  gentle,  lovable, 
Evil  it  is  to  meet  thee  while  I  am  ploughing. 
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Yn  oer  y  chwythai  gwynt  gorllewin, 
Pan  darddaist  yn  y  gauaf  gerwin  ; 
Ond  codaist  yn  dy  wylltedd  iesin 

I  oddef  hin ; 
A  phrin  ymddangos  cyn  i'r  ddryghin 

Fod  yn  flin. 

0  fewn  ein  gerddi  y  cawn  flodau, 
Ac  i'w  cysgodi  goed  a  muriau  : 

1  ti  nid  oes  ond  antur  gaerau 

O  bridd  neu  faen, 
Tra  yr  addurni  ein  mynyddau, 

A'th  ddail  ar  daen. 

Ac  yn  dy  fan  tell  brin  ymdrwsi 
Dy  wenfron  dyner  a  ledaeni, 
Dy  wylaidd  egwan  ben  ddyrchefi 

Mewn  symledd  glwys  ; 
Ond  gan  yr  aradr  y  suddi 

0  dan  y  gwys. 

Mai  hyn  yw  tynged  didwyll  feinir, 
Mewn  gwledig  fwth  a  dyner  fegir, 
Gan  symledd  cariad  a  fradychir, 

A  hudol  wedd, 
Ac  yna'n  ddifwynedig  gleddir 

Yn  y  bedd. 

Mai  hyn  yw  tynged  syml  brydydd, 
Ar  eigion  bywyd  yn  anhylwydd  ! 
I  droion  amser  yn  anghelfydd, 

Heb  ddysg  na  dawn  ; 
Ac  i'r  dygyfor  cwymp  yn  ebrwydd, 

Cyn  gwel  ei  nawn  ! 

Mai  hyn  y  teilwng  a  ddyoddefa, 
Mewn  gwae  ac  eisiau  yr  ymdrecha, 
Tra  dichell  balchder  a'i  herlyna 

1  ofyd  dwys  ; 
Heb  obaith  ond  y  Nef,  ymsudda 

O  dan  ei  bwys  ! 
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A  thi,  sy'n  cwyno  uwch  y  breilw, 
Dy  dynged  tithau  fydd  y  cyfryw  ; 
Hen  aradr  Adfall  fydd  dy  ddystryw 

Yn  eiddil  wan  ; 
A  dy  falurio  yn  y  rhelyw 

Fydd  dy  ran  ! 

The  songs  are  unequal,  being  by  different  translators. 
The  two  first  are  anonymous. 


Jl  Jftan's  a  Jttan  fxrr  a'  that 

is  very  well  given,  but  it  is  rather  spoiled  by  the  well- 
known  lines, 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp  ; 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that," 

being  rendered 

"  Nid  ydyw  urdd  ond  argraff  aur, 
Y  dyn  yw'r  pwnc  er  hyn  oil."  1 

This  is  a  slight  defect,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  lines  are  given  with  terseness  and  vigour,  so  that 
the  Welsh  reader  can  realize  the  power  of  this  "  immortal 
manifesto  of  the  superiority  of  manhood." 

MAE  DYN  YN  DDYN,  ER  HYN  OLL. 
O'R  "WAWR." 

A  oes,  am  dlodi  gonest  bwn, 

Yn  gwyro'i  ben,  a  hyn  oil  ? 
Y  caethwas  llwfr,  awn  heibio  hwn, 

A  meiddiwn  fyw  er  hyn  oil  ! 

1  The  rank  is  but  the  gold's  impression, 
The  man  is  the  point,  for  all  this. 
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Er  hyn  oil,  a  hyn  oil, 
Ein  lludded  cudd,  a  hyn  oil, 

Nid  ydyw  urdd  ond  argraff  aur, 
Y  dyn  yw'r  pwnc  er  hyn  oil. 

Pa  waeth  os  cinio  prin,  yn  flin, 

A  siaced  Iwyd,  a  hyn  oil  ; 
Caed  ffol  ei  sidan,  cnaf  ei  win, 

Mae  dyn  yn  ddyn  er  hyn  oil ; 
Er  hyn  oil,  a  hyn  oil, 

Eu  heurwe  ffug,  a  hyn  oil ; 
Y  gonest  ddyn,  er  pa  mor  dlawd, 

Yw  brenin  pawb  er  hyn  oil 

Chwi  welwch  draw'r  ysgogyn  balch, 

Yn  syth  ei  drem,  a  hyn  oil ; 
Er  cryma  rhai  wrth  air  y  gwalch, 

Nid  yw  ond  coeg,  er  hyn  oil  : 
Er  hyn  holl,  a  hyn  oil, 

Ysnoden,  aur,  a  hyn  oil, 
Y  dyn  ag  annibynol  fryd, 

A  syll  a  chwardd  ar  hyn  oil. 

Geill  brenin  wneuthur  marchog  llawn, 

Ardalydd,  Dug,  a  hyn  oil ; 
Ond  gonest  ddyn,  a  chalon  iawn, 

Sy  fwy  nas  gall,  er  hyn  oil  ! 
Er  hyn  oil,  a  hyn  oil, 

Eu  hurddas  gwych,  a  hyn  oil 
Y  synwyr  cryf,  a'r  meddwl  teg, 

Sy  raddau  uwch  na  hyn  oil. 

Rho'wn  lef  y'nghyd,  am  ddod  y  pryd- 

A  dod  a  wna,  er  hyn  oil — 
Bydd  synwyr  clyd,  tros  wyneb  byd, 

Yn  dwyn  y  parch,  a  hyn  oil ; 
Er  hyn  oil,  a  hyn  oil, 

Yn  dod  y  mae,  er  hyn  oil, 
Pan  dros  y  byd,  bydd  dyn  a  dyn, 

Yn  frawdol  un,  er  hyn  oil. 
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<Sc0t0,  toha  ha* 

is  not  so  well  done.     The  first  line, 

"  Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled," 

loses  its  distinctive  charm  by  the  omission  of  any  reference 
to  the  nationality — 

"  Chwi,  fu'n  gwaedu  ag  Wallace  fad," 1 
and  the  last  verse, 

"  Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  ! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow  ! — 
Forward  !  let  us  do  or  die  ! " 

is  too  narrow  and  feeble  in 

"  Rhowch  dan  draed  y  balch  a'i  drais  ! 
Gormes  syrth  pan  syrthio  Sais  ! 
Rhyddid,  clywch,  sydd  yn  mhob  clais  ! — 

Gwnawn  yn  lew,  neu  farw'n  llu  ! "  2 
The  line 

"  Gormes  syrth  pan  syrthio  Sais  ! " 3 

is  more  indicative  of  the  intense  patriotism  of  the  trans- 
lator than  flattering  to  the  English  reputation.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  other  verses  are  more 
worthy  of  the  original. 


1  You  who  have  bled  with  heroic  Wallace. 

2  Put  under  feet  the  proud  and  his  oppression ; 
Tyranny  falls  when  the  Englishman  falls, 
Liberty  !   hark  !  is  in  every  blow — 

Let  us  do  bravely,  or  die  in  troops. 

3  Tyranny  falls  when  the  Englishman  falls  ! 
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ANERCH  BRUCE 

I'w  FYDDIN,  Y'MRWYDR  BANNOCKBURN 
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Chwi,  fu'n  gwaedu  ag  Wallace  fad, 
Ami  arweiniodd  Bruce  i'r  gad ; 
Croesaw,  'ngwyr,  i'ch  gwely  gwa'd, 
Neu  i  fuddugoliaeth  gu  ! 

Hwn  yw'r  dydd,  a  hon  yw'r  awr ; 
Blaen  y  gad  gymyla'i  gwawr  ; 
A'r  balch  Edwart  nesa  'nawr — 
Edwart,  tidau,  caethder  du  ! 

Pwy'n  ddyhiryn  bradus  f  ai  ? 
Pwy  i  fedd  y  llwfryn  ai  ? 
Pwy  yn  gaethvvas  sal  a  sa'i  ? 
Cilied — cilied,  ffoed  i'w  dy  ! 

Pwy  dros  deyrn  a  deddf  ei  dir 
Rymus  dyn  gledd  rhyddid  pur, 
Saif  neu  syrth  yn  rhyddwr  gwir, 
Deued,  a  dilyned  fi  ! 

Myn  gruddfanau — poenau  prudd 
Myn  eich  plant  yn  gaethion  sydd  ! 
Gvvag  ein  gwythi  hoffaf  fydd, 
Ond  cant  fod  yn  rhyddion  hy'  ! 

Rhowch  dan  draed  y  balch  a'i  drais  ! 
Gormes  syrth  pan  syrthio  Sais  ! 
Rhyddid,  clywch,  sydd  yn  mhob  clais  !- 
Gwnawn  yn  lew,  neu  farw'n  llu  ! 


This  song,  though  not  in  the  selection  of  representative 
pieces  I  have  chosen,  is  so  exquisitely  translated  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Ddu  that  its  insertion  requires  no  apology. 
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MARI. 
DANIEL  DDU. 

Chwi  fryniau  glwys  a  choed  o  gylch 

Hoff  gastell  glan  Montgom'ri, 
Yn  hardd  bo'ch  gwawr,  yn  wyrdd  bo'ch  dail, 

Mewn  glendid  yn  rhagori  ; 
Byth  yno  'nghynta'  gweler  haf, 

Ac  yno'n  ola'n  gwenu, 
Can's  yno'r  ymadewais  i 

A'm  hanvvyl,  anwyl  Fari. 

Mor  hardd  oedd  clog  y  fedwen  las, 

A  blodau'r  drain  mor  wynion, 
Pan  dan  eu  cudd  y  gwasgwn  i 

F'  angyles  at  fy  nghalon  ! 
Yr  oriau'n  her  aent  dros  y  bardd, 

A'r  un  ag  oedd  e'n  hoffi  ; 
Can's  hoff  i  mi  fel  bywyd  oedd 

Fy  anwyl,  anwyl  Fari. 

Trwy  lawer  llw,  a'n  breichiau  'nghlo, 

Bu  dyner  ein  gwahaniad  ; 
Gan  addunedu  mynych  gwrdd, 

Torasom  ein  cofleidiad  ; 
Ond  O  !  rhew  angau  deifio  wnaeth 

Fy  rhosyn  hardd — fy  lili  ; 
Gwyrdd  yw'r  dywarchen,  oer  yw'r  clai, 

Sy'n  cloi  fy  anwyl  Fari. 

O  !  gwelw  yw'r  gwefusau  per, 

Mor  swynol  gawn  gusanu  ; 
A  chwedi  caead  arnynt  byth 

Mae'r  llygaid  oedd  mor  llon-gu  : 
Mae'n  llwch  a  lludw'r  galon  Ian 

Mor  dyner  fu'n  fy  ngharu  ! 
Ond  yn  fy  nghof  a'm  serch  caiff  fyw 

Fy  anwyl,  anwyl  Fari. 

It  is  really  a  matter  of  wonder  and  disappointment  that 

a  language  which  the  author  of   Gems  of  English    Verse 

2  L 
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claims — and  no  doubt  properly  so — to  possess  so  much 
"strength  and  flexibility,"  and  so  many  other  character- 
istics which  make  it  eminently  suitable  for  a  poetical 
expression  of  thought,  should  not  possess  a  complete 
version  of  the  poems  of  Burns.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  of  the  men  of  poetical  instinct,  of  which  Wales 
seems  to  be  the  rich  possessor,  may  render  this  service 
to  their  country. 


LATIN. 

I  NOW  leave  the  "  living "  languages,  and  conclude  my 
work  by  looking  at  these  poems  in  the  dead  tongues, 
though,  indeed,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
specimens  are  confined  to  the  most  generally  known  of  these 
languages — the  Latin.  I  have  found  several  renderings, 
but  have  dealt  only  with  two  :  one  by  Mr.  Alex.  Leighton, 
published  in  Edinburgh,  1862, l  and  the  other,  some 
translations  in  a  collection  of  Scottish  songs,  by  Mr. 
Alex.  Whamond,  published  in  Hamilton,  1892. 2 

It  can  hardly  be  considered  a  reproach  to  either  of 
these  gentlemen  to  say  that  their  attempts  to  render  Burns 
into  intelligible,  smooth  Latin  have  not  been  thoroughly 
successful.  We  have  found  some  of  the  difficulties,  and 
have  seen  examples  of  failure  in  translating  these  poems 
even  into  living  languages — when  the  authors  transpose  a 
language  which  they  understand  into  what  is  their  own,  and 
a  part  of  their  very  nature.  How  much  greater  must  these 
difficulties  be  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  translate  into 

1  The  Principal  Songs  of  Robert  Burns,   translated   into  Mediaeval 
Latin   verse  by  Alex.    Leighton.      Edinburgh :   William   P.   Ninimo. 
1862. 

2  Cantica  Scotica  e  vulgari   sermone  in   Latinum  conversa.     Inter- 
prete  Alexandro  Whamond.     Hamiltoni :  Excudebat  Gulielmus  Nais- 
mith.     1892. 
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a  language  acquired — not  used  in  the  moulding  form  of 
conversation,  and  therefore  mechanical,  artificial,  and 
somewhat  rigid !  These  difficulties  are  still  more  in- 
tensified when  the  metre  employed  is  one  which  has  no 
parallel  in  that  language,  and  to  which  the  words  do  not 
naturally  lend  themselves.  Notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
culties, both  writers  have  in  many  cases  overcome  them 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  Mr.  Leighton's  work  should  be 
examined  in  the  light  of  mediaeval  rules  and  models.  This 
would  lead  me  much  too  far.  I  rather  consider  how 
the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  original  are  given  in  these 
renderings.  A  Latin  scholar  in  Glasgow,  whose  assistance 
has  been  kindly  given  me,  writes  somewhat  severely  : — 
"  Mediaeval  Latin  poetry  in  the  hands  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor 
has  a  lightness,  an  airy  grace,  a  melodic  variety  worthy  of 
Burns.  Mr.  Leighton  has  not  made  good  use  of  his  models 
in  this  regard.  His  sense  of  rhythm  is  poor.  Again  and 
again  do  we  find  lines  utterly  destitute  of  melody.  They 
cannot  be  made,  even  with  forcing,  to  read  smoothly. 
Nor  can  he  always  keep  to  the  metrical  system  with 
which  he  starts  a  given  piece " — the  rendering  of  "  I  am 
a  Son  of  Mars  "  being  given  as  an  instance,  together  with 
the  "  et  omne  quid "  and  the  strange  refrain  of  "  Nihilo- 
minus,  Nihilominus,"  etc.,  in  "  A  Man's  a  Man,"  and 
other  instances  which  the  Latin  scholar  will  easily  perceive. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  first  line  in 

J0r  a'  that 

is  not  happy,  and  "  Notatum  aurum  Ordo  est "  too  forced 
for  "  Signatum  aurum  signitas."  Still  the  piece  with  a 
little  trimming  reads  not  amiss.  Of  course  the  task  is 
made  easier  by  the  departure  from  the  original  version. 


FOR  A'   THAT 

PER  OMNE  QUID. 
ALEX.  LEIGHTON. 

Estne  pro  pauperiem 

Qui  langueat — et  omne  quid  ! 
Te  timide  !  dimittimus 

Egeni  nos — et  omne  quid. 
Nihilominus,  nihilominus, 

Angustias — et  omne  quid. 
Notatum  aurum  Ordo  est, 

Aurum  vir — per  omne  quid. 

Licet  nobis  olera, 

Pannique,  aqua — omne  quid  ; 
Da  stultis  vinum,  sericas, 

Vir  est  vir — per  omne  quid. 
Nihilominus,  nihilominus, 

Pompae,  nugae — omne  quid  ; 
Honestus  licet  pauper  vir 

Rex  hominum — per  omne  quid. 

Homuncio  ecce  dominus ! 

Qui  turgeat — et  omne  quid  ; 
Adorent  licet  sexcenti 

Stultus  est — per  omne  quid. 
Nihilominus,  nihilominus, 

Stellae,  vittae — omne  quid  ; 
En  vir  subjectus  nemini 

Arridet  ille — omne  quid. 

Rex  facere  posset  equitem, 

Marchionem,  ducem — omne  quid ; 
Sed  vir  honestus  superat : 

Mehercle  !  non  consummet  id. 
Nihilominus,  nihilominus, 

Et  Ordines — et  omne  quid  ; 
Mens  sana  recti  conscia 

Excelsior  est  quam  omne  quid. 

Oremus  ergo  accidat, 
Et  accidet  per  omne  quid ; 
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Ut  probitasque  bonitas 
Sint  principes — per  omne  quid. 

Nihilominus,  nihilominus, 
Venturum  est— per  omne  quid, 

Ut  homines  hominibus 

Fratres  sint — per  omne  quid. 


<Stcrt0,  to  ha  ha* 

compares  somewhat  unfavourably  with  Whamond's  stirring 
and  expressive  translation.  "  Erimus  liberi " — the  rhythm 
adopted  would  require  the  impossible  "  erimus."  Other 
unhappinesses  in  rhythm  are  apparent,  but  I  attach  more 
importance  to  the  rendering  of  the  meaning. 

"  We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins " 

— What  a  power  there  is  in  these  half-dozen  words,  what 
resistless  action  !  Teeth  set  fast,  hands  clenched,  every 
nerve  strained,  are  all  vividly  suggested  by  Burns;  and 
how  vapidly  are  they  reproduced  by 

"  Expertes  simus  sanguinis  "  ; 1 
and 

"  Forward  !  let  us  do  or  die  ! " 

is  unworthily  rendered  by 

"  Est  Scotis  vincere  ! " 
which,  I  fear,  would  be  called  claptrap  in  ordinary  writing. 

COMMILITES   WALL  AGIO. 
ALEX.  LEIGHTON. 

Commilites  Wallacio ; 
Scoti  ducti  Brucio  ; 
Cruento  grati  lectulo  ! 
Mors  aut  victoria  ! 

1  May  we  be  devoid  of  blood. 
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Nunc  hora  est  nunc  dies, 
En  !  prima  proelii  acies  ! 
Nunc  accedunt  Saxones 
Edwardus,  vincula  ! 

Quisne  erit  perfidus  ? 
Quis  morietur  pavidus  ? 
Servus  quis  ignobilis  ? 
Ignave  !  fugito  ! 

Legem  et  qui  regem  amat, 
Et  pro  iis  ensem  trahat 
Liber  vivat,  liber  cadat  : 
Instetis  vos  cum  me. 

Pcenas  per  tyrannidis, 
Per  filios  in  vinculis, 
Expertes  simus  sanguinis, 
Erlmus  liberi  ! 

Sternite  tyrannos  hos 
Pernumeratos  ictibus  ; 
In  omni  plaga  libertas  ! 
Est  Scotis  vincere  ! 


illit  -bwto'fc  a  $  tck  o'  Jtet. 

Here  Mr.  Leighton  fails  somewhat  in  several  lines. 

"  Gulielmus  potum  coxit, 
Robert'  ergo  et  Allani,"1 

is  rather  ambiguous  for 

"  Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut, 

And  Rob  and  Allan  cam'  to  pree." 
In  worse  taste  is 

"Joviales  tres  sedemus 
Tres  sedemus  ebrii,"2 

1  William  cooked  a  draught, 

Robert  therefore  and  Allan. 

2  We  three  merry  ones  sit  down, 

We  sit  down  three  tipsy  ones. 
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which  should  never  have  been  offered  for 

"  Here  are  we  met,  three  merry  boys, 
Three  merry  boys,  I  trow,  are  we." 

Mr.  Leighton's  rendering  is  opposed  to  Burns,  who  causes 
his  heroes  to  say  expressly  that  they  were  "na  fou."  Surely 
Mr.  Leighton  does  not  wish  to  suggest  that  because  they 
were  merry  they  must  therefore  have  been  "  tipsy,"  and 
tipsy  even  before  they  sat  down ;  but  this  is  really  his 
version.  There  are,  however,  some  good  lines,  as  the 
reader  will  see. 

GULIELMUS  POTUM  COX1T. 
ALEX.  LEIGHTON. 

Gulielmus  potum  coxit, 

Robert'  ergo  et  Allan! : 
Noctu  tres  hilariores, 
Fuerunt  non  in  Christandie. 
Non  inebriamur  nos, 

Scintilla  tantum  oculo : 
Canat  gallus — luceat  : 
Laetabimur  in  poculo. 

Joviales  tres  sedemus 

Tres  sedemus  ebrii, 
Beatas  noctes  vidimus, 

Speramus  pluribus  frui. 
Nos  inebriamur,  etc. 

Ecce  cornua  lunellae, 

Nitentis  illuc  quantulum  ! 
Tentat  trahere  ad  domum, 

Pol  !  restabit  tantulum. 
Nos  inebriamur,  etc. 

Ille  primus  qui  exsurget, 

Cuccurra  timidissime  ! 
Qui  sub  sella  primus  cadet, 

Trium  nostrum  rex  ille. 
Nos  inebriamur,  etc. 
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(fexttn  (Uroto  the  llaahes 

jingles  very  well  in  its  Latin  trappings,  if  you  forget 
that  it  is  Latin,  but  when  one  remembers  that  a  final 
"  O "  as  given  in  this  song  is  in  that  language  absolutely 
meaningless,  it  makes  the  rendering  rather  absurd, 

CRESCANT  JUNCILLI,  O. 
ALEX.  LEIGHTON. 

Crescant  juncilli,  O  ; 

Crescant  juncilli,  O  ; 
Nulla  vita  dulcior 

Quam  vita  cum  puellis,  O. 

Est  nil  ni  cura  undique. 

In  unaquaque  hora,  O  : 
Quid  pretii  !  vita  hominis 

Absente  dulci  corcul-O. 

Crescant,  etc. 
Avari  rem  venati  sint, 

Divitiae  effugiunt,  O  ; 
Et  forte  si  arreptae  sint, 

Corda  non  delectant,  O. 

Crescant,  etc. 
Da  mihi  horam  vesperam, 

Cum  meo  desideri-O  ; 
Mundanae  curae,  homines, 

Vadant  in  tapsalteerie,  O. 

Crescant,  etc. 
Prudentes  irridetis  vos, 

Exanimi  aselli  !  O  ; 
Salomo  sapientior 

Has  amavit  belle  !  O. 
Crescant,  etc. 
Natura  jurat  "femina  ! 

Supremo  anticellis,  O  !" 
Tironis  manus  hominem 

Formavit  tune  puellas,  O. 
Crescant,  etc. 
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Duncan  dlrag. 

"  Duncanus  Canus  venit  nobis " 
is  hardly 

"  Duncan  Gray  cam'  here  to  woo " ; 

and 

"  Et  moriturum  prasdicabat " 1 

is   a   really  painful   rendering   of  the   dramatic  sketch   of 

Burns — 

"  Spak'  o'  lowpin'  o'er  a  linn." 

This  is   tragedy   compared   with   the   "  moriturum    praedi- 
cabat "  platitude. 

DUNCANUS  CANUS. 
ALEX.  LEIGHTON. 

Duncanus  Canus  venit  nobis, 

Ha  !  ha  !  amores  hi  ! 
Festu  quum  inebriabamus, 

Ha  !  ha  !  amores  hi  ! 
Caput  Maggea  jactabat, 
Oculos  et  obliquabat, 
Duncanum  fastu  pertractabat, 

Ha  !  ha  !  amores  hi  ! 

Duncanus  videns  et  orabat, 

Ha  !  ha  !  amores  hi  ! 
Maggea  surdula  fiebat, 

Ha  !  ha  !  amores  hi  ! 
Duncanus  miser  suspirabat, 
In  cascitatem  lacrymabat, 
Et  moriturum  praedicabat, 

Ha  !  ha  !  amores  hi  ! 

Fluit  tempus,  fluit  casus, 

Ha  !  ha  !  amores  hi  ! 
^Cstuat  contemptus  amor, 

Ha  !  ha  !  amores  hi  ! 

1  Declared  he  was  about  to  die. 
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"Moriar?"  dicit  sibi, 
"  Pattern  ludens  fatui 
"  Galliam  abeat — pro  me  ! " 
Ha  !  ha  !  amores  hi  ! 

Qua  evenit — dum  valebat, 

Ha  !  ha  !  amores  hi  ! 
Maggea  sequens  asgrotabat, 

Ha  !  ha  !  amores  hi  ! 
Aliquid  in  corde  radit, 
Lenis  gemitus  evadit, 
Lacryma  per  gen  as  cadit, 

Ha  !  ha  !  amores  hi  ! 

Duncanus  vir  est  lepidus, 

Ha  !  ha  !  amores  hi  ! 
Maggeae  erant  male  res, 

Ha  !  ha  !  amores  hi  ! 
I  lie  non  occideret, 
Ejus  ilium  miseret, 
Nuptias  quisque  dixerit, 

Ha  !  ha  !  amores  hi  ! 


Jturg  in 

This  is  the  last  song  in  Mr.  Leighton's  version  to  which 
I  will  refer  from  a  critical  standpoint,  and  I  must  confess 
I  am  disappointed  that  a  writer  of  his  reputation  misses 
so  many  of  the  beautiful  touches  of  the  original. 

"  Quo  mea  obiit  Maria " l 

is  the  baldest  and  most  commonplace  rendering  possible 

for 

"  My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn " ; 

and  he  does  not  seem  to  grasp  the  perfection  of  that 
marvellous  love  scene,  where  all  nature  is  on  fire  with 
passion. 

1  On  which  my  Mary  died. 
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"  Cantillant  aves  lepid&  "  1 
fails  to  render 

"  The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray," 

and  completely  spoils  the  charm  of  the  great  love  picture 
of  Burns.  There  are  not  wanting,  however,  some  beauti- 
ful lines,  though  in  his  choice  of  verse  one  regrets  the 
absence  of  a  rhythm  more  approaching  to  the  melody  of 
the  original. 

MARIA  IN  CsELO. 
ALEX.  LEIGHTON. 

Tu  Stella  tarda  cujus  radius, 

Salutem  indicat  Auroras, 
Iterum  introducis  diem 

Quo  mea  obiit  Maria. 
Oh  Mari' !  umbra  lapsa  cara  ! 

Ubi  beatas  locus  pacis  ? 
An  vides  amatorem  tuum  ? 

An  audis  ejus  gemitus  ? 

An  sanctas  boras  obliviscar, 

An  obliviscar  sylvulse 
Ad  rivum  ubi  convenimus, 

Amoris  diem  ducere  ! 
Nunquam  asternitas  delebit 

Vestigia  base  impetuum 
Quam  minimum  heu  !  censui 

Amplexum  ilium  ultimum. 

Ayr  strepens  osculavit  ripas, 

Pendente  dum  sub  sylvula, 
Et  spinula  et  betula 

Ramos  intertexuerunt 
Flores  compremi  exsultant, 

Cantillant  aves  lepide, 
Donee  cito  nimium  sol 

Dedit  locum  vesperi. 

1  Birds  warble  sweetly. 


MARY  IN  HEAVEN 

Has  scenas  supervigilo, 

Et  curse  incubo  meae  : 
Vestigia  tempus  excavat 

^que  ac  ripas  rivuli. 
Oh  Mari'  !  umbra  lapsa  cara  5 

Ubi  beatae  locus  pacis  ? 
An  vides  amatorem  tuum  ? 

An  audis  ejus  gemitus  ? 


3£  am  a  «§0n  ot  Jfta;r0, 
from  "The  Jolly  Beggars." 

EN  Y ALII  F1LIUS  IN  MULT  IS  FUI  PRCELIIS. 
ALEX.  LEIGHTON. 

Enyalii  films  in  multis  fui  prceliis, 

Ostendo  mea  vulnera  quocunque  veniam 

Hoc  fero  pro  ancilla,  et  illud  ex  fossula 

Cum  Gallos  gratularer — ad  tonans  tympanum. 

Duxi  tirocinium  cum  ductor  meus  obiit 
Et  jactae  essent  aleas  per  colles  de  Abram, 

Ejus  agmina  sequebar  cum  ludus  luderetur 
Et  Moro  sterneretur— ad  tonans  tympanum. 

Ultimo  cum  Curti,  inter  nantia  pugnacula, 
Reliqui  qua  pro  testibus  et  crus  et  brachium  ; 

Si  oporteat  armare,  et  sub  Elliot  pugnare, 

Super  truncos  strepitabo — ad  tonans  tympanum. 

Licet  me  mendicare  cum  tibia  lignari', 
Pendentibus  panniculis  super  dorsum  ; 

Beatus  crumenella  et  utre  et  puella, 
Ut  solet  in  coccineo  sectari  tympanum. 

Etiamsi  sit  mi  ferre  procellas  super  terra 
Per  scopulos  et  sylvulas  tanquam  domum  ; 

Cum  vendam  meum  sacculum  et  alterum  utriculum, 
Diabolis  obstarem — ad  tonans  tympanum. 
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Jfrmnie,  ©. 

The   final    "  O  "   comes    under   the    remarks   on   "  Green 
Grow  the  Rashes,  O." 

ANNA. 
ALEX.  LEIGHTON. 

Post  colles  ubi  interfluit, 

Lugar  paludes  multas,  O, 
Brumalis  sol  fert  vesperum, 

Et  ibo  ad  me'  Annam,  O. 
Canorus  ventus  perstrepit, 

Nox  ater  pluvialis,  O, 
Mi  sumam  meum  gausape, 

Et  ibo  ad  me'  Annam,  O. 

Me'  Anna  pulchra  juvenis, 

In  ilia  nullus  dolus,  O  ; 
Infelix  ille  !  lingua  qui 

Deciperet  me'  Annam,  O. 
Facies  suavis,  verum  cor, 

Quam  pura  ac  est  bella,  O  ; 
Dispandens  rosa  roscida, 

Non  pulchrior  est  quam  Anna,  O, 

Sum  puer  pauper  rusticus, 

Et  pauci  noscitant  me,  O  ; 
Quid  mea  refert  quam  pauci, 

Si  gratus  apud  Annam,  O. 
Merces  denarii  res  me'  est, 

Oportet  sim  perparcus,  O  ; 
Mundanae  res  non  angunt  me, 

Me'  cura  est  me'  Anna,  O, 

Seni  nostro  libeat 

Videre  oves  multas,  O  ; 
Beatior  Ego  qui  aro, 

Nil  cura  nisi  Anna,  O. 
Adsit  bonum  adsit  malum, 

Accipi'  quae  dant  cceli,  O  ; 
In  vita  nulla  cura  mi, 

Ni  vivere  cum  Anna,  O. 
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MAIO,  AMATOR   YEN  IT. 
ALEX.  LEIGHTON. 

Maio,  amator  venit  per  vallem, 
Et  amore  me  multo  pertusit, 

Hominibus,  dixi,  odisse  nil  pejus  ! 
Sed  malum  !  ut  ille  mi  crederet  crederet 
Sed  malum  !  ut  ille  mi  crederet. 

De  telis,  et  dixit,  oculorum  meorum 

Et  amore  se  tune  moriturum. 
Moreretur,  respondi,  si  placet  pro  me, 

Absolvite,  dii  !  mendacem  mendacem 

Absolvite,  dii  !  mendacem. 

Praedium  instructum,  ipse  dominus, 

Et  nuptias  conditiones  ! 
Non  ei  impertivi  ut  curaverim, 

Sed  censui  essent  pejores  pejores 

Sed  censui  essent  pejores. 

Quid  sentias  nunc  ?  ille  paulo  post  haec, 
Sensum  mal'  !  ut  appropinquareret, 

Inconstans  ad  Betham  direct'  abiit, 
Conjice  !  qukm  illam  paterer  paterer 
Conjice  !  qukm  illam  paterer. 

Hebdomada,  anxi  me  ex  animo, 

Trinundini  ludos  adibam  ; 
Et  quis  ni  amator  obstaret  mihi  ? 

Vidit  !  ac  si  viderit  magiam  magiam 

Vidit  !  ac  si  viderit  magiam. 

Sed  lente  recedens  connixi  illi, 
Ne  quis  me  putaret  protervam  : 

Exsultat  amator,  ac  si  ebrius, 

Et  vovit  me  suam  puellam  puellam 
Et  vovit  me  suam  puellam. 

De  Betha  rogavi  adeo  suaviter, 
Si  auditus  recuperaretur, 
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Quam  aptarint  me'  soleae  loripedi. 
Dii  !  quam  ille  imprecaretur-caretur 
Dii  !  quam  ille  imprecaretur. 

Oravit,  per  Deum,  ut  essem  uxor 
Enecarem  vel  eum  dolore  ; 

Et  tantum  tenere  in  illo  vitam 

Mane  proximo  nubi  me  volo  me  volo 
Mane  proximo  nubi  me  volo. 


E  hnz  a  §ltife  o'  mg  ain. 

EST  MUL1ER  UN  I  CO  Ml, 
ALEX.  LEIGHTON. 

Est  mulier  unico  mi, 

Participo  cum  nemine, 
Currucam  nemini  sumam, 

Dabo  currucam  nemini. 

Mihi  denarius  est  ; 

Ecce  !  gratias  nemini  ; 
Ad  foenus  habeo  nil, 

Sumam  nihilum  alicui. 

Dominus  neminis  sum, 

Servus  ero  nemini, 
Gladius  longus  mi, 

Patiar  plagas  neminis. 

Liber  et  ero  hilaris, 

Tristis  propter  neminem, 
Si  nemo  curet  me, 

Ego  curabo  neminem. 

Mr.  Alex.  Whamond's  work  is  not  so  ambitious,  and 
•he  has'  had  the  advantage  of  thirty  years'  "progress  in 
literature"  since  Mr.  Leighton's  book  appeared.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  in  his  collection  of  Scotch  songs  only 
some  half-a-dozen  are  from  Burns. 
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<Scoi0,  toha  hac. 

He  opens  with  a  really  excellent  and  stirring  version 
of  this  song,  which  seems  to  be  in  better  Latin  and 
to  render  itself  more  perfectly  to  the  music  than  Mr. 
Leighton's  corresponding  rendering. 

"  Nunc  dies,  nunc  hora  est," 
is  more  literal  and  freer  for 

"  Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour," 
than  Mr.  Leighton's 

"  Nunc  hora  est,  nunc  dies." 
The  same  applies  to  other  lines,  such  as — 

"  Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw," 
which  is  more  powerful  in 

"  Ut  gladium  pro  his  stringat" 
than  in 

"  Et  pro  iis  ensem  trahat." 


CUM  VALLA,  SCOT/. 
ALEX.  WHAMOND. 

Cum  Valla,  Scoti,  qui  vicistis, 
Et  sub  Brussio  pugnavistis, 
Macti,  ad  mortem  venistis, 
Aut  victoriam. 

Nunc  dies,  nunc  hora  est, 
Minax  acies  adest, 
Edwardi  vis  haud  longe  abest, 
Vincla  et  servitus. 

Siquis  patriam  prodat, 
Siquis  mortem  timeat, 
Et  tyranno  serviat, 
Hinc  aufugito. 
2  M 
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Qui  regem,  legem  ita  amat, 
Ut  gladium  pro  his  stringat, 
Ut  liber  vivat  aut  cadat, 
Is  sequatur  me. 

Ob  oppresses  filios, 
Servituti  traditos, 
Sanguinem  fundemus  nos, 
Ut  sint  liberi. 

Superbus  facite  ut  cadat, 
Tyrannus  humum  mordeat, 
Libertas  omnes  impellat, 
Vincere  aut  mori. 


Jt 

Like  Mr.  Leighton,  whilst  not  attempting  the  "  Jolly 
Beggars,"  he  goes  there  for  this  song,  which  is  one  of 
his  happiest  efforts. 

MONTANUS  VIR. 
ALEX.  WHAMOND. 

Montanus  vir,  amans  mei 
Cui  lex  erat  contemptui, 
Sed  genti  erat  fidissimus 
Montanus  Johanniculus. 

Montanus  Johanniculus, 
Montanus  Johanniculus, 
In  omni  terra  par  nemo, 
Montano  Johanniculo. 

Versicolori  tunica, 
Aptaque  lateri  sica, 
Puellis  carus  omnibus, 
Formosus  Johanniculus. 

Montanus  Johanniculus,  etc. 

A  Tweed  vagati  ad  Speium, 
Sumus  modo  nobilium, 
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Nemo  unquam  fecit  timidum, 
Montanum  Johanniculum. 

Montanus  Johanniculus,  etc. 

Eum  fecerunt  exulem  ; 
Sed  ante  aestatem  florentem, 
Flevi  ego,  gaudiis  amens, 
Johannem  meiim  complectens. 
Montanus  Johanniculus,  etc. 

Ceperunt  eum,  et,  captum 
Jecerunt  in  ergastulum  ; 
Sit  mala  crux  nunc  omnibus, 
Suspensus  Johanniculus. 

Montanus  Johanniculus,  etc. 

Lugendae  mihi,  nunc  orbae. 
Voluptates  praeteritae, 
Nil  mi  praebet  solatium 
Ni  Bacchi  plenum  poculum. 

Montanus  Johanniculus,  etc. 


drag. 

Mr.  Whamond  is  not  quite  so  pleasing  in  this  song  ; 
the  half-Latin,  half-English  of  "  Duncanus  Gray  "  is  highly 
comical  ;  then 

"  Spak'  o'  loupin'  o'er  a  linn" 
beats  him  almost  as  completely  as  it  does  Mr.  Leigh  ton, 

for 

"  Mortem  sibi  intentabat  " 

is  little  more  than  a  weak  apology  for  the  original. 

"  Grat  his  e'en  baith  bleer't  and  blin'  " 
loses  its  power  in 

"  Flensque  oculos  foedabat."1 

Still,   these   are   not   unpardonable   defects   in   this   really 
good  rendering. 

1  And  weeping  he  disfigured  his  eyes. 
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DUNCANUS  GRA  Y. 
ALEX.  WHAMOND. 

Hue,  Duncanus  Gray,  procus 

O  amores  lepidi  ! 
Venit  Saturnalibus, 

O  amores  lepidi  ! 
Alte  caput  Meg  tollebat 
Limis  oculis  ridebat, 
Et  Duncanum  repellebat, 
O  amores  lepidi  ! 

Duncanus  blandiens  petebat, 

O  amores  lepidi  ! 
Ut  Ailsa,  surda  Meg  fiebat, 

O  amores  lepidi ! 
Duncanus  valde  suspirabat 
Flensque  oculos  foedabat, 
Mortem  sibi  intentabat, 
O  amores  lepidi  ! 

Tempus,  casus,  absorbendus, 
O  amores  lepidi  ! 

Amor  spretus,  vix  ferendus, 
O  amores  lepidi  ! 

"  Mene  fatuum  mori 

Pro  ilia  cui  sum  risui  ! 

In  Galliam  eat;  Quidni?" 
O  amores  lepidi  ! 

Docti  dicant,  qui  fiat, 

O  amores  lepidi  ! 
Is  valet,  Meg  aegrotat, 

O  amores  lepidi  ! 
Dolor  angit  animum, 
Flet  ilia  ut  level  malum, 
Ocelli  angoris  dant  signum, 
O  amores  lepidi  ! 
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Mens  Duncani,  bona,  blanda, 

O  amores  lepidi  ! 
Meg  puella  miseranda, 

O  amores  lepidi  ! 
Ei  sit  morti  noluit 
Clementem  sese  praebuit, 
Hymenque  laetos  reddidit, 

O  amores  lepidi  ! 

Mr.  Whamond  gives  the  rhythm,  upon  the  whole,  in  a 
very  flowing  and  pleasing  manner,  though  now  and  again 
an  unmanageable  word  like  "  modistissima"  checks  the 
flow ;  and  he  utilizes  sufficiently  the  license  claimed  in 
the  preface,  of  eliding  the  letter  m  before  a  vowel, 
though  by  no  means  does  he  do  so  to  an  undue  extent, 
as  will  be  seen  on  reading  the  remaining  pieces. 


John  Jtitberaon,  mg  J0. 

JOANNES  ANDEKSONE  MI. 
ALEX.  WHAMOND. 

Joannes  Andersone  mi, 
Quum  primum  cognitus, 
Crines  nigro  colore  erant 
Vultusque  nitidus  ; 
Sed  nunc  Joannes  calvus  es 
Crines  sunt  nivei, 
Beatum  sit  canum  caput, 
Joannes  care  mi. 

Joannes  Andersone  mi, 
Montem  una  scandimus, 
Et  felices  multos  dies 
Simul  nos  egimus. 
Per  pronum  titubandum  est, 
Sed  manibus  junctis  ; 
Ad  montis  infimam  partem 
tallies  erit  nobis. 
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^e  Jfouka  anb  |j?rae0  o'  Bonnie  Ipoatt. 

RIPAE  CLIVIQUE  PULCHRI  DOON. 
ALEX.  WHAMOND. 

Ripae  clivique  pulchri  Doon, 

Cur  vos  floretis  hoc  modo  ? 
Et  cur,  aves,  potestis  vos 

Cantare  quum  tarn  doleo  ? 
Angetis  me,  aviculae, 

Volantes  sponte  in  silvis  ; 
De  gaudiis  monetis  me 

De  gaudiis  praeteritis. 

Ad  pulchrum  Doon  vagata  sum 

Ut  rosas  clymeno  mixtas 
Viderem  ;  mecum  volucres 

Cantarunt  turn  delicias 
E  senticeto,  hilaris 

Decerpsi  rosam  sed,  hei  ! 
Ainator  falsus  abstulit 
•  Rosam  et  spina  est  mihi. 

I  also  add,  as  his  collection  is  so  small, 

<fi),  SBhistle  anl)  £'U  rome  t0  gem,  mg  !Cab, 

though   it  is  not  in  the  list  of  pieces  selected  for   com- 
parison in  this  work. 

SIBILO  SIGNUM  DA. 
ALEX.  WHAMONU. 

Sibilo  signum  da,  care  puer  mi  ; 
Sibilo  signum  da,  adveniam  te  ; 
Omnes  furant,  et  mater  paterque, 
Sibilo  signum  da,  adveniam  te. 

Cave  quum  ad  me  petendam  ades, 
Ni  fores  aperti,  domum  ne  in  tres  ; 
Per  portam  posticam  hue  veni  ad  me 
Et  cave  ne  videat  aliquis  te, 
Et  cave  ne  videat  aliquis  te. 
Sibilo  signum  da,  etc. 
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Ad  templum,  mercatum,  si  convenis  me, 
Praetereas  quasi  sim  nihil  ad  te ; 
Sed  furtive  fac  ut  micent  oculi, 
Et  adspice  quasi  non  videas  me, 
Et  adspice  quasi  non  videas  me. 
Sibilo  signum  da,  etc. 

Nega  semper  me  esse  caram  tibi, 
Et  formam  meam  te  habere  flocci  ; 
Ne  alteram  pete  ;  nam  timeo  ne 
Amorem  per  dolum  avertat  a  me, 
Amorem  per  dolum  avertat  a  me. 
Sibilo  signum  da,  etc. 

Of  the  other  versions,  "  Willie  brew'd,"  by  Lindsay 
Alexander;  "John  Anderson,"  by  Father  Prout  and  by 
Benj.  Hall  Kennedy ;  and  "  Scots,  wha  hae,"  by  Francis 
W.  Newman,  are  all  very  interesting  productions ;  but  as 
they  are  rather  classical  imitations  than  actual  transla- 
tions, I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  reproduce  them 
here.  Indeed,  the  utility,  or  even  the  very  raison  d'etre, 
of  these  Latin  translations  may  be  questioned.  Mr. 
Whamond  seems  to  hope  they  may  be  sung  in  this  classic 
tongue.  Doubtless  this  might  be  useful  to  students,  and 
the  songs  would  rank  higher  than  many  which  are  popular 
at  their  gatherings.  Mr.  Leighton,  in  an  interesting  pre- 
face, points  out  how  they  may  be  useful  in  many  ways. 
Be  all  that  as  it  may,  the  versions  which  these  two 
gentlemen  have  given,  in  spite  of  the  slight  defects  I 
have  made  free  to  suggest,  are  creditable  to  their  learning 
and  to  their  patriotic  feeling,  and  must  prove  gratifying 
alike  to  the  lover  of  Burns  and  to  the  classical  student. 


POST   SCRIPTUM. 

I  CANNOT  conclude  my  work  without  most  sincerely 
thanking  the  numerous  friends,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
for  the  kind  and  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  they  have 
afforded  me  their  valuable  assistance. 

Without  their  aid  in  securing  translations  which  were 
difficult  to  obtain,  in  assisting  me  with  the  translations  of 
tongues  with  which  I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant,  and 
in  unwearied  revisions  of  proofs,  the  book  could  not  have 
appeared  in  so  complete  a  form.  I  can  sincerely  employ 
the  words  which  Wordsworth  used  in  one  of  his  most 
popular  pieces — 

"...  Half  of  it  was  theirs,  and  one  half  of  it  was  mine." 

This  aid  having  been  given  me  by  friends  from  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  in  the  east  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
in  the  west,  and  from  Christiania  and  Stockholm  in  the 
north  to  Rome  and  Barcelona  in  the  south,  their  number 
is  too  great  to  permit  me  expressing  my  thanks  to  each 
by  name;  I  can  only  assure  one  and  all  of  my  deep 
appreciation  of  their  kindness,  and  that  should  any 
occasion  arise  it  will  gratify  me  exceedingly  to  be  allowed 
the  opportunity  of  reciprocating  their  courtesy. 

WILLIAM   JACKS. 
GLASGOW,  January,  1896. 
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ANGELI.IER,  AUGUSTE  (French) — 

361,  408  to  424,  430. 
A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,  431. 
Coming  through  the  rye,  430. 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  424. 
John  Anderson,  my  jo,  425. 
There  was  a  lad,  427. 
To  Mary  in  heaven,  432. 
Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut,  428. 

ANONYMOUS  (Irish  Gaelic) — 
Auld  lang  syne,  500. 
Scots,  wha  hae,  499. 

ANONYMOUS  (Russian) — 

356. 

John  Anderson,  357. 
To  a  daisy,  354. 
To  a  mouse,  352. 

ANONYMOUS  (Swedish)— 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,  185. 
A  red,  red  rose,  193. 
Auld  lang  syne,  188. 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  190. 
John  Anderson,  my  jo,  196. 
My  Nannie's  awa,  189. 
Naebody,  196. 

Ofa'theairtsthewindcanblaw,  194. 
O  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast,  192. 
Scots,  wha  hae,  187. 

ANONYMOUS  (  Welsh) — 

A  man's  a  man  for  a"  that,  525. 
Scots,  wha  hae,  528. 

BAISCH,  OTTO  (German) — 

85-  87,  90,  93,  97,  102,  105,  107, 

113,  121,  128,  132,  143,  152. 

O  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast,  112. 

BARTSCH,  K.  (German) — 

72,  79,  87,  90,  97,  120,  133,  146, 

152. 

A  red,  red  rose,  114. 
Auld  lang  syne,  88. 


|    BARTSCH,  K. — Continued. 
Duncan  Gray,  134. 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  no. 
I  hae  a  wife  o'  my  ain,  141. 
Last  May  a  braw  wooer,  138. 
Man  was  made  to  mourn,  28. 
Mary  Morison,  103. 
My  Nannie's  awa,  105. 
Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

116. 

To  Mary  in  heaven,  129. 
Whistle  owre  the  lave  o't,  142. 
Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut,  91. 
Willie  Wastle,  144. 

CARALIS,    Mr.    (Danish    and    Nor- 
wegian)— 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  180. 
I  hae  a  wife  o'  my  ain  (Naebody), 

172. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  183. 
John  Barleycorn,  178. 
Of  a'  the  airts  (My  Jean),  173. 
O  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast,  182. 
To  a  daisy,  170. 
To  a  mouse,  176. 

CORRODI,  AUGUST  (Swiss-German) — 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,  158. 

A  red,  red  rose,  162. 

Auld  lang  syne,  160. 

Coming  through  the  rye,  165. 

Duncan  Gray,  162. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  166. 

To  Mary  in  heaven,  167. 

Whistle  owre  the  lave  o't,  164. 
DAVIES,  J.  C.  (  Welsh)- 

To  a  mountain  daisy,  522. 
DDU,  DANIEL  (  Welsh)— 

Highland  Mary,  528. 
DE  CORT,  F.  (Dutch  and  Flemish)— 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,  199. 

A  red,  red  rose,  205. 
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DE  CORT,  F.— Continued. 
Bonnie  Mary,  206. 
Duncan  Gray,  209. 
I  haeawifeo  myain  (Naebody),2i5 
John  Anderson,  my  jo,  208. 
John  Barleycorn,  202. 
Of  a'  theairts  the  wind  can  blaw,  207. 
O  Philly,  happy  be  that  day,  219. 
The  braw  wooer,  213. 
To  Mary  in  heaven,  217. 

DE  LA  MADELAINE,  R.  (French) — 
Miscellaneous,  400  to  408. 

DE  LISLE,  LECONTE  (French) — 
Rigs  o'  barley,  360. 

DE  MONT,  P.  (Dutch  and  Flemish)— 
The  cottar's  Saturday  night,  220. 

DE  WAILLY,  LEON  (French) — 

361,  371,  372,  373,  374,  402,  436, 

437.  438,  458,  465.  470,  472. 

473-  477-  48o,  483- 
A  red,  red  rose,  399. 
Auld  lang  syne,  391. 
Duncan  Gray,  394. 
John  Barleycorn,  362. 
Last  May  a  braw  wooer,  393. 
Mary  Morison,  392. 
My  Nannie's  awa',  392. 
Of  a'  the  airts,  395. 
O  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast,  400. 
Scots,  wha  hae,  390. 
Tam  o'  Shanter,  365. 
The  cottar's  Saturday  night,  374. 
The  jolly  beggars,  380. 
To  a  mountain  daisy,  397. 
To  a  mouse,  396. 

FREILIGRATH,  FERD.  (German) — 
A  red,  red  rose,  114. 
John  Anderson,  my  jo,  124. 
O  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast,  112. 

KOSTOMAROFF,  V.  (Russian) — 

327- 
Tam  o'  Shanter,  342. 

LAUN,  ADOLF  (German) — 

2,  22,  79,  85,  87,  00,  93,  98,  101, 

105,  107,  120,  127,  141,  145. 
Gae  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine,  115. 
Man  was  made  to  mourn,  26. 
The  cottar's  Saturday  night,  16. 
There  was  a  lad  was  born  in  Kyle, 

154. 

To  a  daisy,  80. 
To  a  mouse,  74. 
Ye    banks  and    braes    o'    bonnie 

Doon,  117. 


LEGERLOTZ,  GUSTAV  (German) — 

78,  84,  113,  128,  133,  138,  141, 

143,  150. 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,  82. 
Duncan  Gray,  135. 
Last  May  a  braw  wooer,  139. 
Mary  Morison,  104. 
The  exciseman,  155. 

LEIGHTON,  ALEXANDER  (Latin)— 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,  532. 

Duncan  Gray,  538. 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O,  537. 

I  am  a  son  of  Mars,  541. 

I  hae  a  wife  o'  my  ain,  544. 

Last  May  a  braw  wooer,  543. 

My  Nannie,  O,  542. 

Scots,  wha  hae,  534. 

To  Mary  in  heaven ,  539. 

Willie    brew'd  a   peck   o'   maut, 

535- 
LEVAY,  JOZSEF  (Hungarian)— 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,  313. 

A  red,  red  rose,  321. 

Auld  lang  syne,  316. 

Duncan  Gray,  324. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  319. 

John  Anderson,  321. 

Mary  Morison,  318. 

My  Nannie's  awa,  317. 

O  wert    thou   in   the  cauld  blast, 
320. 

Scots,  wha  hae,  315. 

Tam  o'  Shanter,  296. 

The  cottar's  Saturday  night,  290. 

The  twa  dogs,  303. 

To  a  mouse,  311. 

To  Mary  in  heaven,  322. 

LIVINGSTONE,  W.  (Scottish  Gaelic) — 
John  Barleycorn,  495. 
Of  a'  the  airts,  493. 

MACINTYRE,   REV.  ANGUS  (Scottish 

Gaelic)— 
Scots,  wha  hae,  488. 

MACINTYRE,  REV.  DR.  ("Abrach") 

(Scottish  Gaelic) — 
Highland  Mary,  491. 

MACK.ECHNIE,  A.  (Scottish  Gaelic)  — 
To  Mary  in  heaven,  490. 
Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut,  489. 

MACPHAIL,  D.  (Scottish  Gaelic) — 
Afton  Water,  492. 

MlEDEMA,  M.  (Frisian') — 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,  251. 
John  Anderson,  my  jo,  250. 
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OKTENSI,  ULISSE  (Italian) — 
Auld  lang  syne,  473. 
Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook,  465. 
Duncan  Gray,  480. 
John  Barleycorn,  475. 
Man  was  made  to  mourn,  443. 
Mary  Morison,  477. 
Scots,  wha  hae,  472. 
Tarn  o'  Shanter,  458. 
The  cottar's  Saturday  night,  437. 
The  jolly  beggars,  446. 
There  was  a  lad  was  born  in  Kyle 

(Robin),  481. 
To  a  mouse,  470. 
To  Mary  in  heaven,  478. 
Ye  banks  and  braes,  478. 

OVVF.N,  ROBERT  ( Welsh)— 

The  cottar's  Saturday  night,  502. 

POTGIETER,  E.  J.  (Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish}— 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,  232. 
John  Anderson,  my  jo,  231. 
Mary  Morison,  234. 

REITZ,  F.  W.  (African  Dutch)— 
Duncan  Gray,  248. 
Tani  o'  Shanter,  245. 
The  cottar's  Saturday  night,  242. 

RUETE,  EDMUND  (German)— 

1.  32-  59.  74,  77,  9i.  no,  123, 

125,  147,  151. 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,  83. 
Auld  lang  syne,  89. 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  in. 
Green  grow  the  rashes,  O,  148. 
John  Barleycorn,  94. 
My  Nannie,  O,  99. 
O  Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut,  92. 
Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,  86. 
Tarn  o'  Shanter,  51. 
The  jolly  beggars,  34. 
The  twa  dogs,  65. 

SILBERGLEIT,  L.  G.  (German)— 

2,  7,  21,  24,  44,  57,  61,  71,  76, 

87.  93,  101,  108,   124,   131, 

133-  147. 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O,  149. 
John  Anderson,  my  jo,  122.    • 
The  cottar's  Saturday  night,  n. 

SLADEK,  Jos.  v.  (Bohemianor  Czech) — 
Afton  Water,  283. 
A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,  278. 


SL A  D  E  K,  J  os.  v.— Con  tin  r/ed. 
A  mountain  daisy,  270. 
A  red,  red  rose,  284. 
Auld  lang  syne,  280. 
Coming  through  the  rye,  287. 
Duncan  Gray,  275. 
John  Anderson,  my  jo,  287. 
Mary  Morison,  282. 
My  Nannie,  O,  281. 
Naebody,  286. 
Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

285. 
O  Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut,. 

272. 

Scots,  wha  hae,  279. 
Tarn  o'  Shanter,  261. 
The  braw  wooer,  273. 
The  cauld  blast,  284. 
The  cottar's  Saturday  night,  256. 
The  exciseman,  277. 
To  a  mouse,  269. 
To  Mary  in  heaven,  288. 

TALHAIAKN  (  Welsh) — 
Tarn  o'  Shanter,  510. 

TOLLENS,  H.  (Dutch  and  Flemish) — 
Wandering  Willie,  240. 

VAN     LENNEP,      J.      (Dutch     and 

Flemish) — 
My  Nannie,  O,  239. 
Naebody,  240. 
The  cottar's  Saturday  night,  235. 

WEINBERG,  P.  (Russian)  — 
The  jolly  beggars,  322. 

WHAMOND,  ALKX.  (Latin) — 
A  Highland  lad,  546. 
Duncan  Gray,  547. 
John  Anderson,  my  jo,  549. 
O  whistle  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my 

lad,  550. 

Scots,  wha  hae,  545. 
Ye  banks  and  braes  o'bonnieDoon, 

550. 

WHYTE,  HENRY  ("  Fionn")  (Scottish 

Gaelic)— 

Auld  lang  syne,  498. 
Whistle  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my 
lad,  497. 

WINTERFELD,  A.  V.  (German)— 

46,  87,  90,  93,    102,   109,  119, 
i2i,  125,  136,  138,  141. 


Note. — Pages  21,  28,  72,  79,  for  "Robert  Bartsch  "  read  "  K.  Bartsch." 
Page  78,  for  "  L.  Legerlotz"  read  "G.  Legerlotz." 
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Address  to  the  Deil,  422. 

Afton  water :  see  under  Flow  gently, 
sweet  Afton. 

Auld  lang  syne,  87. 

Bohemian  or  Czech,  Sladek,  280. 
French,  de  Wailly,  391. 
German,  Bartsch,  88. 

Ruete,  89. 

Hungarian,  LeVay,  316. 
Irish  Gaelic,  Anonymous,  500. 
Italian,  Ortensi,  473. 
Scottish  Gaelic,  Whyte("  Fionn"), 

498. 

Swedish,  Anonymous,  188. 
Swiss  German,  Corrodi,  160. 

Bonnie  Mary :  see  -under  Gae  fetch  to 
me  a  pint  o'  wine. 

Braw  wooer,    The :    see  under  Last 
May  a  braw  wooer. 

Ca'  the  yovves  to  the  knowes,  430. 

Cauld  blast,  The:  sec  under  O  wert 
thou  in  the  cauld  blast. 

Coming  through  the  rye. 

Bohemian  or  Czech,  Sladek,  287. 
French,  Angellier,  430. 
Swiss  German,  Corrodi,  165. 

Cottar's  Saturday  Night,  The,  2,  327, 

401,  415. 

African  Dutch,  Reitz,  242. 
Bohemian  or  Czech,  Sladek,  256. 
Dutch  and  Flemish,  de  Mont,  220. 
van  Lennep,  235. 
French,  Angellier,  415. 
de  Wailly,  374. 
German,  Laun,  16. 


Cottar's  Saturday  Night,  The.  —  Con. 
German,  Silbergleit,  n. 
Hungarian,  Levay,  290. 
Italian,  Ortensi,  437. 
Welsh,  Owen,  504. 

Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook,  57,  372, 

403,  416. 
Italian,  Ortensi,  465. 

Death  and  dying  words  of  poor  Mailie, 
422,  430. 

Duncan  Gray,  130. 

African  Dutch,  Reitz,  248. 
Bohemian  or  Czech,  Sladek,  275. 
Dutch  and  Flemish,  de  Cort,  209. 
French,  de  Wailly,  394. 
German,  Bartsch,  134. 

Legerlotz,  135. 
Hungarian,  LeVay,  324. 
Italian,  Ortensi,  480. 
Latin,  Leigh  ton,  538. 

Whamond,  547. 
Swiss  German,  Corrodi,  162. 

Exciseman,  The. 

Bohemian  or  Czech,  Sladek,  277. 
German,  Legerlotz,  155. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  107,  405. 
Bohemian  or  Czech,  Sladek,  283. 
Danish  and  Norwegian,  Caralis, 

180. 

French,  Angellier,  424. 
German,  Bartsch,  no. 

Ruete,  in. 

Hungarian,  Leva}',  319. 
Scottish  Gaelic,  MacPhail,  492. 
Swedish,  Anonymous,  190. 

For  a'  that :  see  under  A  man's  a  man 
for  a'  that. 
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•Gae  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o1  wine  (My 

bonnie  Mary). 

Dutch  and  Flemish,  de  Cort,  206. 
German,  Laun,  115. 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O,  145. 
German,  Ruete,  148. 

Silhergleit,  149. 
Latin,  Leighton,  537. 

Highland  lad,  A. 

Latin,  Whamond,  546. 

Highland  Mary. 

Scottish  Gaelic,  Mac  In  tyre 

("  Abrach  "),  491. 
Welsh,  Ddu,  528. 

I  am  a  son  of  Mars  (from  The  jolly 

beggars). 
Latin,  Leighton,  541. 

I  hae  a  wife  o'  my  ain  (Naebody), 

141. 

Bohemian  or  Czech,  Sladek,  286. 
Danish  and  Norwegian,    Caralis, 

172. 

Dutch  and  Flemish,  de  Cort,  215. 
van  Lennep,  240. 
German,  Bartsch,  141. 
Latin,  Leighton,  544. 
Swedish,  Anonymous,  197. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  118. 

Bohemian  or  Czech,  Sladek,  287. 
Danish  and  Norwegian,    Caralis, 

183. 

Dutch  and  Flemish,  de  Cort,  208. 
Potgieter,  231. 
French,  Angellier,  425. 
Frisian,  Miedema,  250. 
German,  Silbergleit,  122. 
Freiligrath,  124. 
Hungarian,  LeVay,  321. 
Latin,  Whamond,  549. 
Russian,  Anonymous,  357. 
Swedish,  Anonymous,  196. 
Swiss  German,  Corrodi,  165. 

John  Barleycorn,  93,  356. 

Danish  and  Norwegian,   Caralis, 

178. 
Dutch    and    Flemish,    de     Cort, 

202. 

French,  de  Wailly,  362. 
German,  Ruete,  94, 
Italian,  Ortensi,  475. 
Scottish  Gaelic,  Livingstone,  495. 


Jolly  beggars,  The,  31,  541. 
French,  de  Wailly,  380. 
German,  Ruete,  34. 
Italian,  Ortensi,  446. 
Russian,  Weinberg,  330. 

Last  May  a  braw  wooer,  136. 

Bohemian  or  Czech,  Sladek,  273. 
Dutch  and  Flemish,  de  Cort,  213. 
French,  de  Wailly,  393. 
German,  Bartsch,  138. 

Legerlotz,  139. 
Latin,  Leighton,  543. 

Man's  a  man  for  a'  that,  A. 

Bohemian  or  Czech,  Sladek,  278. 
Dutch  and  Flemish,  de  Cort,  199. 

Potgieter,  232. 
French,  Angellier,  431. 
Frisian,  Miedema,  251. 
German,  Legerlotz,  82. 

Ruete,  83. 

Hungarian,  LeVay,  313. 
Latin,  Leighton,  532. 
Swedish,  Anonymous,  185. 
Swiss  German,  Corrodi,  158. 
Welsh,  Anonymous,  525. 

Man  was  made  to  mourn,  21. 
German,  Laun,  26. 

Bartsch,  28. 
Italian,  Ortensi,  443. 

Mary  Morison,  100,  373. 

Bohemian  or  Czech,  Sladek,  282. 
Dutch  and  Flemish,  Potgieter,  234. 
French,  de  Wailly,  392. 
German,  Bartsch,  103. 

Legerlotz,  104. 
Hungarian,  Levay,  318. 
Italian,  Ortensi,  477. 

Mountain  daisy,  A :  see  under  To  a 
daisy. 

My  Nannie's  awa,  115. 
French,  de  Wailly,  392. 
German,  Bartsch,  105. 

Various  writers,  106. 
Hungarian,  Levay,  317. 
Swedish,  Anonymous,  189. 

My  Nannie,  O,  97. 

Bohemian  or  Czech,  Sladek,  281. 
Dutch  and  Flemish,  van  Lennep, 

239- 

German,  Ruete,  99. 
Latin,  Leighton,  542. 
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Naebody:  see  under  I  hae  a  wife  o' 
my  ain. 

O  Philly,  happy  be  that  day. 

Dutch  and  Flemish,  de  Cort,  219. 

O  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast,  in. 
Bohemian  or  Czech,  Sladek,  284. 
Danish  and  Norwegian,  Caralis, 

182. 

French,  de  Wailly,  400. 
German,  Freiligrath,  112. 

Baisch,  112. 

Hungarian,  Levay,  320. 
Swedish,  Anonymous,  192. 

O  Willie  brew'd  a  peck  o'  maut,  90. 
Bohemian  or  Czech,  Sladek,  272. 
French,  Angellier,  428. 
German,  Bartsch,  91. 

Ruete,  92. 

Latin,  Leigh  ton,  535. 
Scottish  Gaelic,  Mackechnie,  489. 

Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw,  115. 
Bohemian  or  Czech,  Sladek,  285. 
Danish  and  Norwegian,    Caralis, 

173- 

Dutch  and  Flemish,  de  Cort,  207. 
French,  de  Wailly,  395. 
German,  Bartsch,  116. 
Scottish  Gaelic,  Livingstone,  493. 
Swedish,  Anonymous,  194. 

Red,  red  rose,  A,  113. 

Bohemian  or  Czech,  Sladek,  284. 
Dutch  and  Flemish,  de  Cort,  205. 
French,  de  Wailly,  399. 
German,  Bartsch,  114. 

Freiligrath,  114. 
Hungarian,  Levay,  321. 
Swedish,  Anonymous,  193. 
Swiss  German,  Corrodi,  162. 

Rigs  o'  barley. 

French,  de  Lisle,  360. 

Robin :    see  under  There  was  a  lad 
was  born  in  Kyle. 

Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled,  84, 

404. 

Bohemian  or  Czech,  Sladek,  279. 
French,  de  Wailly,  390. 

de  la  Madelaine,  404. 
German,  Ruete,  86. 
Hungarian,  LeVay,  315. 
Irish  Gaelic,  Anonymous,  499. 


Scots,  wha  hae  wi' Wallace  bled. — Con. 
Italian,  Ortensi,  472. 
Latin,  Leigh  ton,  534. 

Whamond,  545. 

Scottish  Gaelic,  Maclntyre,  488. 
Swedish,  Anonymous,  187. 
Welsh,  Anonymous,  527. 

Tam  o'  Shanter,  44,  402,  419. 
African  Dutch,  Reitz,  245. 
Bohemian  or  Czech,  Sladek,  261. 
French,  de  Wailly,  364. 
German,  Ruete,  51. 
Hungarian,  Levay,  296. 
Italian,  Ortensi,  458. 
Russian,  Kostomaroff,  342. 
Welsh,  Talhaiarn,  510. 

There  was  a  lad  was  born  in  Kyle 

(Robin),  150. 
French,  Angellier,  427. 
German,  Laun,  154. 
Italian,  Ortensi,  481. 

To  a  daisy,  76,  422. 

Bohemian  or  Czech,  Sladek,  270. 
Danish   and  Norwegian,    Caralis, 

170. 

French,  de  Wailly,  397. 
German,  Laun,  80. 
Russian,  Anonymous,  354. 
Welsh,  Davies,  522. 

To  a  mouse,  71. 

Bohemian  or  Czech,  Sladek,  269. 
Danish  and  Norwegian,  Caralis, 

176. 

French,  de  Wailly,  396. 
German,  Laun,  74. 
Hungarian,  Levay,  311. 
Italian,  Ortensi,  470. 
Russian,  Anonymous,  352. 

To  Mary  in  heaven,  124. 

Bohemian  or  Czech,  Sladek,  288. 
Dutch    and    Flemish,     de     Cort, 

217. 

French,  Angellier,  432. 
German,  Bartsch,  129. 
Hungarian,  LeVay,  322. 
Italian,  Ortensi,  479. 
Latin,  Leighton,  539. 
Scottish  Gaelic,  Mackechnie,  490. 
Swiss  German,  Corrodi,  167. 

Twa  dogs,  The,  59,  403,  418. 
French,  Angellier,  418. 

de  la  Madelaine,  403. 
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Twa  dogs,  The. — Continued. 
German,  Ruete,  65. 

Silbergleit,  61. 
Hungarian,  Levay,  303. 

Wandering  Willie. 

Dutch     and     Flemish,     Tollens, 
240. 

Whistle  owre  the  lave  o't,  331. 
German,  Bartsch,  142. 
Swiss  German,  Corrodi,  164. 


Whistle  and  I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad. 
Latin,  Whamond,  550. 
Scottish  Gaelic,  Whyte  ("Fionn"), 
497- 

Willie  Wastle,  142. 

German,  Bartsch,  144. 

Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Boon. 
German,  Laun,  117. 
Italian,  Ortensi,  478. 
Latin,  Whamond,  550. 


GLASGOW:  PRINTED  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  BY  ROBERT  MACI.EHOSE  AND  co. 


WORK  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Lessing's  Nathan  the  Wise.     Translated  by 

William  Jacks.  With  an  Introduction  by  Arch- 
deacon Farrar,  and  Eight  Etchings  by  William 
Strang.  Fcap.  8vo.  Price  5s.  net. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  Scots  Magazine — "The  whole  work  is  well  done,  and 
once  more  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Lessing's  works  is  put 
within  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader  in  a  style  which  is  sure  to 
arrest  and  sustain  the  most  interested  attention." 

The  Bookseller — "  He  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  drama, 
and  his  English  in  certain  passages  attains  real  dignity  of 
expression  and  depth  of  feeling." 

Fairplay — "  Mr.  William  Jacks  has  many  friends,  and  to 
many  of  them  it  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  should 
ever  have  taken  the  trouble  to  go  into  Parliament — the  murder 
is  out — the  object,  beyond  of  course  voting  according  to  his 
conscience,  was  to  find  time  to  carry  out  an  important  literary 
work  on  which  for  years  he  had  set  his  mind.  .  .  .  Un- 
doubtedly Nathan  the  Wise  is  a  great  work,  and  Mr.  Jacks,  by 
means  of  his  translation,  has  presented  it  to  his  countrymen  in  a 
form  that  will  be  acceptable  everywhere." 

The  Scotsman — "Turning  to  this  translation,  Archdeacon 
Farrar's  praise  of  it  as  'vigorous  and  lucid'  can  be  fully  endorsed. 
Many  passages  have  been  rendered  with  great  freedom,  spirit, 
and  even  grace." 

Glasgow  Herald — "  Nathan  the  Wise  has  found  in  William 
Jacks,  M.P.,  its  first  Scots  Tenderer  into  English.  Archdeacon 


Farrar,  who  contributes  a  biographical  and  critical  introduction, 
remarks  that  '  if,  as  some  have  said,  there  is  a  marked  affinity 
between  the  Scots  and  the  German  intellect,  perhaps  it  may 
reveal  itself  in  Mr.  Jacks'  version.'  The  reader  of  this  transla- 
tion of  Lessing's  famous  work  may  therefore  rest  pretty  well 
assured  that  he  is  getting  the  mind  of  the  author,  not  that  of  the 
translator.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  find  that  we  owe  Mr. 
Jacks'  work,  partly  at  least,  to  one  of  the  weaknesses — some 
would  say  follies — of  our  Parliamentary  system.  Mr.  Jacks  had 
formed  the  intention  of  translating  the  book,  but  it  was  only 
after  re-entering  Parliament  that  he  found  time  to  tackle  the 
work.  Like  many  other  business  men  in  the  House,  he  suffered 
from  the  ennui  of  listening  to  the  repetition  of  arguments  in 
debates  already  practically  concluded,  and  he  found  relief  in 
pursuing  his  literary  scheme.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  'bores'  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  not  entirely  unprofit- 
able. Of  course  Mr.  Jacks  did  not  carry  on  the  process  of 
translation  in  Parliament,  but  the  windbags  deserve  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  enabling  him  to  give  us  so  striking  a  piece  of  literary 
work,  which  is  more  valuable  than  many  Acts  of  Parliament. 
It  is  more  than  a  hundred  years  since  Nathan  the  Wise  was 
first  published ;  there  have  been  several  English  versions  ;  so 
that  among  those  who  care  for  the  higher  drama  its  plot  and 
moral  purpose  must  be  pretty  well  known  in  this  country. 
Anything,  therefore,  like  a  sketch  is  really  unnecessary.  But 
if  it  were  possible  to  condense  the  spirit  of  a  drama  into  a  single 
sentence,  it  would  be  that  expressed  by  an  appreciative  modern 
critic  to  the  effect  that  Nathan  the  Wise  is  '  one  of  the  noblest 
pleas  for  tolerant  humanity  ever  penned.'  That  is  a  true  saying ; 
and  those  who  may  have  the  privilege  of  making  a  careful  study 
of  Mr.  Jacks'  translation  will  understand  how  true  it  is.  One 
of  the  passages  in  which  Mr.  Jacks  has  been  most  successful  is 
Nathan's  Apologue  of  the  Rings.  Nothing  could  be  finer.  The 
work  is  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  Lessing,  and  by  a  series  of 
characteristic  illustrations  by  William  Strang.  Apart  from  its 
literary  value  the  volume  is  a  handsome  one." 

North  British  Daily  Mail—11  Mr.  William  Jacks,  M.P.,  has 
given  us  in  this  volume  a  fine  translation  of  Lessing's  noble 
drama.  A  Parliamentary  career  has  often  made  men  lay  aside 
literary  work  they  would  otherwise  have  accomplished.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  that  for  once  the  duty  of  attending  the  House 
of  Commons  has  actually  assisted  at  least  in  the  production  of 
a  good  book.  The  member  for  Stirlingshire  tells  us  that  some 
years  ago  he  formed  the  intention  of  translating  this  work  of 
Lessing's  whenever  he  had  sufficient  leisure.  '  After  re-entering 
Parliament,  and  experiencing  what  so  many  business  men  do 
experience — the  ennui  of  listening  to  the  repetition  of  arguments 
in  debates  already  practically  concluded — I  found  relief  in 


employing  some  of  that  time  and  other  spare  moments  in 
carrying  out  my  purpose.'  We  have  the  result  in  this  volume, 
for  which  Mr.  William  Strang  has  designed  a  number  of 
etchings,  and  Archdeacon .  Farrar  has  written  an  essay  on 
Lessing  and  his  work.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  an  admirable 
introduction,  giving  in  brief  compass  a  highly  appreciative 
notice  of  the  man  and  of  this  dramatic  poem  of  his  old  age. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Nathan  the  Wise  is  a  powerful 
plea  for  religious  toleration,  and  that  time  has  proved  that  its 
high  qualities  as  a  work  of  art,  as  well  as  '  the  solemn  and 
quiet  beauty '  which  marks  it,  will  continue  to  secure  to  it  the 
position  it  holds  as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  German  litera- 
ture. Of  Nathan  himself  Archdeacon  Farrar  happily  remarks 
that  he  is  a  '  Marcus  Aurelius  without  the  overwhelming  sadness 
of  a  saintly  Emperor.'  The  translation  which  Mr.  Jacks  has 
executed,  not  the  first  by  any  means,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
spirited  and  most  pleasant  to  read.  After  all,  the  best  test  in 
such  a  case  will  be  found  in  the  power  of  any  version  to  sustain 
the  reader's  interest  as  if  he  were  reading  an  original  poem, 
and  not  a  rendering  into  another  language.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  this  version  has  that  power  in  a  high  degree.  -No 
one  who  reads  it,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  makes  acquaintance 
with  Lessing's  work,  will  fail  to  carry  away  with  him  an  abiding 
impression  of  its  fine  tone  and  artistic  beauty.  ...  A 
comparison  of  this  with  other  versions  (we  have  taken  as  the 
first  to  hand  those  of  Taylor  and  Willis)  would  show  that  this 
latest  one  is  not  the  least  vigorous.  Mr.  Jacks  deserves  to 
have  the  thanks  of  many  readers  for  the  pleasure  to  be  had 
from  his  pages." 

Evening  Times — "  Many  excellent  books  have  been  written 
by  non-professional  litterateurs,  and  one  other  has  now  to  be 
added  to  the  list.  This  is  a  new  translation  of  Lessing's  Nathan 
the  Wise,  by  William  Jacks,  M.P.  The  announcement  will 
come  as  a  surprise  to  the  general  public ;  and  probably  only 
a  few  of  Mr.  Jacks'  more  intimate  acquaintances  were  aware 
of  the  character  of  the  work  with  which  he  was  relieving  the 
monotony  of  a  most  trying  session  of  Parliament.  Of  course, 
while  Mr.  Jacks  is  not  a  professional  maker  of  books,  he  has 
not  been  a  fruitless  student  of  literature  in  its  larger  areas  ; 
and  this  fine  translation  of  Lessing's  masterpiece  is  an  example 
of  literary  industry  which  might  well  be  taken  as  an  example 
by  a  few  other  members  of  Parliament  with  profit  to  themselves, 
if  not  to  their  special  constituencies,  and  the  whole  country. 
Mr.  Jacks  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  completion  of  his 
labour,  which  is  altogether  creditable  to  his  judgment  and 
scholarly  taste." 

North-Eastern  Daily  Gazette — "  Mr.  Jacks'  achievement  is  a 


telling  protest  against  the  wasteful  and  shameful  obstruction  and 
waste  of  public  time  that  prevail  at  Westminster,  where  we 
need  more  men  of  the  Nehemiah-like  temperament,  with  one 
hand  grasping  the  sword,  and  with  the  other  building  the  wall. 
It  is,  however,  entitled  to  commendation  on  literary  as  well  as 
on  political  grounds.  To  a  practical  man,  accustomed  to  do  his 
daily  work  honestly  and  with  all  his  might,  yet  in  love  with 
literature,  such  as  the  member  for  Stirlingshire  is  known  to 
be,  the  translation  of  Nathan  the  Wise  in  the  circumstances 
described,  must  have  been  a  most  pleasing  task  : 

'  Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distrest.' 

And  in  translating  the  poem  for  English  readers  he  must  have 
experienced  the  double  satisfaction  that  comes  from  the  employ- 
ment of  leisure  spent  in  a  way  agreeable  to  one's  own  tastes, 
yet  productive  of  pleasure  to  others.  For  Nathan  the  Wise  is  a 
noble  literary  work,  and  its  beautiful  impressive  plea  for  religious 
toleration  has  not  yet  lost  either  its  power  or  its  need.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Jacks  has  been  attracted  by  an  inspiring  and  an  elevating 
theme,  and  the  presentation  of  that  theme  in  its  English  dress 
is  worthy  of  the  pen  of  a  master  of  letters.  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  in  an  introductory  essay,  remarks  that  '  if,  as  some  have 
said,  there  is  a  marked  affinity  between  the  Scots  and  the 
German  intellect,  perhaps  it  may  reveal  itself  in  Mr.  Jacks' 
version.'  Mr.  Jacks'  translation  exhibits  a  higher  quality  than 
that  suggested  by  Dr.  Farrar.  It  tells  of  a  remarkable  command 
of  English  as  well  as  of  German.  It  combines  a  graceful  effect- 
iveness with  accuracy,  and  is  well  fitted  to  assist  the  great 
German  poet  and  critic  to  a  sympathetic  and  appreciative  hear- 
ing in  England." 

Glasgow  Weekly  Citizen — "The  book  is  remarkable  in  many 
ways,  .  .  .  above  all  it  is  a  faithful  and  honest  translation 
of  a  remarkable  work  which  created  no  small  stir  in  the  world 
somewhere  about  a  century  ago.  .  .  .  Lessing's  subtle 
thoughts  flit  rapidly  ;  they  are  expressed  in  terse  and  epigram- 
matic terms,  as  when  he  makes  the  Dervish  talk  of  men  who 
play  the  rich  man's  role : 

'  Or  were  as  quickly  to  be  changed 
From  richest  beggar  to  a  poor  rich  man.' 

A  still  better  example  of  the  author  and  the  style  adopted  by 
the  translator  is  found  in  the  lines,  again  of  an  epigrammatic 
turn : 

'  The  case  is  bad  indeed 

When  princes  are  like  vultures  amongst  carcases, 
But  when  they're  carcases  amongst  the  vultures 
The  case  is  ten  times  worse.' 


As  a  formulation  of  pure  theology,  freed  from  dogmatism,  the 
teaching  of  Lessing  is  invaluable,  and  while  it  might  impair  the 
digestions  of  the  theologians  who  existed  in  Germany  while  its 
author  lived,  it  will  be  cherished  in  the  wider  sphere  of  thought 
which  prevails  amongst  those  who  are  now  addressed  by  Mr. 
Jacks." 

The  Kilmarnock  Herald — "  It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Jacks  that  he  devoted  great  and  loving  industry  to  the  work  of 
interpreting  Nathan  the  Wise.  He  says  in  a  preface  that  'after 
re-entering  Parliament,  and  experiencing  what  so  many  business 
men  do  experience,  the  ennui  of  listening  to  the  repetition  of 
arguments  in  debates  already  practically  concluded,  I  found 
relief  in  employing  some  of  that  time  and  other  spare  moments 
in  carrying  out  my  purpose.'  All  who  are  unable  to  read  the 
original  will  find  much  pleasure  in  a  perusal  of  this  translation. 
A  faithful  reflex  of  Lessing's  meaning  has  been  given,  and  the 
translator  has  wisely  freed  himself  from  the  rigid  rules  of 
dramatic  versification.  We  should  advise  all  to  secure  a  copy 
of  the  work.  The  letterpress  and  general  get-up  of  the  volume 
are  excellent,  and  it  contains  a  number  of  clever  illustrations." 

The  Stirling  Sentinel— "No  small  meed  of  praise  is  due  to 
Mr.  Jacks'  performance.  It  is  an  admirable  effort,  a  work,  as 
Archdeacon  Farrar  in  his  introduction  justly  says,  of  loving  and 
faithful  industry.  Close  criticism  of  the  merits  of  the  version 
would  be  misplaced,  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  written  ;  but  although  the  translation  is  often  rugged,  and 
no  attempt  is  made  to  imitate  the  elegant  five-footed  Iambics  of 
the  original,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  laudable  and  successful 
reproduction  of  a  great  piece." 

Liverpool  Mercury — "  Nathan  the  Wise,  a  dramatic  poem  in 
five  acts,  by  G.  E.  Lessing.  Translated  by  William  Jacks. 
Introduction  by  Archdeacon  Farrar.  Etchings  by  William 
Strang.  Published  for  the  translator  by  James  MacLehose 
&  Sons,  Publishers  to  the  University.  Glasgow,  1894.  To 
render  into  classic  English  this  German  classic  is  a  distinct 
gain  to  our  literature,  and  all  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  William 
Jacks,  who  has  so  skilfully  done  this  work.  The  introduction, 
while  giving  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  illustrious 
Lessing,  also  materially  assists  the  reader  in  more  perfectly 
understanding  the  deep  theological  discussion  which  is  the 
central  idea  of  the  drama.  Of  the  theology  there  will  of  course 
be  different  opinions,  but  the  principal  character  is  undoubtedly 
almost  perfectly  conceived,  and  represents  a  supremely  noble 
Jew.  The  beauty  of  the  construction  and  the  literary  merit 
of  the  play  are  too  well  known  to  need  further  comment. 
Etchings  of  a  very  artistic  order  are  scattered  throughout  the 
volume." 


Berwickshire  News — "  Talk  as  people  may,  the  really  busy 
man  is  the  man  who  can  find  time  for  anything — perhaps  the 
busy  Border  Man  more  than  any  other.  Take  for  instance 
Mr.  William  Jacks,  M.P.  for  Stirlingshire.  Mr.  Jacks  is  a 
typical  Border  Man,  he  has  been  included  in  the  Berwickshire 
News  series  of  Border  Men,  and  the  readers  of  the  recent 
sketch  of  the  gentleman  in  the  county  newspaper  know  well 
what  a  really  busy  man  he  is.  From  his  earliest  days  he  kept 
a  strict  eye  oi\  Time,  and  he  has  certainly  made  the  most  of 
that  fickle  old  party.  Mr.  Jacks,  thanks  to  his  unwearied 
industry  and  patient  study,  has  developed  such  intellectual 
power  as  has  put  him  in  the  forefront  of  Britain's  men  of 
business,  and  which  now  bids  fair  to  place  him  on  an  exalted 
rung  on  the  dangerous  ladder  of  literature.  Only  literary  men 
know  what  a  strange  taskmaster  literature  is,  and  it  is  vastly 
to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Jacks  that  he  has  come  out  of  the  fray  so 
grandly.  As  we  have  said  he  is  among  the  leading  merchants 
of  Great  Britain,  he  is  also  a  worthy  commoner  of  the  land, 
and  many  men  could  be  spared  from  St.  Stephens  before 
William  Jacks.  Merchant  and  commoner,  he  is  now  a  man 
of  letters.  Some  time  ago  we  announced  to  the  public  that 
Mr.  Jacks  was  busy  on  a  translation  of  Nathan  the  Wise,  the 
famous  German  work  of  G.  E.  Lessing.  This  pure  and  elevating 
dramatic  poem,  in  five  acts,  finds  in  Mr.  Jacks  the  first  Border 
Man,  indeed  the  first  Scotsman,  who  has  rendered  into  English 
what  is  justly  described  as  '  one  of  the  noblest  pleas  for  tolerant 
humanity  ever  penned.'  It  will  repay  our  readers  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  Mr.  Jacks'  labours  ;  few  Border  people  will 
fail  to  do  so." 

Daily  Free  Press — "  'After  re-entering  Parliament,'  says  the 
author,  '  and  experiencing  what  so  many  business  men  do 
experience — the  ennui  of  listening  to  the  repetition  of  arguments 
in  debates  already  practically  concluded — I  found  relief  in 
employing  some  of  that  time,  and  other  spare  moments,  in 
carrying  out  this  work.'  Such  is  the  genesis  of  this  latest 
version  of  Lessing's  great  poem.  The  translation  is  in  verse, 
and  the  member  for  Stirlingshire  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  used  so  well  the  odd  hours  that  are  so  easily  frittered 
away.  The  drama  itself  is  a  mighty  plea  for  religious  toleration. 
Nathan,  a  noble  Jew ;  Saladin,  a  noble  Mahomedan ;  and  the 
Templar,  a  faulty  Christian,  are  the  chief  characters.  By  their 
several  actions  the  dramatist  aims  at  showing  that  goodness  is  not 
the  monopoly  of  any  religious  body.  The  key-note  of  the  whole 
play  is,  '  Religion  is  a  good  heart  and  a  good  life.'  Mr.  Jacks 
has  aimed  at  giving  a  faithful  reflex  of  the  author's  meaning 
rather  than  at  binding  himself  by  the  rigid  rules  of  dramatic 
versification.  In  this  the  'business  man'  is  again  apparent. 
The  test  of  a  good  translation  is  its  readableness  in  its  new 


dress.  Mr.  Jacks  finds  little  difficulty  in  passing  his  test.  His 
lines  are  sometimes  rough,  sometimes  bald,  and  sometimes 
barely  poetry,  but  other  parts  again  arrest  us  by  their  terse 
vigour  and  happy  expression.  The  book,  in  short,  is  a  piece 
of  honest  work,  and  forms  a  pleasant  rendering  of  a  poem 
which  is  literature,  and  intrinsically  valuable.  Archdeacon 
Farrar  writes  a  lucid  and  valuable  introduction.  The  general 
get-up  of  the  volume  is  a  credit  to  a  Scots  publishing  house." 

Greenock  Herald — "  In  his  translation  Mr.  Jacks  has  not 
wandered  from  the  original,  and,  in  the  words  of  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  he  will  be  found  a  pleasant  and  faithful  interpreter." 

The  following  from  Professor  Ruete  is  chosen  from  various 
foreign  criticisms  : 

"  Welch  ein  stattlicher  und  vornehm  ausgestatteter  Band  ist 
Ihr  Nathan  der  Weise!  Und  wie  getreu  haben  Sie  das  Original 
wiedergegeben  ! 

"Man  merkt  bei  der  Lecture  durchaus  nicht,  dass  man  eine 
Uebersetzung  vor  sich  hat.  Ueberall  zeigt  sich  die  liebevollste 
Vertiefung  in  die  deutsche  Dichtung. 

"  Hatten  Sie  Gewicht  darauf  gelegt  den  iambischen  Vers,  der 
Ihnen  manchmal  vortrefflich  gelungen  ist,  iiberall  wiederzu- 
geben,  so  wiirde  man  nach  meinem  Urtheil  Ihr  Werk  den 
hochsten  Anforderungen  gerecht  werden.  Vielleicht  aber 
wiirden  sich  dann  Worte  and  Gedanken  nicht  ganz  so  getreu 
haben  wiedergeben  lassen.  Es  ist  in  der  That  ein  ganz  eigener 
Genuss  eine  deutsche  Dichtung,  die  einem  lieb  und  vertraut  ist, 
einmal  in  einem  trefflich  sitzenden  fremden  Gewande  kennen  zu 
lernen." 


PR      Jacks,  William 
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